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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCING  A   PEACEFUL  MAN 
"  .Wo-OO-EE  I      Oo-W-W  I  " 

The    maudlin,    fighting    shout    of    a    man 
enthused  by  copious  drinks  of  a  beverage  much 
s  ronger   than    water,    echoed   down    the   long, 
stragglmg  street  of  Burton,  and  seemed  to  rend 
as  ,f  by  force,  the  very  heat  waves  that  rippled 
he  afternoon  a.r.     The  ponies  tied  at  the  hitch- 
Si?       *"  ''°"*  °^  "^^  weather-beaten,  paintless 
bu  dmgs,   or  standing  in  the  grateful  Shadows 
cast  by  seme  of  them,  lifted  their  heads  as  if 
stupidly,  or  timorously  expectant,  and  there  was 
another  .nterval  of  silence,  the  silence  of  som- 
nolence that  always  invaded  the  Arizona  border 
town  at  th.s  hour  of  the  day.     The  rolling  hills, 
y  How  and  bare,  that  arose  from  the  level  back 
of  the  town  with  the  abruptness  of  surprised 
giants  hftmg  themselves  from  the  broad  waste 
caught,  famtly,  the  echo  of  the  shout,  and  scorn: 
fully  cast  It  back,  as  if  loath  to  accept  anything 
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from  the  camp,  which,  parasitic,  clung  to  their 
domain.  A  store-keeper,  who  had  been  peace- 
fully snoring  in  a  tilted  chair  under  a  rusty  awn- 
ing in  front  of  his  place,  suddenly  brought  the 
chair  upright  with  a  thump  as  its  wooden  legs 
struck  the  flooring,  and  then,  as  if  by  force  of 
habit,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  slid  rapidly  inside, 
to  blink  sleepily,  but  cautiously,  around  the  door 
casing.  A  man  of  the  t/pe  called  "greaser," 
who  had  been  taking  his  siesta  in  the  shade  of 
the  "  Emporium,"  sat  up  with  a  jerk,  said  "  Por 
los  huevos  del  Perro!"  and  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
to  slink  hastily  to  the  rear  of  the  building  that 
had  offered  him  shelter;  and  he,  also,  peeped 
cautiously  around  the  corner  of  the  structure,  and 
exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  well-defined  fear. 

In  the  Old  Rest  Saloon,  there  was  a  lifting  of 
heads,  a  cessation  of  conversation,  and  in  some 
individual  cases  a  marked  tendency  to  see  whether 
the  rear  door  was  open  for  emergencies.  But 
one  man,  short,  very  broad  across  the  shoulders, 
and  balanced  on  a  pair  of  legs  that  seemed  ab- 
surdly  small  for  the  weight  of  the  torso  they 
must  support,  paid  not  the  slightest  attention; 
for  at  the  moment  he  was  discoursing  with  two 
strangers  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  burros. 
"Now  this  Jack   of  mine's   sociable  I     He's 
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done  everything  Ut  tell  me  that  he  loves  me  one 
minute,  and  kicked  the  devil  out  of  me  the  next. 
He's  a  rhinosticuter  and  a " 

The  discourse  of  Elisha  Henley  was  inter- 
rupted by  another  shout  from  the  dusty  street 
marking  the  progress  of  the  man  who  yelled, 
and  one  of  the  strange  prospectors,  manifestly 
wary,  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  What  for  is  all  that  noise  out  there?  "  he  de- 
manded.  "  I  observes  that  some  of  these  folks 
in  here  is  acceptin'  it  as  a  warnin'  and  duckin'  out 
for  the  sage  brush." 

"That?"  responded  Henley  with  a  cheerful 
smile.  "  That's  nothin'  but  Bill  Higgins  out  for 
a  little  enjoyment." 

"And  — say  — what's  his  way  of  takin'  it?" 
rather  nervously  inquired  the  second  stranger  in 
Burton. 

^^  "Straight,"  gravely  observed  Mr.  Henley. 
"  That  is.  Bill's  all  right,  except  that  he's  some 
peculiar.  Now,  there's  days  when  Bill  don't  do 
nothin'  more  than  insist  on  fightin'  the  tem- 
p'rance  unions  by  makin'  everyone  take  a  drink. 
Then,  there's  other  days  when  he's  sort  of  argu- 
mentative,  and  it's  right  easy  to  pick  a  fight  outen 
him.  Then,  there's  other  times  when  he  just 
naturally  gets  a  skinful,  and  goes  to  sleep  under 
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a  pookable,  as  happy  and  as  harmless  as  a  little 
mountain  lion  with  a  rattlesnake  for  a  piller;  but, 
•ay,  don't  think  I'm  agin  Bill,  because  I  ain't. 
When  he's  sober,  he's  the  whitest,  finest  man 
that  ever  walked.  Bill  is.  Drunk,  I  don't  care 
much  for  him;  but  sober,  I'm  for  him.  Ain't 
no  decenter  man  in  Arizona,  sober,  than  Bill 
Higgins.  Dri.nk,  they  ain't  nobody  so  dog-gone 
rantankerous." 

Somewhat  pacified  by  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Henley,  the  strangers  in  Burton  continued  their 
quest  for  information  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  range  behind  the  camp  and  the  mineral  for- 
mations, unaware  that  the,  "  Wec-o-o-wl"  out  in 
the  s.  eet  was  steadily  advancing  in  their  direc- 
tion, and  'hat  many  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Old 
Rest  were  furtively  departing.  The  man  who 
had  been  drowsing  at  the  faro  bank  gathered 
the  bank-roll  into  his  pockets,  and  slipped 
the  checks  Into  a  box  at  his  feet.  The 
man  who  had  been  oiling  the  roulette  wheel 
quickly  put  away  the  can,  pulled  a  rubber  cloth 
over  the  lay-out,  and  walked  thoughtfully  toward 
the  rear  door  with  an  occasional  backward  glance 
at  the  front  one,  as  if  desirous  of  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Higgins. 

"  Eats  bacon  rinds.  Jack  does,"  resumed  Hen- 
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ley.     "  Once  he  ate  the  corner  off  a  feller's  pack 
to  get  at  a  side  of  bacon  inside,  and  Mi  ,wan 
that  man  was  the  most  unreasonable  I     Wanted 
me  to  pay  for  the  pack  tarpaulin.     I  didn't  think 
It  was  right  for  him  to  ask  me  to  pay  for  the 
appetite  of  a  poor  little  feller  like  Jack.     Also, 
1  didn  t  have  any  money.     It  sure  took  a  lot  of 
argifym-  to  get  that  straightened  out  without  a 
row.     Im  a  man  of  peace,  I  ami    Why,  say, 
they  caU  me  the  Mediator.     It  means  the  feller 
that  akjys  tries  to  keep  folks  from  figh'in'      I 
know,   because  a   friend  of  mine,   what   has  a 
library,  looked  it  up  in  his  dictionary,  and  told 
me.     He's  got  pretty  near  twenty  books,  that 
man  has  I     What  do  you  think  of  that?    Great 
to  be  eddicated!    The  Mediator!    That's  me 
Always  for  peace.     They  got  to  run  me  into  a 
comer  and  stick  pins  in  me,  to  get  me  to  say  any- 
thmg    back.     I    always    remembers    what    my 
mother  used  to  say." 

The  strangers,  trying  to  reltiprocate  this  peace- 
ful spirit,  looked  blear-eyed  sympathy  at  Mr. 
Henley,  as  he  paused  to  drink  the  contents  of  the 
glass  that,  thick  and  opalescent,  stood  at  his  el- 
bow,  to  smack  his  lips  and  to  wipe  his  straggling 
mustache. 

"  What  did  she  say?  "  .•»       ,  !ed  one  of  them. 
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"What  did  she  »ay?"  Henley  repeated. 
"  Why,  she  says  this :  '  Lish,  don't  you  go  to 
fightin'  as  long  as  they's  a  chance  to  lun.  Just 
b'jm  the  trail  with  them  feet  of  your'n  rather 
than  have  trouble.  Light  out  I  Run  fast  and 
far.  Never  stop  runnin'  till  you're  plumb  out  of 
wind.  Then  you'll  live  a  long,  long  time,  and, 
besides,  exercise'!!  be  good  for  you,  because 
you're  so  damn  lazy  that  I  recicon  you  never  will 
move  fast  unless  it's  to  get  out  of  trouble.' 
That's  what  maw  said  to  me." 

He  looked  at  his  new  friends  for  approval,  and 
they  tried  to  appear  impressed.  They  did  not 
observe  that  the  owner  of  the  Old  Rest  turned 
and  grinned  at  himself  in  the  cracked  bar  mirror 
with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  But  you  don't  look  to  me  like  you  was  much 
of  a  foot-racer,"  insisted  one  of  the  strangers. 
"  Them  legs  of  your'n  ain't  exactly  shaped  like 
a  deer's,  you  know,"  and  he  scanned  the  ridicu- 
lously slender,  lithe  legs  of  Mr.  Henley,  and  let 
his  eyes  wander  upward  over  the  barrel-like 
body  that  poised  above  them. 

"  It  ain't  how  legs  looks,  it's  how  they  does," 
crisply  retorted  Henley.  "  A  pair  of  wooden 
legs  that  keeps  goin'  the  stra'.;ht  road,  and  don't 
tote  you  into  trouble,  is  a  heap  better  than  them 
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kind  that  looks  like  statues,  and  always  takes  you 
to  places  where  you  don't  belong.  Why?  Got 
anything  agin  them  legs  of  mine?  " 

The  strangers  hastened  to  assure  him  they  had 
not,  and  the  man  behind  the  bar,  who  had  sharply 
turned  as  if  apprehensive,  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. 

"Because  if  you  have,"  persisted  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, "  I'd  sure  take  'em  away  from  here,  instanter. 
Am't  nobody  in  the  world  like  me  for  keepin' 
the  peace.  That's  why  they  calls  me  the  Media- 
tor.     Always  out  for  peace." 

He  stopped  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  hearers 
m  a  long,  impressive  pause. 

"I  reckon,"  he  continued,  "that  I've  done 
more  to  keep  the  peace  of  tliis  comr-.unity  than 
any  other  man  in  it.  And  it's  an  a«rful  place! 
What  with  all  the  fightin'  and  shootin',  and  mean 
folks  just  achin'  to  kick  up  a  fuss,  I  don't  know 
what  on  earth  they'd  have  done  without  me 
here." 

A  shadow  darkened  the  doorway  of  the  Old 
Rest  and  its  effect  was  remarkable;  for  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  suddenly  crouched  a  little 
lower  behind  the  long  wooden  bar,  prepared  to 
fall  to  the  floor  if  necessary,  and  a  wild  light  of 
inquiry  was  in  his  eyes  as  plainly  as  possible  for 
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any  look  to  be.  The  strangers,  catching  h!s  ex- 
pression, turned  toward  the  door,  frowning,  and 
the  Mediator  languidly  turned  until  his  back  was 
against  the  bar. 

"  Weo-o-owl" 

The  author  of  the  shadow,  stepped  up  until  he 
blocked  the  entire  entrance,  and  quite  formidable 
he  looked,  standing  ihere  with  his  six  feet  of 
height  and  a  breadth  of  shoulder  that  would 
have  caused  a  prize-fighter  to  take  respectful 
notice. 

"  Why,  hello.  Bill,"  greeted  the  peaceful  Mr. 
Henley,  grinning  good-naturedly.  "Thought  I 
heard  you  comin'." 

For  an  instant,  wuh  ugly,  drunken  gravity, 
Higgins  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  then  let  out 
another  of  his  loud  whoops. 

"  Thought  you  heard  me,  eh?"  he  demanded, 
walking  toward  the  Mediator,  who  stood  in  the 
same  indolent,  relaxed  posture.  "  Say,  you  little 
shrimp,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Ain't 
lookin'  for  nothin',  are  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  no.  Bill ;  not  as  I  knows  of,"  calmly  re- 
plied the  Mediator.  "You  know  me.  I'm  al- 
ways for  peace." 

There  was  something  approaching  a  pathetic 
appeal  in  his  eyes,  as  he  stared  back  at  Higgins, 
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which  caused  the  latter  to  relent  somewhat  from 
his  attitude,  in  the  momentary  shifting  of  an 
alcoholic  mind.  His  eyes  seemed  for  the  first 
time  to  fall  on  the  strangers. 

"Hello!"  he  said.  "  Where'd  you  come 
from?" 

"  California,"  one  of  them  replied.  "  Thought 
we'd  see  what  could  be  found  in  the  ground  over 
here." 

"What's  your  name?"  demanded  Higgins, 
ignoring  the  etiquette  of  the  camp,  which  made  it 
a  flagrant  question  when  applied  to  strangers. 

"  Skaggs,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Higgins  burst  into  a  loud,  insulting  laugh. 

"  Skaggs !  Hoh-hoh-ho !  Skaggs !  Must  name 
my  next  dog  that." 

Another  phase  of  his  drunkenness  caught  him, 
the  ugly  one,  and  he  proceeded  to  repeat  his  war 
cry,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  while  the  saloon- 
keeper  edged  fearfully  toward  the  farther  end  of 
the  bar,  certain  that  within  a  moment  there  would 
come  some  other  manifestation  of  the  fighting 
spirit. 

Well,  Skaggs,  I  don't  like  your  looks!  "  Hig- 
gins  roared,  as  he  scowled  at  the  surprised  pros- 
pector. "  An'  I  want  drink.  Lots  of  it!  An' 
I  want  lo  drink  alone.     So,  you  just  take  that  old 
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mule  of  a  partner  of  your'n  and  pull  your  freight. 
Git!" 

The  prospector's  jaw  set,  and  it  appeared  that 
he  was  not  the  type  of  man  who  goes  so  readily 
at  command;  but  behind  Higgins'  bacli  the 
Mediator  skipped  nimbly  to  one  side,  and  held 
up  his  hand  in  a  warning  gesture,  and  motioned 
frantically  with  h^s  head,  beseeching  Skaggs  to 
depart  quiedy,  and  avoid  combat.  His  appeal 
was  so  well  meant,  and  so  sincere,  that  Skaggs 
fmally  said: 

"  Humph  1  All  right.  We'll  go.  No  use  in 
huntin'  trouble !  " 

"  That's  right,"  seconded  the  Mediator,  a  fine 
enthusiasm  in  his  voice.  "That's  right.  See 
you  later." 

The  prospectors,  without  another  look  at  Bill 
Higgins,  tramped  out  into  the  street,  where  they 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  evidently  expecting  the 
Mediator  to  accompany  them.  But  Henley,  be- 
fore their  shadows  had  passed  from  the  sun- 
scorched  patch  of  sand  in  front  of  the  door,  had 
nonchalantly  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  room 
near  a  corner,  and  proceeded  to  roll  himself  a 
cigarette  with  the  absent-minded  air  of  a  man 
who  pondered  over  life  as  a  mildly  interesting 
study. 
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Higgins  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his  pres- 
ence, or  to  have  ignored  him,  for  he  poured  him- 
self out  an  extremely  liberal  drink  of  the  righting 
whiskey  for  which  the  Old  Rest  was  famous  — 
or  infamous  —  and  gulped  it  down.  He  did  not 
offer  to  pay  for  it,  a  fact  that  did  not  in  the  least 
appear  to  interest  the  saloon-keeper  who  knew, 
from  past  experience,  that  Higgins,  drunk,  might 
forget,  but  that  Higgins,  sober,  would  come 
around  to  pay  for  all  damage. 

Higgins  leaned  on  the  bar  and  stared  at  the 
bottle  in  his  hand  for  a  few  moments,  then  de- 
cided to  take  another  drink,  and  the  saloon- 
keeper grew  hopeful  that  he  would  remain  there, 
and  absorb  enough  to  stupefy  him,  thus  insuring 
the  peace  of  the  camp.  But  he  was  to  be  disap- 
pointed, for  Elisha  Henley,  the  M.  diator,  struck 
a  match  to  light  his  cigarette,  and  thereby  drew 
the  baleful  glare  of  Mr.  Higgins. 

"  Oh,  you're  s  here,  are  you  ?  "  he  dem  winded 
of  Henley.  "  Well,  you  just  toddle  up  here  and 
take  a  drink,  now  that  your  sheep-herdin'  friends 
have  gone.     Step  up,  I  say." 

The  Mediator  grinned  pleasantly,  walked  to 
the  bar,  called  for  a  "  Sody-pop,"  and  proceeded 
with  due  courtesy  to  wish  Higgins,  "  Right  good 
health."     After  that,  he  put  the  empty  glass  on 
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the  bar,  and  looked  quite  thoughtfully  at  the  roys- 
terer,  as  if  speculating  over  the  man's  capacity. 

"  No,  Tim,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  sadly  at 
the  man  behind  the  bar,  "  he  ain't  anywhere 
nigh  off  his  feet  yet.     He's  just  gettin'  started." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  savagely 
demanded  Higgins,  turning  toward  the  Media- 
tor. 

"  Why,"  was  the  response,  "  I  just  meant  that 
we  all  had  been  wishin'  you'd  get  your  hide  so 
full  that  you'd  go  behind  a  lumber  pile  some- 
where, and  sleep  it  off.  For  the  good  of  this 
here  community,  you  understand,  and  not  meanin' 
any  offense.  Bill." 

He  smiled  blithely  up  at  the  big  man,  whose 
face  expressed  a  rising  anger,  and  then,  as  he 
slipped  back  a  few  feet  from  the  bar,  went  on. 

"  You  know,  Bill  Higgins,  we  sort  of  like  you 
when  you're  sober;  but  we're  always  studyin' 
whether  it  wouldn't  be  best  to  kill  you  when  you're 
loaded." 

Higgins  face  grew  black  with  temper,  but  the 
Mediator  seemed  not  in  the  least  to  regard  it  as 
a  danger  sign. 

"  You're  a  plumb  bad  man.  Bill  Higgins,  when 
you're  drunk.  You're  a  heap  too  handy  with 
your  gun  and  your  tongue  I     Now,  you  had  no 
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business  sendin'  my  friends  out  of  here  when  you 
came  in,  and  I  didn't  like  it.  Really,"  he  added 
thoughtfully,  "  I  just  don't  quite  know  yet  why 
I  didn't  up  and  plug  you  then." 

Higgins  vented  a  roar  that  could  have  been 
heard  half-way  over  the  camp,  jumped  backward, 
and  with  rare  quickness  his  hand  reached  for  the 
big  gun  that  was  strapped  down  on  his  hip.  But 
before  the  hand  had  more  than  touched  the  bun, 
the  Mediator  had  acted.  Both  of  his  hands 
seemed  to  cross  themselves  just  above  his  hips. 
One  hand  flashed  a  gun,  the  other  hand  slapped 
swiftly  backward,  there  was  a  report,  and  Higgins 
spun  half-way  round  with  a  bewildered  look  on 
his  face. 

"  Fan-triggered  him!  By  the  Lord  Harry  I  " 
exclaimed  the  saloon-keeper,  as  he  dropped 
nimbly  behind  the  bar  and  laid  himself  flat  on 
the  floor. 

And,  even  as  he  sought  this  posture  of  security 
the  Mediator's  hand  again  struck  the  hammer  of 
his  gun,  there  was  a  second  repo-t,  and  Mr.  Hig- 
gins, struggling  desperately  to  keep  his  feet 
lurched  and  fell  on  the  floor.  His  gun  flew  out  of 
his  hand  and  rattled  across  the  room,  his  hat  rolled 
quietly  over  on  the  floor,  and  his  legs  stretched 
themselves  into  a  relaxed  attitude.     There  was 
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an  instant's  silence,  in  which  the  Mediator,  still 
crouched  as  if  to  spring  forward  or  sidewise 
on  his  agile  legs,  peered  at  the  fallen  gun  man  to 
make  certain  that  the  one-sided  battle  was  over, 
and  then  he  slipped  his  gun  back  into  the  arm 
holster  that  had  concealed  it,  and  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"Now  ain't  that  just  too  bad!"  he  drawled, 
in  much  the  same  tone  that  he  would  have  used 
had  a  cork  broken  off  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 
"  It's  awful  foolish  for  a  feller  to  start  out  to  be 
a  bad  man  when  he  ain't  no  quicker  than  Bill 
Higgins.     I  really  felt  ashamed  for  him,  I  did  I  " 

The  saloon-keeper  got  up  and  peered  carefully 
over  the  edge  of  the  bar,  prepared  to  duck  down 
like  a  jack-in-the-box  in  case  the  shooting  was 
not  over  with,  and  met  the  Mediator's  smiling 
eyes. 

"  Sure,  it's  all  right  now,"  encouraged  the  lat- 
ter.    "  You  can  stay  up,  Tim." 

The  saloon-keeper  grinned  sheepishly,  and 
started  around  the  end  of  the  bar,  just  as  two  or 
three  heads  were  poked  curiously  into  the  door- 
way, and  then,  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  Old 
Rest  was  crowded  with  men  who  came  running 
from  all  directions.  They  lifted  Higgins  up  to 
a  sitting  posture,  and  a  camp  doctor  began  strip- 
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ping  away  his  blue  woolen  shirt,  while  Elisha 
Henley,  calm  and  exhibiting  nothing  more  than  a 
lively  sense  of  curiosit),  stood  by  and  watched. 

"  I  reckon,"  he  volunteered,  cheerfully,  "  that 
unless  I've  forgotten  how  to  shoot,  you'll  find 
both  shoulders  smashed,  Doc.  That's  what  I 
aimed  to  do,  because  I  didn't  want  to  sure  enough 
kill  Bill.  You  see,  I'm  sort  of  fond  of  him, 
when  he's  sober." 

The  doctor  did  not  answer,  and  the  strange 
silence  continued  in  the  room,  as  men  bent  for- 
ward awaiting  the  verdict. 

"  That's  exactly  what  you  did,"  said  the  sur- 
geon,  after  a  further  examination.  "  One  shot 
low  enough  down,  though,  to  be  pretty  danger- 
ous." 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  Mediator,  In  a  regretful 
voice.  "I  guess  I'm  gettin'  clumsy  with  my 
shootin'  iron.     Now,  ain't  that  just  tny  luck !  " 

"  Don't  crowd  too  close,  please,"  besought  the 
doctor  of  those  nearest.  "Give  us  air  and 
room." 

The  crowd  moved  backward  a  trifle;  but  the 
Mediator  still  stood  in  the  open  space,  and  now 
proceeded  to  roll  himself  a  fresh  cigarette  with 
fingers  so  steady  that  not  a  flake  of  the  brown 
tobacco  was  wasted.     He  licked  the  paper  to  ad- 
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hesiveness,  struck  a  match,  took  a  long,  grateful 
puff,  then  said: 

"  Doc,  ain't  it  fine  that  the  sisters  got  the  new 
hospital  open  this  week?  Why,  say !  BiH'U  be 
the  first  man  in  it.  He  ought  to  be  right  proud 
of  that.  We'll  just  tote  him  up  there,  and  I'll 
pay  the  bill  for  him.  I'd  sure  like  to  have  Bill 
Higgins  well  taken  care  of,  because,  as  I  said, 
I'm  rather  fond  of  him,  when  he's  sober." 

The  doctor  looked  up  with  a  professionally 
grave  face. 

"What  did  you  shoot  him  for,  then?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  So's  to  make  him  keep  the  peace,"  blandly 
replied  the  Mediator. 

"  Well,  if  that's  what  you  wanted,  you  should 
be  pretty  well  satisfied,"  grumbled  the  doctor; 
"  for  he's  apt  to  keep  it  for  a  mighty  long  time." 

He  beckoned  to  some  of  the  men  nearest. 

"  Get  a  shutter,"  he  ordered,  tersely,  "  and 
lend  a  hand  here.  One  of  you  hustle  up  to  the 
new  hospital,  and  tell  the  sisters  we're  coming." 

The  big  wooden  shutter  was  brought  from  a 
near-by  store  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  big  body 
of  Bill  Higgins  was  lifted  to  it,  and  a  little  pro- 
cession filed  away  up  the  street.  Behind  it 
walked  the  Mediator,  admonishing  the  carriers  to 
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walli  easily  because  he  didn't  want  Mr.  Higgins 
hurt  any  more  than  was  necessary. 

And  back  in  the  Old  Rest  business  flourished 
as  if  nothing  tragic  or  unusual  had  happened, 
save  for  the  discussion  of  the  event,  and  even 
that  was  not  prolonged,  for  there  was  a  general 
atmosphere  of  thankfulness  that  Higgins,  out  on 
one  of  his  dangerous  benders,  had  been  so  sat- 
isfactorily put  away. 

"Sort  of  curious,  ain't  It?"  said  the  saloon- 
keeper, as  he  served  a  fresh  round  of  drinks  to 
the  thirsty  ones  in  front  of  the  bar;  "  but  it's  just 
three  months  to-day,  at  the  very  same  hour,  since 
Lish  Henley  killed  that  bad  man  that  come  across 
the  border  huntin'  his  scalp.  Bill  Higgins  orter 
have  known  better  than  to  tackle  that  rantanker- 
ous,  pestiferous  little  cyclone  I  " 
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A   DISCIPLE   OF   BUNYAN 

"  It  beareth  the  name  of  Vanity  Fair,  because 
the  town  where  'tis  kept  is  lighter  than  vanity." 

The  voice  of  the  Mediator  had  drawled  pain- 
fully along,  pausing  now  and  then  to  spell  out 
a  word;  but  now  it  came  to  a  stop,  and  the  book 
was  laid  to  one  side.  A  black-robed  Sister  of 
Charity,  walking  noiselessly  in  her  felt  slippers, 
suppressed  a  smile  as  she  paused  by  the  door  of 
the  ward,  and  then  stole  noiselessly  away.  The 
buzzing  of  flies  outside  a  window-screen  which 
barred  them  from  the  room  sounded  loud  and 
desperate.  Bill  Higgins,  on  the  hospital  bed, 
moved  his  shoulders  into  another  position  to  ease 
them,  and  yawned. 

"  Lish,"  he  said,  "  that's  probably  a  mighty 
fine  booit  from  the  looks  of  it  outside,  but  it's 
sure  some  tedious  hearin'  you  read  it." 

A  shocked,  hurt  expression  depicted  itself  on 
the  Mediator's  face,  and  he  twisted  in  his  chair. 
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"  Why,  Bill,"  he  declared,  aggrieved,  "  that 
there  book  is  Bun-yan's  '  Filgrum's  Progress,'  and 
I  reckon  it's  the  best  book  that  was  ever  written." 

"  'Tain't  nothin'  like  as  good  as  this  here  feller, 
Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes'  stories,"  stoutly  as- 
serted Higgins.  "  Them's  stories  what  I  can 
sabe.  But  this  here  Bun-yan's  a  bum  1  I'm  plumb 
sick  and  tired  of  layin'  here  and  havin'  you  come 
up  every  afternoon  and  drag  alor.g  with  that  stuff. 
Sometimes  I  sleeps,  then  it  hain't  so  bad;  but 
when  I  has  to  stay  awake,  because  I've  slept  so 
all-fired  much  already,  it  gets  me  so  sore  that 
I'd  give  most  anything  to  be  able  to  get  up  and 
take  a  shot  at  you  I  There  you  are !  I've  had 
this  b'ilin'  in  my  system  for  two  weeks  now,  and 
kept  quiet  because  I  hoped  some  time  you'd  get  to 
the  end  of  it;  but  you  can't,  Lish!  You  can't  I 
It'd  take  ten  years  —  the  way  you  reads." 

He  stopped  and  twisted  his  head  to  look  at 
the  Mediator,  and  saw  that  the  latter  was 
wounded  to  the  quick.  He  surmised  that  he 
should  make  amends  for  such  thoughtlessness, 
and  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Don't  you  mind  what  I  say,  Lish,"  he  im- 
plored. "  I'm  an  old  hog,  I  ami  You  told  me 
when  you  came  up,  after  you'd  put  me  here,  that 
you'd  sent  to  El  Paso  to  get  this  book  because  it 
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was  your  maw's  favorite  works.  You  done 
your  best;  but  you  see  I  don't  understand  it.  I'm 
doin'  a  heap  of  thinkin'." 

The  Mediator  brightened,  visibly,  and  was 
mollified. 

"I  don't  understand  much  of  it  myself,"  he 
admitted,  ready  to  meet  anyone  half-way.  "  But 
you  see.  Bill,  I  thought  you  needed  somethin'  like 
this,  so  I  got  it.  It's  a  peaceful  sort  of  story,  and 
if  there's  any  one  thing  I  like  it's  bein'  peaceful. 
I'd—" 

He  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  sisters,  who 
came  quietly  into  the  room,  and  said, 

"  Mr.  Henley,  the  depot  agent  says  there's  a 
package  down  there,  marked  perishabk,  that's 
addressed  to  you." 

With  signs  of  profound  agitation,  bravely  re- 
strained, he  got  to  his  feet,  and  thanked  her. 

"I'll  go  right  down.  Miss,  or  Missus,  or  — 
say  — what  do  they  call  you,  anyhow?"  he  de- 
manded, facing  the  issue. 

"Sister  Ruth,"  she  answered,  smiling  at  his 
evident  embarrassment. 

"  I  sure  am  much  obligated,"  he  said,  attempt- 
ing to  be  highly  courteous,  and  starting  toward 
the  door.  "  I'd  like  to  come  back  and  see  my 
friend  Bill,  a  little  later,  if  you'll  let  me." 
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'•  Certainly  you  can,  Mr.  Henley."  she  replied, 
and  then  as  she  leaned  over  to  adjust  Iliggins' 
P-llow  he  disappeared.  Outside  the  little  r. 
rugatcd  iron  and  wooden  hut  that  was  dignified 
by  the  na,ne  of  "  hospital,"  he  chuckled  joyously 
and  mystenously.  and  hastened  away  oZ  the 
hot  road  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  witl^ 
h  s  worn,  dented  hat  drawn  low  to  shield  hi;  ey  , 
from  the  afternoon  glare,  and  his  sun-burned 
hands  swmg.ng  vigorously  i„  time  with  the  mus- 
cuiar  arms. 

He  came  to  the  station  that  squatted,  red, 
corched,  and  small,  like  a  dwarf  under  a  hug 
broad..mmed  hat,  a  half-mile  from  the  town 
and  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  "  greasers " 
sleeping  on  the  two  trucks  in  the  shade.  He 
paused  long  enough  to  Inspect  a  hairless  dog  nos- 
mg  around  the  foot  of  the  water-tank  beside  the 
station,  and  to  pity  it,  and  caress  it  to  friend! 

fided,  'but  I  guess  I'll  take  time  to  get  you  a 
dnnk.     It's  hell  to  go  dry  1"  «  8"  y°«  a 

kindlt  ^°^'  "'  '^fT'""^  *"■"  '""ning  from  the 
kindly  gray  eyes,  followed  at  his  heels  as  he  led 
the  way  mto  the  waiting-room,  and  to  a  water- 
cooler,  brightly  painted.  In  the  corner.     The  dog 
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sat  expectantly  looking  upward  as  the  water 
gurgle  'nto  the  tin  cup,  and  cocked  an  apprehen- 
sive ear  as  Lish  vented  an  ejaculation. 

"Hang  it  all!  That  cup's  chained  there 
tight!  I'd  orter  bust  it  off.  That's  what  I'd 
orter  do ;  but  I  can't  get  at  it." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  in  perplexity,  then 
emptied  the  cup,  twisted  the  chain  round  his 
hands,  and  tensed  his  shoulders.  The  big  mus- 
cles beneath  his  flannel  shirt  appeared  to  leap  at 
his  command,  his  face  grew  red  with  exertion, 
and  his  hands  hardened.     The  chain  did  not  give. 

"Humph!"  he  muttered.  "I'll  get  you 
yet!" 

He  took  the  bandanna  from  about  hi-  throat, 
and  wrapped  it  around  one  hand,  appeared 
puzzled  for  a  moment,  then  took  the  tail  of  his 
shirt  from  his  trousers,  and  wound  it  protectingly 
around  the  other  hand.  With  this  shield,  he 
again  grasped  the  chain,  planted  his  feet  as  if  to 
throw  every  ounce  of  strength  to  his  task,  and 
again  the  big  muscles  bulged.  Now,  he  twisted 
his  hands  backward  and  forward.  A  link  of  the 
chain  slowly  extended  itself,  another  responded 
and  gave  to  the  strain,  and  then,  answering  the 
heavy,  powerful,  twisting  pull,  a  link  parted  and 
the  cup  was  free. 
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"There I  r.rg.,,one  'em!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Henley.  We'll  learn  'em  not  to  chain  things 
up  in  a  wh /ic  mau's  o  untryl  " 

But  there  was  nothing  of  exultation  over  his 
marvelous  strength  in  his  words;  merely  satis- 
faction at  having  overcome  an  obstacle.  He 
filled  the  tin  cup  with  the  ice-water,  sampled  it 
himself  with  much  approval,  then  refilled  the 
cup  and  put  it  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  dog, 
which  fell  to  lapping  it  with  every  sign  of  grati- 
tude, while  the  giver  stood  above  him  and  smiled 
with  an  immense  understanding. 

"  Right  good  and  coolin',  ain't  it,  Fido?  "  the 
Mediator  asked. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  man's  feet,  and  the 
station  agent,  new  to  the  camp,  came  into  the 
waiting-room,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  fore- 
head,  and  evidently  in  quest  of  a  drink.  He 
paused  in  amazement  when  he  saw  the  cup  on 
the  floor,  the  dog,  and  the  gratified  Mediator, 
then  scowled  and  swore. 

"Who  did  that?"  he  demanded,  pointing  at 
the  broken  chain. 

"  I  sort  of  think  it  must  have  been  me,"  ad- 
mitted Lish,  with  a  broad  grin. 

The  station  agent  made  a  dash  at  the  dog,  which, 
loath  to  leave  this  marvelous  beverage,  switched 
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to  the  other  side  of  the  cup  and  lapped  mo -e 
greedily.  The  station  agent  lifted  a  foot  as  if 
to  icick  the  offending  thirsty  one,  but  that  was  as 
far  as  he  got,  for  the  IVIediator,  with  a  quick 
reach,  caught  the  station  agent  by  the  kg,  upset 
him  as  if  he  were  a  child,  and  then  smiled  cheer- 
fully at  the  over-toppled  man.  The  dog  jumped 
back,  affrighted  by  the  scuffle,  but  was  speedily  re- 
assured. 

"  That's  all  right,  Fido,"  said  Mr.  Henley,  in 
a  reassuring  voice.  "You  just  go  ahead  and 
hnish.  You're  drinkin'  with  me,  this  round,  and 
we  don't  calculate  to  let  anybody  butt  in  on  us, 
either." 

The  station  agent,  overawed  by  the  surprising 
strength  of  this  strange,  smiling  man  who  had 
so  deftly  upset  him,  sat  up,  and  glowered  at  the 
Mediator. 

"  Hope  I  didn't  hurt  you,  boss,"  Henley  re- 
marked, solicitously.  "  I'd  sure  hate  to  do  that, 
but  I  reckon  I'd  of  most  snuffed  you  out  if  you'd 
landed  on  my  friend  here.  You  ought  to  know 
better'n  to  keep  anything  from  drinkin'  out  here 
in  a  country  like  thisl  Water's  the  first  thing 
anybody  ought  to  have  for  nothin'.  Lordy, 
Man!  you  act  as  if  you'd  never  been  thirsty 
yourself.     Why,  say,  I'd  give  a  rattlesnake  water 
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if  I  met  him  on  the  desert.     'Tain't  fair  to  hoe 
water."  ^ 

The  station  agent,  havi.ig  a 'sense  of  humor, 
suddenly  laughed  and  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

"Don't  know  but  what  you're  right  about 
that,"  he  said.  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  put 
a  trough  out  there  under  the  tank  I  " 

Henley's  hand  was  thrust  forward  with  an 
abrupt  appeal  of  fellowship. 

"  By  Crackey!  "  he  declared.  "  You're  a  fel- 
ler  after  my  own  likin'I  I'm  right  sorry  I 
didn't  know  you  a  long  time  ago." 

"But  I  don't  like  to  have  dogs  drinking  out 
of  the  cup  here,"  insisted  the  agent. 

"Pshaw!  I  don't  either,"  assented  the  Media- 
tor.  ''  Only,  this  was  a  sort  of  rush  case,  and 
I  didn't  have  no  time  to  think.  Say!  I'll  buy 
a  new  cup  and  chain  when  you  get  the  trough! 
Eh?     That  fair  enough?" 

The  agent  thought  it  was.  The  dog,  duly 
thankful,  slipped  hastily  out  into  the  shade  of 
the  station,  and  Lish  made  known  his  want.  He 
departed  from  the  station  on  terms  of  amity  with 
the  agent,  carrying  a  huge  box  under  his  arm,  and 
agam  turned  toward  the  hospital  on  the  hill  back 
of  the  camp,  where  he  was  admitted  by  the  sister, 
and  conducted  inside. 
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..  ''  ^*"°'  ^'"•"  he  said,  to  the  man  on  the  cot. 
Uot  a  surprise  for  you." 
Higgins  looked  doubtful  until  he  saw  the  pack- 
age,  as  if  fearful  that  the  Mediator  had  returned 
monotonously  to  drone  through  more  weary  pages 
of  Bun-yan;  but  doubt  gave  way  to  curiosity  as 
L>sh  unfolded  his  box,  carefully  picking  the  knots 
loose  r,th  gnarled  fingers,  and  rolling  the  twine 
into  a  little  coil  before  going  farther. 

"  I  always  save  string,"  he  explained.  "  Never 
can  tell  when  it'll  come  in  handy.  Ain't  nothin'll 
take  Its  place  when  you  want  it  —  not  even  wire  " 
He  removed  the  lid  from  the  box,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  nurse  and  the  patient,  ex- 
tracted from  a  damp  moss  packing  a  large  bouquet 
of  flowers,  which  he  held  triumphantly  up  for 
approval.  '     *^ 

"How's  them  for  posies?"  he  demanded  in 
high  elation.  "  Nothin'  like  flowers  when  a  fel- 
ler ss.ck  Sent  clear  over  to  Phcenix  for  them, 
I  did.  Says  I,  'There's  old  Bill  Higgins,  white 
when  hes  sober,  and  a  cuss  when  he's  drunk,  up 
in  the  hospital.  Flowers  for  Bill.  Make  him 
happy  If  he's  gettin'  well,  and  look  good  on  his 
coflin  if  he  kicks  the  bucket! '  " 

The  sister  suppressed  a  smile,  and  Lish  tri- 
umphantly displayed  his  gift,  while  Bill  Higgins 
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stared  at  him,  then  smelled  the  fragrance,  and 
looked  perturbed  as  if  thinking  of  something. 

"  Lish,"  he  said,  huskily,  after  the  sister  had 
departed,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  somethin'.  Them 
posies  makes  me  feel  about  as  o'nery  as  anything 
in  the  world  could.  It's  about  my  wife  — 
Marthy!  She  sure  loved  flowers,  and  she  was 
the  finest  woman  that  ever  walked  in  shoe  leather, 
bar  none !  " 

He  set  his  jaw,  and  turned  his  head  away,  as 
if  ashamed  to  display  any  weakness,  while  the 
Mediator's  mouth  opened  in  astonishment. 

"  Didn't  ever  know  you  had  a  woman,"  he 
commiserated.     "  Croaked  ?  " 

"  No !  Just  left  me  because  I  was  so  damn 
o'nery  and  no  account!"  replied  Higgins,  still 
looking  away. 

"Booze?"  asked  the  Mediator,  with  a  show 
of  interest. 

'Sure!  Lord  only  knows  what  that  woman 
went  through  with  before  she  gave  up  and  laid 
down  her  hand,"  groaned  Higgins,  repentant. 

"I  could  have  guessed  it,"  declared  Lish, 
nodding  his  head.  "  You  sure  are  a  regular  heller 
when  you're  loaded." 

He  sat  with  a  great  air  of  sympathy,  waiting 
for  Higgins  to  speak  and  then,  as  If  fearful  o£ 
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intruding  on  another  man's  past,  timidly  led  him 
on. 

"  Of  course,  it  ain't  none  of  my  business.  Bill," 
he  said,  "  but  I'd  sure  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
about  her." 

"I'm  ashamed  to,"  said  Higgins,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  still  looking  at  the  wintlow,  as  if  think- 
ing of  something,  or  seeing  something  of  his  past 
mirrored  against  the  hills  that  were  assuming 
shadows  in  the  late  afternoon  sun.  Then,  as  if 
eager  to  talk,  he  slowly  turned  and  met  the  Media- 
tor's  eyes,  and  wet  his  lips. 

"  I've  had  time  to  do  some  thinkin'  since  you 
put  me  here,  Lish  Henley,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  and 
while  you've  done  the  best  you  knew  how,  and 
the  sisters  Is  all  right,  I  miss  Marthy.  You  see, 
her  and  me  was  married  nigh  on  to  twenty  years 
ago,  and  she  stuck  and  stood  for  an  awful  lot  till 
about  three  years  ago.  You  came  to  this  camp 
about  then.  She'd  left  me  over  in  Tucson,  be- 
cause  I  was  gettin'  worser  and  worser,  ai.d  I 
don't  blame  her,  either.     She  done  right." 

The  Mediator  again  nodded  as  if  heartily 
agreeing,  and  Higgins,  highly  repentant  and 
reminiscent,  rushed  ahead  as  if  to  unburden  his 
soul  by  confession. 

"  We  was  brought  up  over  in  Nebraska,"  he 
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said,  almost  as  if  to  himself,  "  and  her  dad's  farm 
was  near  my  dad's  farm.  I  vas  all  right  till  I 
got  to  be  about  twenty,  Lish.  Never  drank 
nothin'.  Then  I  got  to  goin'  with  u  bunch  that 
liked  the  booze,  and  I  took  a  little,  and  after  a 
while  I  took  more,  and  then  I  got  so  I'd  get 
pretty  well  pickled.  I  kept  my  dad  and  Marthy 
from  knowin'  it  for  a  long  time.  Then  they 
talked  to  me,  and  I  just  laughed  at  'em,  and  said 
I  could  get  away  with  it  without  hurtin'  myself.  I 
was  one  of  these  smart  guys  what  thinks  he's 
different  from  other  fellers,  and  can  quit  whenever 
he  wants  to,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot.  They 
don't  do  it  that  way.  You  know  it,  Lish!  But 
she  believed  in  me,  and  married  me,  and  we  come 
West  to  get  some  land  for  ourselves." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  his  hands 
clutched  the  sheets  and  rumpled  them,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  control  himself.  Again  he  spoke, 
as  if  to  himself. 

"  Lord !  How  Marthy  worked  I  Scrub,  and 
bake,  and  wash,  and  save;  but  we  was  happy  be- 
cause I  was  where  I  couldn':  get  the  booze.  Then 
the  country  settled  up,  and  almost  on  our  land 
came  the  railway,  and  then  there  was  a  station, 
and  then  a  town,  and  with  the  town  came  the 
rum-sellers.     By    this    time,    we    had    so    much 
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money  that  we  was  right  prosperoi-    and  it  sort 
of  swelled  my  head.     And  I  wanted  to  be  a  big 
man  in  the  town,  and  I  got  to  bein"  sociable,  and 
that  meant  drinkin'  a  little  now  and  then,  then 
drinkm'  more,  and  finally  gettin'   drunk  pretty 
regular;  but,  somehow,  I  was  different  than  I  had 
been,  because  whenever  I  got  drunk,  I  got  quarrel- 
some, and  fought.     At  first,  Marthy  only  begged 
me  to  go  slow  and  ease  up.     Then,  she  took  to 
cryin',  and  that  always  made  me  sore  when  I  had 
booze  aboard,  and  then  she  got  sort  of  hopeless 
like." 

The  Mediator  scowled  at  the  speaker,  and  Hig- 
gms  caught  the  look  of  condemnation. 

"  That's  right,"  he  declared.     "  I'm  a  no-ac- 
count hound,  and  know  it.     Well,  then  I  began  to 
blow  in  the  money  we'd  saved,  and  by  and  by  that 
was  all  gone.     Then  along  comes  a  fellow  and 
makes  me  an  offer  for  the  ranch,  and  I'm  drunk, 
and  I  sell  the  place  for  half  what  it's  worth.' 
That's  what  booze  did  for  me  then.     After  that, 
I  got  U;.ed  to  tears,  because  I  was  drunk  most  of 
the  time,  and  a  drunken  man  has  no  pity.     Sober 
times.  I  could  have  killed  myself,  so  in  the  end, 
when  drunk,  I  got  uglier  and  uglier,  and  took  out 
on  others  what  I  owed  myself.    So  we  came  West  ■ 
again  with  what  money  was  left  — and  there  was 
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mighty  little  of  it  —  and  Marthy  worked  harder, 
and  saved  more,  and  I  tried  to  brace  up  a  little. 
Then,  in  a  drunken  row,  I  shot  a  man.  Self-de- 
fense, all  right,  so  I  got  off  I  Pity  it  was,  because 
then  they'd  have  hanged  me,  and  Marthy  would 
have  had  a  little  left.  That  feller  had  some 
friends,  and  they  tried  to  get  me.  I  had  to  shoot 
some  more.  That  made  me  desperate.  So  then 
I  drank  more,  and  shot  more,  and  then  Marthy 
left  me,  and  I  turned  loose  worse  than  ever,  half- 
hopin'  that  someone  would  kill  me;  because  after 
she  went  I  hated  myself  so  much  when  I  was  sober 
that  I  had  to  get  drunk  to  forget.  Then  I  bump 
into  you,  and  you  was  right  to  let  me  have  it,  and 
you've  been  so  white  since  I've  been  lyin'  here 
gettin'  well  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it.  I 
do,  Lish.     You're  white,  clean  through !  " 

He  was  almost  in  tears  when  he  concluded,  and 
the  Mediator  looked  uncomfortable.  He  tried 
to  turn  the  conversation  away  from  himself. 

"Where  is  she  now  —  your  woman?"  He 
asked,  looking  away  from  Higgins  to  save  the 
latter  embarrassment. 

"  At  a  place  called  Peaceful  Hill,  up  in  Call- 
fornia." 

Lish  leaned  forward  on  his  knees  in  a  medita- 
tive attitude. 
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By  Jimmmy!"  he  said,  at  last,  "  »hafs  the 
very  place  I  want  to  go  tol  If  thl.'  "''  ""^ 
I'm  pinin'  for  it's  peace  I  •.  r  "''y. ',  ""'"'""8 
thev  make  ,  (  i      t  '  d'sgustin'  the  way 

The  man  on  the  bed  smiled,  remembering  fh. 
reputation  borne  by  this  peaceful  man  o  "be Lg 
th^.rnost  deadly  thing  on  two  feet  in  the  wZ 

''Vol.  .Jon't  believe  that,  eh?"  demar  led 
Lshch        ca„y.     ..Well,  it's  so  I     I'm  drad  s  k 

iper  1  ke'    '   'J"--'-"-,    fightin-,    drinkin' 

fo. .     A    elUr  that  don't  like  to  sec  nothin'  fight 
and  would  run  himself,  every  time,  if  he  waL 
afrajdtorun       You're  a  fightin'  man !     I  ain't 
elr-fThl     ^T""'^'^'^'°-     ^°y° 
ca.np  an  hour?    No  siree-e!     I'd  hit  it  out  o{ 

loo"dS!f"'  'f,r^"^  *°  *h=  window  and 
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"  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  when  you  get  out 
of  here,  Bill  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  patient  shooit  his  head,  hopelessly. 
"  Well,  ain't  it  about  time  you  cut  out  this  rum, 
and  tooii  to  workin',  and  tryin'  to  show  that 
woman  that  was  no  doubt  ten  times  too  good  for 
you  that  you're  good  for  somethin'  besides  a  ex- 
ample of  the  evils  of  drink?"  scornfully  ques- 
tioned the  Mediator, 

For  a  long  time,  Bill  Iliggins  lay  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  Lish  patiently  waited. 

"Lish,"  said  the  bad  man,   turning  his   face 

toward  the  Mediator,  "  you  want  to  know  what 

I'm  goin'  to  do.    Well,  I'll  tell  you.    I'm  a  good 

hard-rock  miner.     I'm  goin'  up  to  some  place  in 

California,    where   nobody   knows   me,    and   no- 

body'll  ask  me  to  take  a  drink,  and  I'm  goin'  to 

work.     Goin'  to  save  my  money.     Goin*  to  show 

Marthy  that  it's  worth  while  to  give  me  another 

chance;  because,  Lish  Henley,  I've  had  my  lesson, 

and  I'm  eatin'  my  heart  out  for  her!    It  seems  to 

me  I  cculd  die  just  to  have  her  tell  me,  once 

more,  like  she  used  to  when  she  was  a  girl,  and 

I  was  a  boy,  that  she  loved  me,  and  believed  in 

me.  ...  I  wish  you'd  get  to  hell  out  of  here !  " 

And  the  Mediator,  as  he  walked  slowly  down 
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the  street  in  the  coming  sunset,   smiled  with   a 
great  satisfaction,  and  said  to  himself: 

"It  was  them  flowers  that  done  it  I  That's 
what  it  was!  They  sure  walloped  him  right  in 
the  place  where  he  keeps  his  heart  1 " 


CHAPTER  III 


OFF  ON   lllK  OUEST 

High  up  in  the  mountains,  so  devoid  of  life  and 
in  such  a  profound  silence  that  even  the  rustle  of 
wind  across  a  tiny  grass  clump  sounded  loud  and 
harsh,  stood  a  queer,  ragged  structure  Its  upper 
part  consisted  of  a  tent,  now  weather  beaten  and 
patched,  with  a  joint  of  rusty  stove-pipe  pro- 
jecting from  its  peak.  Its  lower  part  w;is  a  patch- 
work of  lumber  from  packing  cases,  with  here  and 
th  re  strips  of  tin  from  melted  cans.  Inside, 
I'.tie  was  a  corner  where  a  floor  had  been  started, 
and  it  was  plain  that  this  was  being  added  to  by 
degrees,  as  more  baking  powder  and  condensed- 
milk  boxes  became  available.  The  part  not  cov- 
ered was  plain,  trampled  earth.  A  rickety  bunk 
occupied  one  side  of  the  interior,  and  above  it  was 
a  convenient  shelf  for  tobacco,  cigarette  papers, 
matches,  cartridges,  a  horn  spoon  and  similar  im- 
pedimenta. A  battered  tin  stove,  some  battered 
cooking  utensils,  a  pile  of  tin  cans,  and  a  home- 
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made  stool  and  table  with  oilcloth  covering  fur- 
nished  the  culinary  department.  But  the  place 
was  not  without  decoration,  for  pinned  here  and 
there  on  sides  and  ends  were  lurid  advertisements 
for  everythmg  from  cartridges  to  tooth  prepara- 
tions, and  each  one  was  surrounded  by  frilled 
paper  frames  constructed  with  much  care.  In 
front  of  the  abode  was  a  porch  effect  contrived  by 
taekmg  gunny  sacks,  salt  sacks,  flour  sacks  and 
pieces  of  overalls  and  blouses  on  a  pole  frame- 
work,  and  beneath  this,  reposing  on  his  back  in 

"  At"Hote  "^  ^"'''  """^  ^''  ^^''^^  """'^y' 
The  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  distant  western 
peaks,  and  all  of  Mr.  Henley's  world  had  been 
pamted  rare  colors,  verging  from  golden  yellows 
to  soft  purples -a  giant  canvas  of  wonderful 
beauty  found  scarcely  anywhere  else  in  such  per- 
fect,on;  but  the  Mediator  was  not  at  the  moment 
thmkmg  of  th,s  scene.     He  rested  on  his  side  and 
elbow  and  stared  wistfully  at  a  dump  that  thrust 
■tscli  out  from  the  mountainside  some  hundred 
yards  from  his  home,  and  that  plainly  signified 

much  labor  Behind  it  a. black  hole,  looking  for 
al  the  world  l.ke  a  watchful  eye  in  the  face  of  the 
Ml  told  of  a  mine.  Mr.  Henley's  view  of  his 
mme  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  something  that  saun- 
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tered  lazily  forward,  and  paused  to  look  at  the 
prospector,  and  the  something  was  a  marvelous 
mouse-colored  old  burro,  with  a  gray  face,  soft, 
intelligent  eyes,  rounded  body,  and  legs  as  delicate 
as  a  nymph's. 

"  Hello,  Jack.  Where  in  tarnation  you  been  all 
day?"  demanded  the  Mediator,  with  assumed 
anger.  "You  got  to  quit  bummin'  around  the 
way  you  been  doin'  lately,  or  —  or  I'll  send  you  to 
school !     That's  what  I'll  do !  " 

As  if  the  threat  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Jack 
came  daintily,  languidly  forward,  stretched  out  his 
muzzle,  and  proceeded  to  nip  at  the  Mediator's 
nose,  his  soft  lips  barely  catching  the  tip  of  it. 
The  man  appeared  to  enjoy  this  evidence  of  affec- 
tion. 

"  Go  on,  you  old  skeesicks  1 "  he  said.  "  Try- 
in'  to  kiss  and  make  up,  eh?  All  right,  son,  I 
won't  send  you  to  school." 

Jack  backed  away  to  investigate  a  discarded 
milk  can,  and  the  prospector  gave  a  great  sigh. 
He  twisted  around,  sat  up,  rolled  a  cigarette,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Jack,  as  was  his  habit  when 
wanting  to  think  aloud. 

"  Jack,"  he  remarked,  "  something's  got  to  be 
done.  We  cain't  hold  out  much  longer,  old  man. 
We  owe  most  two  thousand  dollars  down  in  Bur- 
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ton  an'  they're  gettin'  shy  when  we  ask  for 
grub.     This  here 


more 


!  prospect  ain't  gettin'  any  richer, 
and  .t  a.n  t  goin'  to.  It's  just  a  good  low-grade 
mme,  and  .t  11  take  a  heap  of  money  to  get  water 
oit.  We  am  t  got  no  money.  We've  got  some 
tellers  comm  here  to-morrer  mornin'  to  look  at  it 
and  maybe  they'll  make  us  an  offer  of  somethin' 
and  we  d  orter  take  it,  and  get  out  of  debt;  but, 
jack,  ltd  most  break  our  hearts  to  leave  such  a 
tine  home  as  this  is." 

He  stared  up  at  the  shelter  he  had  constructed 
with  such  laborious  pains  in  the  three  years  he  had 
occupied  ,t,  and  back  into  the  tent,  and  his  face 
twisted  a  little  with  regret. 
_^  "There  she  is,"  he  said  in  his  soft  mumble. 
Amt    no    finer    home    anywhere    on    earth. 
Reglar   palace!     Floor    growin'    every   month. 
Art  gallery  like  a  king  would  have.     Stove  good 
tor  another  six  months,  and  that  there  bed  suits 
me  better  n  any  one  I  ever  owned.     Everything 
handy,  too.     Water  only  four  mile  off,  and  I  can 
get  enough  grease  wood  in  three  days  to  last  me 
for^two  weeks!     There  ain't  no  such  home  as 

He  frowned  at  the  hills  around,  and  reached  into 
h>s  pocket,  and  took  out  a  letter  that  he  opened 
and  read  with  great  deliberation.     It  was  in  the 
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crabbed  hand  of  a  man  who  toils;  bui  was  easily 
deciperable. 

Dear  Lish:  Well,  old  friend,  I  am  still  liere  at  the  Keswicit 
mmes,  and  tliere  are  no  better  in  California,  to  my  way  of 
thinlcmg.  I've  fought  it  out,  at  last,  and  have  kept  my  word 
given  to  you  the  day  you  got  me  out  of  the  hospital  there  in 
Burton,  took  me  to  the  train,  and  loaned  me  money  to  come 
here  with.  That's  nineteen  months  ago,  ana  I  haven't  taken 
a  drmk  of  any  kind  of  booze,  and  don't  ever  intend  to,  and 
don't  want  it.  The  smell  of  the  stuflf  makes  me  sick.  But 
what  I'm  writing  you  about  is  this.  Just  a  month  ago  to-day 
they  made  me  foreman  of  the  Keswick  Queen  and  to-day  they 
boosted  my  pay.  I'm  practically  the  boss.  The  supe  likes  me, 
and  says  so.  I  can  have  anything  I  want,  and  what  I  want 
most  IS  a  good  assistant,  and  the  only  man  I  can  think  of  is 
you.  I  told  the  old  man  about  you  and  what  you'd  done  for 
me,  and  he  said  to  send  for  you  right  away.  It's  a  good  job, 
Lish,  and  you  can  make  and  save  money  up  here.  I  wish 
you'd  wire  me  right  away  if  you'll  come  and  take  it.  Of 
course  if  you're  getting  rich  down  there,  you  won't  come.  But 
if  you  am't,  get  a  hustle  on  yourself. 

Yours  to  a  cinder, 

Wm.  Higcins. 
P.  S.  Ive  wrote  to  Marthy  but  she  won't  answer.  But 
I'm  not  giving  up.  I  want  her,  Lish,  and  sometime  she'll  know 
that  she  needs  me  and  that  I  need  her,  and  she'll  come  back 
and  see  that  I'm  not  the  fighting  drunken  dog  she  had  to  leave 
Bill. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Mediator  sat  there,  ab- 
sently staring  at  the  deepening  shadows  and  smok- 
ing as  if  to  discover  and  outline  some  course  of 
action.  His  deliberations,  unvoiced,  ran  swiftly 
over  the  time  since  he  had  started  Bill  Higgins 
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away  on  the  course  that  was  to  make  of  him  a 
reputable  citizen. 

"He  got  away  from  it,"  he  mused.  "See 
what  he  is  now!  "jt  I  couldn't  have  done  that, 
nohow,  because  it's  so  plagued  hard  for  me  to 
work  for  other  men.  He  knows  how.  I  always 
liked  Bill,  sober.  And  here's  me,  hankerin'  for 
peace,  with  every  bad  man  in  five  hundred  mile 
wantin'  to  take  a  crack  at  me,  seventy  greasers 
itchin'  to  see  me  planted,  a  dozen  Injuns  covetin' 
my  scalp,  and  plumb  scared  to  go  to  the  camp  for 
grub  for  fear  somebody'll  up  and  shoot  me. 
And  Lord  knows  I've  tried  to  be  a  nice  sort  of 
man,  to  pay  my  debts,  and  keep  from  fightin' 
right  up  to  the  last  minute.  What  in  thunder 
have  I  done  that  makes  'em  pick  on  me?  Seems 
to  me  like  somebody's  always  gettin'  my  dander 
ruffed  up,  so's  I  have  to  either  show  yaller,  or 
just  naturally  shoot  'em  plumb  full  of  holes.  I'm 
itchin'  for  peace,  I  am  1  " 

He  sat  up  with  ?,  jerk,  and  his  face  brightened. 
He  looked  at  the  face  of  the  dump,  then  around 
at  the  soft  panorama  of  mountain  and  flat,  and 
back  at  Jack. 

"  Pear  'ful  Hill  I  "  he  almost  shouted,  and  the 
burro  lii.ed  his  head  and  looked  at  him  with  grave 
curiosity.     "Peaceful   Hill!     That's   the   place. 
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And,  by  Crackeyi  Maybe  I  can  persuade  that 
Marthy  Higgins  to  have  a  little  sense.  Must  be 
a  peaceful  sort  of  place,  and  they  ain't  nobody 
goin'  to  pick  on  me  up  there.  Nobody  up  there'll 
be  wantin'  to  say  he  was  the  feller  what  put  Lish. 
Henley  under  the  grass.     Peaceful  Hill  1  " 

He  walked  out  to  the  burro,  stroked  the  long 
ears,  patted  the  rough  neck,  and  then  stood  for 
some  time  drinking  in  the  whole  landscape,  as  if 
already  he  were  parting  from  it  for  the  last  time, 
as  from  an  old  friend.  The  candlelight  glowed 
for  a  little  while  in  the  "  reg'lar  palace  "  then  went 
out,  and  Jack,  sleepily  resting  beside  the  tent, 
heard  the  stentorian  sounds  indicating  that  the 
Mediator  had  fallen  asleep  with  a  fine,  untroubled 
conscience. 

The  sun  had  barely  risen  In  the  morning,  and 
Jack  had  scarcely  resumed  his  investigation  of  the 
empty  cans,  before  smoke  ascended  in  a  gray 
cloud  from  the  stove-pipe,  and  the  Mediator, 
ruffled  and  rumpled,  washed  his  face  in  a  pint  of 
the  precious  water  from  the  barrel  outside.  He 
filled  the  olla  and  swung  it  back  under  the  shelter, 
sliced  the  bacon,  gave  the  rinds  to  Jack  who  had 
calmly  entered  the  tent  in  expectancy,  and  threw 
a  handful  of  black  coffee  into  the  blackened  tin 
pot,  before  he  heard  voices  ascending  the  trail. 
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"  There  they  are,"  he  said  to  Jack,  "  and  that 
shows  they  sabel  They  got  an  early  start  so's  to 
beat  the  sun.  Now,  we'll  see  what  they  think  of 
this-here  hole  in  the  ground  I  " 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  home,  and  saw 
three  men  approaching,  one  a  leathery-faced, 
tanned,  sinewy  man  with  sharp  eyes,  and  two 
others  plainly  less  accustomed  to  saddles  and  early 
rides,  the  mining  expert  and  his  employers.  Lish 
threw  more  coffee  into  the  pot,  and  sliced  more 
bacon,  and  heard  them  discuss  the  trip  from  Bur- 
ton while  they  partook  of  his  meager  hospitality. 
They  seemed  real  men,  for  which  he  was  glad, 
and,  furthermore,  they  were  there  to  do  business. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  meal  was  finished  and  he 
stood  on  the  dump  that  he  imparted  any  informa- 
tion. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  there  she  is.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  that  dump'll  run,  but  accordin'  to  my 
figures,  it's  worth  about  three  thousand,  milled. 
That  you  fellers'll  have  to  decide.  It's  on  a  flat 
floor  so  you  can  measure  it,  and  I  gave  you  a 
good  average  sample  when  you  first  asked  for 
it." 

The  expert  climbed  down  and  inspected  it, 
picked  up  numerous  pieces  of  the  ore,  shook  an 
approving  head  and  said,  "  Mr.  Henley,  you  are 
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a  good,  safe  sampler.     It  ought  to  go  even  better 
than  your  sample." 

"  Always  try  to  pick  the  worst  rock,  so's  not  to 
bunco  myself  I  "  declared  Lish.  And  the  expert, 
staring  at  him,  smiled,  convinced  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  a  truthful  man. 

"  Now,"  said  the  prospector,  reaching  behind 
the  timbers  at  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  and  taking 
out  some  candles,  "  I've  only  got  two  sticks,  so 
you  folks  can  fight  for  'em,  and  the  ones  that  loses 
has  to  carry  candles  in  their  hands.  I'll  lead  the 
way  and  then  it's  up  to  you." 

He  took  them  back  into  the  darkness,  explain- 
ing as  he  passed  that  there  were  no  sump  holes, 
no  sinks,  and  nothing  but  side  drifts;  that  here 
they  would  find  so  much  ore  blocked  out,  and  that 
there  the  ledge  showed  lean.  He  withdrew  and 
left  the  expert  and  his  employers  as  carelessly  as 
if  the  sale  of  the  property  was  of  the  smallest 
moment  to  him.     His  par*^ing  w  ords  were : 

"  You  can  measure,  you  can  sample,  you  can  do 
anything  you  want  to.     It's  up  to  you." 

In  the  face  of  his  drift,  he  began  the  monoto- 
nous, one-handed  drill  work  which  wears  the  souls 
of  men,  but  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  while 
back  from  the  hollows  he  heard  the  clink  of  the 
expert's  prospecting  hammer,   the  reverberating 
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sounds  of  voices,  and  the  hollow  beat  of  steps  as 
the  visitors  inspected  and  searched  into  the  work 
that  he  had  done  in  the  long  period  of  effort. 
They  waited  for  him  to  fire  his  shots  at  the  end 
of  the  i.ift,  and  he  invited  the  expert  to  accom- 
pany him  back  when  it  was  certain  that  the 
powder  fumes,  deadly  and  headache-proving,  had 
dissipated.  He  stood  in  the  rear  while  the  expert 
selected  samples,  and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  saw 
him  ride  away  with  them,  carefully  tagged.  He 
was  not  half  as  anxious  to  sell  now  as  he  had  been 
on  the  previous  evening;  but,  being  of  that  type 
whose  decisions  are  not  subject  to  wavering,  he 
viewed  the  possibilities  without  regret. 

But  the  final  pang  came  just  a  week  later,  when, 
with  all  his  bills  paid,  and  four  thousand  dollars 
in  the  belt  around  his  waist,  the  Mediator  pre- 
pared to  depart.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  place 
never  looked  so  homelike,  nor  the  "  reg'lar 
palace  "  so  grand  and  comfortable.  The  very  tin 
cans  piled  outside  had  eyes  to  stare  at  him.  He 
wished  he  could  put  in  a  dozen  more  shots  just 
to  see  how  the  ledge  ran.  He  had  a  notion  to 
work  on  the  ground,  no  longer  his  own,  until  his 
food  was  exhausted.  He  was  certain  that  had  he 
but  held  on  longer  the  ore  might  have  fattened 
until  he  could  find  the  way  to  make  the  mine  a 
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big  one.  There  was  but  one  consolation  in  a 
dreary  world,  and  this  was  that  he  was  leaving  the 
land  of  gun  men  with  bad  reputations  behind,  to 
start  life  all  over  again  where  everything  would 
spell  peace  and  every  man  be  peaceable.  He  had 
wired  Bill  Higgins  that  he  was  coming  and  he 
vaguely  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  work 
for  other  men,  to  take  their  orders,  and  to 
draw  their  money.  He  had  tried  it,  sometimes, 
for  very  brief  intervals  when  fortune  had  not 
smiled,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  recall,  it  had  not 
been  so  difficult.  Now,  he  was  going  to  quit  un- 
certainties, and  wandering,  and  become  like  any 
other  thrifty  man  —  cautious,  certain,  and  saving. 
He  explained  this  to  Jack  as  he  dismantled  his 
home  of  all  that  he  proposed  to  carry  away,  his 
blankets,  gold  pan,  horn  spoon,  tobacco,  candle- 
sticks, prospector's  pick,  and  meager  wardrobe. 
At  the  last  minute,  he  returned  and  quite  carefully 
took  down  the  lithographs  that  constituted  his 
"  art  gallery,"  and  he  took  infinite  pains  to  roll 
them  so  they  would  not  be  damaged. 

"  Come  on.  Jack.  It's  our  last  trip  to  the 
camp,"  he  said,  sorrowfully,  as  he  turned  down 
the  trail  after  striving  vainly  to  find  some  other 
excuse  for  remaining  longer.  "  We  been  right 
happy  here,  ain't  we,  old  pardner?" 
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But  Jack,  phlegmatic,  and  thinking  of  nothing 
save  that  he  had  something  of  a  pack  on  his  back, 
made  no  reply,  and  obediently  followed  his 
master. 

They  halted  at  the  last  turn  of  the  hills  that 
would  let  them  have  a  view  of  their  old  home, 
and  the  Mediator  looked  back  with  sorrowful 
eyes  at  the  white  speck  in  the  distance,  seeming 
so  alone  and  deserted.     It  had  never  looked  like 
that  before.     It  had  suddenly  become   strange. 
It  was  no  longer  his.     They  were  not  coming  back 
to  It.     It  would  be  torn  down  by  strangers  and 
replaced  by  some  big  sheet-iron  structure  housing 
many  men,  none  of  whom  would  ever  think  of 
him  and  the  years  he  had  worked  ther     n  that 
hole  in  the  hillside.     He  turned  Jack    .,ound  in 
the  trail,  and  advised  him  to  bid  it  good-by;  but 
Jack  merely  nuzzled  his  master's  hand  as  if  ad- 
vismg  haste  before  the  midday  heat. 

As  they  approached  the  camp  a  new  cause  for 
perturbation  assailed  him.  What  on  earth  was 
he  to  do  -ith  Jack?  This  thought  weighed  him 
down  as  ne  came  to  the  first  of  the  straggling 
buildmgs,  and  then  debouched  into  the  single 
street  of  Burton  that  would  pass  the  dozen  or  so 
spoons,  the  few  merchandise  stores,  and  the  post- 
office.     Men  saluted  him  boisterously  from  the 
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doorways,  and  he  answered  with  gravity,  and 
trudged  straight  ahead  to  the  railway  station, 
where  he  led  Jack  to  the  watering  trough  beneath 
the  tank,  the  very  trough  that  he  had  b-en  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  the  thirsty  ones,  men  and 
beasts,  from  off  the  desert  wastes.  He  cautioned 
Jack  to  remain  there  in  the  shade,  and  walked 
determinedly  into  the  waiting-room  and  up  to  the 
grated  window. 

"  Hello,  Jerry,"  he  called  through  it,  and  the 
agent  came  toward  him  with  a  familiar  grin. 
"  Jerry,"  he  said,  "  I'm  in  a  heap  of  trouble. 
Jack  and  me's  goin'  to  a  place  called  Keswick,  in 
Californy.     How  much  do  the  tickets  cost?  " 

Jerry  fingered  over  some  sheets,  and  quoted 
the  price. 

"  One  ticket,  thirty-five  plunks.  Two  tickets, 
seventy." 

"  But  say,  where  will  they  let  Jack  ride  ?  "  de- 
manded the  Mediator.     "In  the  express  car?" 

"Why,  what  in  the  deuce  is  Jack,  anyhow?" 
demanded  Jerry,  staring  at  the  Mediator  as  if 
thinking  him  mad. 

At  that  moment,  they  heard  the  clatter  of  small 
hoofs,  and  Jack's  head  appeared  in  the  door,  smil- 
ing at  his  master  as  if  to  say,  "  Found  you,  did 
I?  "     Then,  being  wise  as  to  the  size  of  packs,  he 
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halted,  knowing  that  his  burden  could  not  clear 
the  space. 

"That's  him,"  explained  Lish,  jerking  his 
thumb  toward  the  ;1')or. 

The  station  ag.^nt,  being  an  unfeeling  man, 
doubled  over  and  laughed,  then,  observing  that 
Henley  was  very  earnest,  quoted  the  rules. 

"  Can't  take  him  unless  you  ship  him  as  express 
and  crate  him,"  he  said. 

"Crate  him?  Crate  Jack?  So  he  couldn't 
move  around  and  rest  hisscif?  Not  by  a  dinged 
sight!"  emphatically  protested  the  Mediator. 

"  That's  the  rule,"  insisted  Jerry.  "  No  other 
way  unless  you  hire  a  freight  car,  or  hoof  it." 

"  And  can  1  ride  with  him  in  the  freight  car?  " 
demanded  Lish,   i:opefully. 

"  Sure  you  can,  if  you  pay  your  fare." 
"  Then  give  mc  a  car." 

"But,  say,  List^il  That's  pretty  expensive. 
Why  don't  you  sell  the  burro,  or  give  him  away  ?  " 
"Why  don't  you  sell  your  mother,  or  your 
brother?"  demanded  the  Mediator.  "Who 
asked  you  about  expense,  Jerry?  Lord,  man, 
that  ain't  no  common  donkey.  He's  my  friend, 
that  feller  is!  Me  and  him's  been  together  for 
five  years;  slept  together;  fed  together;  been 
drunk  together  before  I  cut  it  out;  fought  to- 
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g«hcr;  been  tiusted  together;  had  money  to- 
gether! Leave  himl  Humph  I  He'd  never 
forgive  me,  I  reckon,  and  there  wouldn't  be  no 
place  homelike  for  me  without  him.  Nope  I  Wc 
travel  together.     Got  the  car?  " 

"  Yes,  there's  one  out  there  on  the  sidin^'  now. 
Train  comes  through  in  just  two  hours.  Run- 
way out  there.  I'll  help  you  plant  it  so's  to  lead 
him  up,  unless  you  want  to  throw  him  in." 

"Guess  you  ain't  seen  him  kick  none,"  re- 
marked Lish,  blithely.  "  If  you  had  you'd  start 
for  the  runway   right  now.     Come  on." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Jack,  to  his  surprise,  was 
securely  tied  in  one  end  of  a  clean  box  car,  and  the 
Mediator  was  up  at  a  provision  store,  buying 
baled  hay  and  straw,  and  explaining  his  needs. 
Also,  he  bought  a  barrel  of  water  lest  Jack  go 
dry,  and  as  a  lasv  thoughtful  perquisite,  a  sack  of 
cornmeal,  explaining,  as  he  did  so,  that  Jack  had 
always  liked  it. 

"  Maybe  it'll  keep  the  poor  feller  from  gettin' 
homesick,"  he  observed,  hopefully.  "  I  sort  of 
expect  he'll  be  all  busted  up  leavin'  here,  because 
he  don't  know  where  we're  goin'  as  well  as  I  do." 

He  went  back  to  the  station,  and  paid  his  bill 
uncomplainingly,  but  mentally  deciding  that  rail- 
roads should  get  rich  if  it  cost  so  much  to  take 
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one  poor  little  burro  on  a  four-  or  five-day  jour- 
ney, and  then  as  a  happy  afterthought,  got  out  his 
beloved  art  gallery,  and  taclced  the  posters  inside 
the  car  to  give  it  a  homelike  appearance.  He 
was  sorry  that  he  had  not  brought  his  cot  and 
stove;  but  they  were  far  behind,  up  there  in  the 
lonesome  hut  in  the  mountains.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Old  Rest  came  down,  followed  by  two 
Mexicans  carrying  a  case  of  "  sody-pop  "  and  a 
huge  chunk  of  ice.  A  provision  dealer  joined 
them,  and  lounged  outside  'he  car.  A  cowman 
with  jingling  rowels  followed,  and  then  two  or 
three  other  prospectors  of  his  own  kind.  The 
crowd  grew  as  the  news  became  bruited  over  the 
camp  that  the  Mediator  was  departing,  for  good 
and  all.  Many  of  them  bethought  themselves 
of  something  to  add  to  his  comfort,  and  many 
others  came  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  go.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  when  the  train 
pulled  in,  and  the  locomotive  switched  his  car 
back  and  coupled  it  into  the  train.  The  crowd 
gathered  by  the  door  again  while  the  conductor 
went  in  to  get  his  orders,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
Mediator  made  his  long-remembered  farewell 
speech. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
the  box  car,  r.-ith  his  white  hat  on  the  back  of 
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his  head,  "be  good  I  There  ain't  nothin'  like 
bein'  peaceful.  I'm  goin'  to  where  I  can  get  it, 
and  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar  on  that.  There's 
a  lot  of  you  here  that  I  like,  and  some  that  I 
don't  like.  Them  that  I  liked,  knowed  it,  and 
them  that  I  didn't  like,  knowed  it.  I  been  around 
this  camp  a  mighty  long  time,  and  they  ain't  no 
one  can  say  I  didn't  always  do  all  I  knowed  how 
to  keep  the  peace." 

He  paused  impressively  and  glared  at  them, 
and  some  of  the,  i  grinned  with  joyous  recollec- 
tion of  his  manner  of  forcing  the  white  dove  to 
brood  over  that  part  of  Arizona,  and  some  others 
scowled  and  involuntarily  turned  to  look  at  the 
graveyard  up  on  the  hill  behind  the  town.  The 
train  began  to  move  and  his  last  words  were  ut- 
tered as  he  leaned  far  out  of  the  moving  car. 

"  Be  peaceful,"  he  shouted.  "  It's  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world.  The  Good  Book  says  forgive 
your  enemies,  and  love  one  another.  I'm  right 
sorry  to  leave  those  of  you  who  was  my  friends. 
All  the  rest  can  go  plumb  to  hell  I    ^dios/  " 


CHAPTER  IV 

AND  PEACE    COMETH   NOT 

LiSH  was  a  very  subdued  man  on  the  day  he 
arnved  with  Jack  in  Keswick,  after  many  strange 
adventures,  and  reported  for  work.     Men  who 
did  not  understand  had  made  fun  of  him  as  he 
rode  with  his  burro,  and  asked  him  simple  ques- 
tions.    Some  of  them  had  been  sorry  for  it,  when 
they  recovered  consciousness.     Some  of  them  had 
fathomed  h.s  quiet  simplicity  and  been  kindly, 
and  those  he  remembered  with  much  gratitude, 
and  referred  to  their  names,  which  he  had  in- 
scribed in  the  little  worn  memorandum  book  that 
contamed  all  his  modest  accounts.     He  was  cer- 
tarn  that  all  of  these  friends,  at  some  time  or  an- 
other    might  come  by  his  place,  and  find  proof 
that  he  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  who  ever  for- 
got  a  friend.     Some  of  the  others  he  wanted  to 
forget,  but  couldn't.     From  Burton  to  Keswick, 
railway  men  told  stories  of  him,  and  referred  to 
him  as  the  carload  of  dynamite  they  had  carried 
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on  such-and-such  a  date.  His  trip  passed  down 
'nto  railway  history  as  an  eventful  one,  and  there 
were  those  who  referred  to  it  as  to  a  battle,  and 
pointed  to  scars  in  proof  of  their  having  met  the 
strange  man  who  wielded  such  a  mighty  "  punch  " 
His  quest  for  peace  had  not  been  auspicious  up  to 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  but  he  brightened  with 
hope  on  the  day  he  assisted  the  complacent  Jack 
out  of  the  car,  delivered  him,  temporarily,  to  a 
corral,  and  sought  the  reformed  William  Higgins, 
now  the  responsible  foreman  for  a  great  mine. 

"  Well,  Bill,"  he  said,  with  a  grin,  as  he  looked 
«irough  an  office  window,  "  I'm  here  all  right 
Top-side-up,  with  care.  Jack  come  with  me. 
He  s  boardin'  down  here  with  a  right-nice  feller. 
Got  my  blankets  here,  too." 

He  hoisted  a  bundle  into  view  that  made  some 
of  the  clerks  gurgle  with  delight,  and  took  off  his 
hat  to  wio.  his  forehead  with  his  coat-sleeve.  It 
shone  white,  in  contrast  with  his  cinder-blackened 
face,  and  for  an  instant  Higgins'  heart  sank. 
The  Mediator  did  not  seem  the  heroic  figure  that 
he  had  remembered.  But  Higgins,  grown  to 
man's  measure  with  his  responsibilities,  was  not 
the  one  to  weaken  where  an  old  friend  was  con- 
cerned,  even  if  the  old  friend  had  won  his  esteem 
by  nearly  kUling  him.     He  busied  himself  in  the 
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Mediator's  welcome,  and  conducted  him  to  his 
own  quarters. 

"  There's  two  rooms  here  I  don't  use,  Lish," 
he  said,  "  and  you  can  have  'em.  Here's  a  bath- 
tub with  runnin'  water.  In  there's  a  closet  for 
your  own  use.  That  red  building  you  passed 
on  the  way  uir  here  is  the  store-house,  and  I'll 
tell  'em  who  you  are  and  that  anything  you  want 
you're  to  have.  The  supe,  and  you  and  me,  and 
the  assayer  and  the  head  millman  eat  at  one  table. 
I'll  show  it  to  you  when  the  gong  blows,  and  that'll 
be  in  about  a  couple  of  hours.  I  expect  you  want 
to  take  a  bath,  now." 

"  What  for?  "  demanded  the  Mediator. 

"Why  you  ain't  so  all-fired  clean-lookin'," 
protested  Higgins.  "  Come  over  here  and  look 
at  yourself." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  large  mirror  In  the  corner 
of  the  bathroom,  and  the  Mediator  followed 
meekly  after  him. 

"  Gee  whiz.  Bill  I  Ain't  that  a  ringdinger  of  a 
lookin'-glass,"  he  said.  "Why,  say!  It's  blg- 
ger'n  the  glass  there  in  the  Old  Rest." 

He  might  have  passed  away  from  it  entirely 
unconscious  of  his  own  appearance,  had  not  Hig- 
gins, wishing  to  present  him  in  a  cleanly  plight, 
insisted  on  turning  the  water  Into  the  tub.    And 
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into  it  Lish  plunged,  gurgling  with  enjoyment, 
and  shouting  through  the  flimsy  partition  that  this 
was  the  first  swim  he  had  had  since  he  left  the 
Rio  Grande  River  seven  years  before. 

"Washin'  in  a  gold  pan  ain't  nothin'  like  this," 
he  exulted.  "  This  is  sure  the  land  of  plenty, 
where  you  don't  have  to  tote  water  in  a  barrel 
and  save  the  drops  from  your  hat  rim.  No  siree  I 
Lawsee!  I  wish  I  had  this  much  water  down 
at  my  mine  1  " 

And  then  he  remembered  that  he  no  longer 
had  a  mine,  and  that  Arizona  was  ages  and  ages 
in  the  past,  and  millions  of  miles  distant,  and 
that  he  was  on  the  step-stone  of  a  new  future 
where  all  was  to  be  serene  and  peaceful,  and  he 
thoughtfully  gathered  himself  to  meet  the  new 
and  strange  conditions. 

The  settling  process  was  not  easy.  He  had  not 
been  there  a  week  before  he  proved  his  efficiency 
and  won  the  approval  of  the  superintendent;  but, 
somehow,  the  place  was  not  as  peaceful  as  he 
had  anticipated.  These  miners  were,  for  the  most 
part,  different  from  those  he  had  known  on  the 
broad,  free  ranges  of  the  South-west.  They 
talked  of  unions,  and  union  scales,  and  day's 
drives,  and  overcharges  at  the  company's  store. 
Many  of  them  were  foreigners  to  whom  the  Me- 
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diator  could  not  talk.  All  that  he  could  do  was 
to  prove  to  them  that  he  knew  what  constituted 
a  day's  work.  Some  of  the  others  borrowed  his 
money,  and  from  some  of  them  he  borrowed 
trouble.  Many  of  them  failed  to  understand 
him,  in  the  least,  for  which  he  was  sorrowful. 

There  were  reports  to  make  out,  long  slips  of 
paper  detailing  the  progress  of  scores  of  drifts, 
over  which  he  puzzled  his  head,  with  fingers  in 
his  hair,  and  to  fill  which  he  chewed  lead  pencils 
into  splinters  until  Higgins,  grown  suddenly 
grave  and  competent,  relieved  him  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  work;  for  Higgins,  somber,  sober, 
and  industrious,  was  intent  on  seeing  that  he 
fulfilled  all  recommendations.  The  former  gun 
man  treated  him  as  a  brother,  and  won  from  him 
an  almost  idolatrous  affection;  but  the  discipline, 
and  the  need  for  exercising  it,  chafed  his  spirit 
as  a  loosely  tied  diamond  hitch  chafes  a  pack 
animal.  Often  and  often,  when  Lish  visited 
Jack's  boarding-house  in  the  evening,  he  whis- 
pered his  rebellion  into  the  long  hairy  ears. 

"  It  ain't  that  I  ain't  makin'  good,  Jack,"  he 
said,  "  because  I  am.  I  heard  the  old  man  talkin' 
to  Bill  this  afternoon,  and  says  he,  '  that  LisH 
Henley  gets  the  work  out  of  'em,  and  knows  a  hon- 
est day's  work,  and  insists  on  it's  bein'  done.' 
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That's  what  he  says.  But  you  see  I  ain't  used  to 
bein'  bossed,  and  I  ain't  no  good  at  bein'  bossed  I 
I  want  to  do  things  my  own  way,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  here  superintendent  don't 
know  what  orter  be  done  as  well  as  I  do.  Then 
Hunks  is  awful.  They'd  starve  to  death  where 
me  and  you  come  from  I  " 

A  month  passed,  and  the  second  month,  and  his 
pay  was  increased;  but  it  brought  small  gladness 
to   the   subdued   spirit.     Then   came    the   third 
month,  and  that  was  the  worst  of  all,  and  the 
month  of  complaint.     A  question  came  up  be- 
tween the  union  of  miners  and  the  mine-manager 
who  promptly  referred  it  to  his  board  of  directors. 
Lish  was  not  present  when  the  ultimatum  was  an- 
nounced, but  saw  by  the  troubled  face  of  Bill 
Higgins,  in  the  house  that  evening,  that  some- 
thing might  be  apprehended.     It  was  while  he 
was  changing  his  rubber  boots  and  stained  blouse 
for  comfortable  garb  that  Bill  explained  it  to  him. 
"The  Queen's  a  union  mine,  as  you  know, 
Lish,"  he  said,  in  a  grumbling  monotone.     "  And 
there's  never  been  no  fight  about  her.     But  she's 
gone  deeper,  and  she  works  a  couple  of  hundred 
more  men,   and  the  union  wants  a  new  scale. 
Well,  the  old  man's  hot-headed,  and  the  feller 
the  union's  got  here  is  hot-headed,  and  so  they 
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both  get  gore,  and  now  there's  the  devil  to  pay." 
Lish  pulled  on  a  shoe  before  he  answered. 
"  Maybe  I'd  best  go  and  talk  to  both  of  'em," 
he  ventured.     "  I'm  for  peace.     That's  why  that 
feller  down  in  Arizony  called  me  a   Mediator. 
I'll  just  naturally  go  to  this  manager,  and  say, 
'  Don't  be  a  dod-gasted  bullhead.     Listen  to  what 
the  other  feller's  got  to  say.'     Then  I'll  find  this 
here  union  man,   and  say,   '  Lookie  here.     You 
just  better  go  and  talk  again  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut.'     Then  the   fust  thing  they  know,   they'll 
get  together,  and  there  you  are  I     That'll  be  all 
there   is  to   it!     Everything  peaceful   and   nice. 
.Work  goes  ahead  just  the  same.     Huh?" 
Bill  Higgins  grinned,  and  shook  his  head. 
"No,  Lish,"  he  said,  "you  don't  understand 
these  kind  of  men,  and  they  can't  understand  you. 
You  just  let  them  tend  to  it." 

In  vain  the  Mediator  argoed  for  a  chance  to 
arbitrate;  in  vain  he  tried  to  see  the  doughty 
manager;  in  vain  he  tried  to  get  the  men  to  ^  "- 
to  him.  The  Keswick  Queen  was  a  simm  ■(,; 
pot,  waitin,.;  but  a  degree  or  two  of  heat  to  bo.,  up 
to  the  edge. 

It  came  on  a  morning  when  Lish,  tired  from  a 
night's  work,  slept  serenely  in  his  room  and 
dreamed  of  uncovering  a  ledge  that  glittered  with 
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raw  gold.  The  house  was  empty  when  he 
crawled  out  of  the  luxurious  bed  that  had  been 
his  chief  admiration,  and  slipped,  barefooted,  to 
the  luxurious  bath  where  water  could  be  used  with 
reckless  prodigality.  He  whistled,  melodiously, 
m  a  soft,  thick  volume  of  sound  as  he  stepped  out 
to  the  front  of  the  commodious  house  apportioned 
to  him  and  the  foreman,  and  then  stopped  in 
amazement. 

"  Somethin's  wrong,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
started  for  the  mess-house  to  get  his  breakfast. 
"  Stamps  ain't  droppin'." 

And  he  was  right,  for  the  big  mill  was  silent 
and  the  hills  and  forests  no  longer  echoed  to  the 
roar  of  industry.  He  passed  on  down  to  the 
mess-house  and  called  his  cheery,  "  Hello, 
Charley]  "to  the  Chinese  boy  that  served  him. 

"  All  stlike  I  "  declared  the  boy,  coming  toward 
him.  "Laise  hell  down  by  hoist.  Say  kiUeee 
engineer." 

"  What  ?  What's  that  ?  "  demanded  the  Medi- 
ator, pausing  when  half-way  seated  in  his  chair. 
"  Kill  the  engineer  ?     What  for  ?  " 

"  Him  no  stlike.  Him  say  pumps  go  all  time. 
Melican  man  no  make  tlouble.  Foreign  man  say, 
'  we  killeee  him  —  quick ! '  " 

The  Mediator  looked  bewildered  for  an  instant, 
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then  hurried  to  a  window  in  the  end  of  the  mess- 
house,  and  looked  out.  It  gave  him  a  view  of  the 
big  hoist,  the  boiler-rooms  all  squatted  alongside 
like  twisted  giants  bent  low  for  their  work,  and 
the  blacksmith's  shops  on  the  flat  in  front.  But 
now  the  flat  was  filled  with  angry  men,  gesticu- 
lating, and  twisting  to  and  fro  as  if  preparing 
for  some  violence.  The  plume  of  smoke  above 
the  engine-rooms  was  dull  and  pale.  The  trees 
on  the  hillside  appeared  to  be  bending  over  in 
suspense. 

The  Mediator  grabbed  his  hat,  and  plunged 
down  the  declivity  and  across  the  valley  interven- 
ing between  the  mess-house  and  blacksmith's  flat. 
When  half-way  across,  his  generalship  arose  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  halted. 

"  Mustn't  go  that  way,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I'd  better  go  back  and  slip  clean  around  so  as 
to  get  into  the  boiler-room  by  the  back  door,  and 
then  I'll  be  where  I  can  face  'em." 

He  retraced  his  steps  around  the  scattered  build- 
ings of  the  Queen,  and  after  what  seemed  to  him 
a  long  time  gained  the  rear.  His  face  was 
scratched  with  brambles  and  bushes  that  had  im- 
peded his  passage,  and  his  splendid  lungs  were 
pumping  vigorously  when  he  came  to  the  little 
opening  in  the  building  that  he  knew  so  well.     It 
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was  unlocked,  and  a  strange  silence  pervaded  the 
dark  interior.  Tl.c  open  doors  of  fire-boxes 
glowered  at  him,  redly;  but  no  fireman  was  in 
sight.  From  the  engine-room  adjoining,  he  heard 
the  muffled,  steady  stroke  of  the  pumps,  still  keep- 
ing the  Queen  from  being  flooded,  and  beyond 
that  the  threatening  roar  of  the  turbulent  strikers. 

Quite  calmly,  he  walked  the  length  of  the  boiler- 
room,  and  his  lips  were  pursed  as  if  to  whistle. 
His  face  wore  a  look  of  perplexity,  as  if  he  could 
not  understand  why  men  should  quarrel  over  any- 
thing, and  he  stopped  long  enough  to  pick  a  wrench 
from  the  floor  and  lay  it  on  a  joist  at  the  side 
of  the  flimsy  wall.  He  entered  the  engine-room 
through  a  low  door,  and  saw  a  gray-haired,  but 
undaunted  old  man,  standing  above  his  pumps, 
and  recognized  him  as  the  chief. 

"  Hello,  Tom,"  he  called,  as  Imperturbably  as  if 
this  were  an  ordinary  morning  greeting.  "  Stick- 
in'  to  it,  are  you?     That's  right  1  " 

The  engineer  turned  a  grim  face  toward  him 
and  the  Mediator  noted,  with  approval,  that  no 
evidence  of  fear  was  visible.  He  sauntered  across 
to  the  double  doors  in  front  of  the  engine-house, 
and  confronted  the  change.  On  one  side  of  the 
door  stood  the  manager  of  the  mine,  with  a  rifle 
in  his  hand,  and  on  the  other  stood  Bill  Higgins, 
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big  and  formidable,  with  a  heavy  pistol.  Farther 
over  and  with  his  back  to  the  wall  as  if  fearing 
a  rush,  stood  the  superintendent,  also  armed. 

For  a  moment  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Mediator 
swept  over  the  crowd  of  sullen  men  out  on  the 
flat,  and  he  muttered  to  Higgins : 

"  All  of  'em  Hunks  I  Ain't  none  of  the  Ameri- 
can boys  there.  Wish  there  was.  Where  are 
they?" 

Higgins,  without  looking  around,  answered : 

"  They've  tried  to  keep  them  fellers  from  mak- 
in'  asses  of  'emselves.  They've  gone  over  to  the 
next  mine  to  get  some  of  the  boys  to  come  and 
help  'em  clean  this  mob  out.  If  we  can  hold  out 
till  then,  there  won't  be  no  killin'.  They  want  to 
throw  old  Tom  down  the  shaft,  and  hear  him  fall 
a  thousand  foot." 

"Whew!"  the  Mediator  whistled,  as  if  hor- 
rified. "  After  Tom,  eh  I  That's  right  mean  of 
them!     Somebody  ought  to  talk  to  'em." 

"  Talk?  Talk's  no  good.  The  old  man  went 
at  'em,  and  only  r'iled  'em  more,"  grumbled  Hig- 
gins, in  a  low  tone,  as  if  fearful  that  the  superin- 
tendent would  overhear  him.  "  We're  fightin' 
for  time.     That's  all.     If  we  can  hold  'em  off  — " 

A  sudden  shout  from  the  mob  in  front  broke 
his    speech,    and    distracted    his    attention.     A 
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swarthy  Hungarian,  loud  mouthed  and  waving  his 
arms,  ran  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  sullen  ranks, 
and  berated  them  ii.  his  sfringe  tongue.  The 
Mediator  watched  him  for  ..  nstant  and  recog- 
nized him. 

"  I  never  liked  that  Lll^r, '  Im  dr.iwkd  10  Hig- 
gins.  "  I've  seen  him  cut  a  b  jp  i  Julob  that  I 
didn't  like." 

"They'll  do  what  he  s.^ys!  He's  the  head 
of  the  whole  fuss,"  rcinarkul  the  manager, 
angrily. 

The  Mediator's  steady  eyes  watched  the  dis 
turber  for  a  long  minute,  as  the  latter  ranted  up 
and  down  in  front  of  his  followers,  now  and  then 
turning  toward  the  engine-house  and  shaking  his 
fist  angrily  at  the  little  group  of  guardians. 
There  was  even  a  smile  of  contempt  on  the  Me- 
diator's face,  and  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for 
tobacco  and  a  cigarette  paper,  and  said, 
"  Pshaw  I  "  when  he  found  that  he  had  left  these 
important  articles  behind. 

"  He's   the   one   that  will   give   us   trouble," 
agreed  the   superintendent,   watching  the   dema- 
gogue.    "  If  they  stick  to  him,  it's  off  with  Tom." 
"  And  with  us,"  growled  Higgins,  watchful  and 
alert. 

"Then,    if    that's    the    case,"    declared    Lish, 
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cheerfully,  "  there's  just  one  thing  to  do,  and  that's 
to  find  out  1  " 

Before  any  of  those  at  the  door  could  stop 
him,  before  they  could  utter  a  word  of  warning 
or  protest,  he  slipped  past  them,  and  hurried 
across  the  open  space,  directly  toward  the  giant 
who  was  exhorting  his  followers  to  attempt  a 
rush.  Little  and  outclassed,  the  Mediator 
looked  as  he  ran  valiantly  across  the  flat,  and, 
astonished,  the  strikers  saw  him  coming  and  stood 
still  as  if  paralyzed  by  his  temerity.  The  fore- 
man uttered  a  shout  of  warning. 

"Hey I     Come  back  here! ''     -  roared. 

"Henley'  Henley!  Look  out  I  "  shrieked  the 
manager. 

But  their  cries  were  unheeded  by  the  Media- 
tor who,  without  hesitation,  rushed  ahead  toward 
the  Hungarian  who  confronted  him. 

"You  get  out!  "  yelled  the  Mediator,  shaking 
his  fist  up  toward  the  big  man's  nose.  "  You're 
no  good!  You're  fired!  Get  off  the  dump,  be- 
fore I  throw  you  off !  " 

The  Hungarian  made  a  wild  swing  with  his 
fist  as  if  to  knock  the  intruder  out  of  existence; 
but  Lish  ducked  nimbly  under  the  arm  and  to- 
ward a  man  in  the  front  rank  who  stood  leaning 
on  a  pick  handle.     He  butted  into  the  latter  with 
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the  velocity  of  a  catapult,  and  seized  the  pick 
handle  and  wrested  it  from  his  hands.     Almost  in 
the  same  motion  he  whirled  and  leaped  at  the 
startled  leader,   who  threw  his  hands  outward 
m  an  attempt  to  seize  the  dangerous  cudgel.     It 
was  useless;  for  even  while  it  was  in  mid-air,  Lish 
leaped    sidewise,    feinted,    side-stepped,    planted 
his  feet,  and  brought  the  white-ash  stick  down 
on  his  opponent's  head.     The  giant  reeled,  and 
lifted  his  hands  to  protect  himself,  but  now  the 
white  ash  flew  up  again  and  again,  raining  blows 
on  the  body,  battering  the  arms  to  uselessness, 
and  finally  descending  on  the  unprotected  head. 
The  gi.int  fell  as  if  he  were  an  ox  stricken  by 
the    slaughter,    a    limp    heap    in    front    of    his 
followers.     They  stood  aghast  at  this  downfall 
of  the  champion,  and  Goliath's  followers  were  no 
more  surprised  by  the  victory  of  David;  but  the 
dfference  between  David  and  the  Mediator  was 
that  the  latter  was  not  the  man  to  pause  and  wait 
for  his  laurels,  or  to  perform  deft  decapitations. 
He  was  one  who  took  advantage  of  his  gains 
without  waste  of  time. 

"  Get  out  I  "  he  roared,  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
magnified  for  the  occasion.  "  Get  off  the  ground 
or  I'll  get  sore  and  kill  a  dozen  of  you!     Go    I 
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The  cudgel  now  lifted  itself  again  and  banged 
the  head  of  the  nearest  man,  who  dropped  along- 
s.de  the  giant.     It  played  in  and  out,  seeking  un- 
protected spots  on  others.     The  Mediator  was 
■ke  a  hving  rapier,  here  and  there,  up  and  down, 
leaping    sidewise,    backward    or    forward,    with 
equal   celerity,   and  everywhere  he  passed  men 
gave,  tried  to  protect  themselves,  fought  and  fell 
or  found  refuge  in  flight.     For  an  instant,  the 
battle  wavered,  and  then,  roaring  like  a  bull,  fear- 
tui  for  his  friend,  angry  beyond  bounds.  Bill  Hig- 
gms  came  to  the  rescue.     Right  and  left  they 
struck,   the  stocky  little  Mediator,   who   fought 
silently,  and  the  big  man,  who  swore  loudly  and 
cursed  every  man  he  hit.     They  mowed  a  lane  — 
they  doubled  back  _  they  turned  to  the  sides, 
they  battered  the  flanks  and  flying  rear;  for  the 
men  who  would  have  murdered  an  engineer  had 
no   stomach    for   being   murdered,    and   so   ran 
Behind   them   came   the  dull   thud  of  the  pick 
handle    and  the  angry  impact  of  Higgins'  fists. 
Behind  them  lay  men  who  were  either  suspiciousiv 
still,  or  who  turned  and  wove  around  on  hands 
and  knees.     Urging  them  to  greater  speed  was 
the  roaring  voice  of  the  infuriated  foreman,  and 
the  war  cry  of  the  Mediator,  who  had  at  last 
given  tongue. 
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"Want  to  fight,  do  you?"  he  kept  shouting. 

Well,  take  that  I     And  that  I     We  want  peace 

around    this    minel     We're    goin'    to    get    it! 

Wow  I     There  you  are  I  " 

The  mob  Bed  down  the  roadway  pursued  by 
the  short-legged  man  and  his  big  friend  until  the 
latter  twam,  out  of  breath,  stopped  like  a  pair  of 
tired  bulldogs  and  faced  each  other.  Blood  was 
streaming  down  the  face  of  the  man  of  peace 
where  someone  had  hit  him  with  a  rock,  and 
Higgins'  face  was  red  and  insane  with  i  nger  and 
anxiety. 

"LishI  Lish,  are  you  hurt  bad?"  he  panted 
dragging  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
wiping  the  Mediator's  face.  "  If  you  are,  I'll 
kill  the  man  that  done  it!  " 

The  Mediator  staggered  for  an  instant,  then 

looked  gratefully  up  at  the  big  man,  and  drawled : 

I  always  was  fond  of  you,  sober.  Bill.     But 

Lordy!     Think  what  they'd  have  done  to  u"  if 

you'd  been  drunk." 

He  seemed  dazed  by  over-exertion,  and  it  was 
the  manager  and  superintendent  of  the  big  Kes- 
wick Queen,  important  personages  both,  who 
supported  him  to  the  house  on  the  hillside,  and 
put  him  to  bed,  where,  quite  tired,  he  went  to 
sleep.     It  was  the  manager  and  the  superiii^end- 
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ent  who  came  to  him  quite  gratefully,  in  the  even- 
ing, to  voice  their  thanks. 

The  Mediator  crawled  out  to  meet  them  with 
a  very  red  suit  of  flannel  underwear  exposed,  and 
a  bandage  around  his  head. 

"We've  got  the  strike  settled,"  declared  the 
manager,  "  and  the  men  are  giving  in  half-way, 
and  I  meet  them  the  other  half  I  They  all  go 
to  work  to-morrow.  There's  nothing  around 
this  mine  that  either  you  or  Higgins  can't  have  1 
You're  the  man  who  saw  the  right  thing  to  do, 
Henley!" 

The  Mediator  sat  grumpily  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed  for  a  moment,  and  wiggled  his  bare  white 
toes. 

"  I  didn't  do  the  right  thing,"  he  growled. 
"  What  I  should  have  done  was  to  beat  you  over 
the  head,  first!  Next,  there's  nothin'  around  this 
here  mine  I  want.  I'm  done.  I  quit  —  right 
now.  I  ain't  no  fightin'  man!  All  I'm  lookin' 
for  is  peace!  This  ain't  no  place  for  me.  I'm 
goin'  away  from  here,  I  am.  Me  and  Jack'll  pull 
out  of  here  to-morrer,  we  will.  You  can  g«  to 
the  devil  with  your  job!  We're  goin'  to  that 
place  they  call  Peaceful  Hill.  We  ain't  no  good 
workin'  for  nobody  else,  nohow.  And  that 
goes!  " 


CHAPTER  V 
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The  Mediator  with  a  nice  round  place  shaved 
on  the  side  of  his  head,   and  the  round   place 
decorated  with  court-plaster,  was  out  bright  and 
early  on  the  morning  after  the  end  of  the  strike, 
and   could   have   been    found   draped   carelessly 
over  the  board  fence  of  a  corral  at  about  ten 
o'clock.     All    importunities    voiced    by    the    re- 
doubtable manager  of  the  Keswick  Queen,  the 
stolid  superintendent,  and  the  big  foreman,  had 
been  inflexibly  met  with  the  statement  that  he 
had  discovered  that  he  was  "no  good  workin' 
for   other    folks,"    and    money    inducements   he 
scorned.     Indeed,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
arrived  in  Keswick,  he  seemed  completely  happy 
and  care-free.     His  expression  was  as  joyous  as 
that  of  a  boy  released  for  his  summer  vacation. 
He  whistled  softly,  smoked,  and  loafed  with  an 
air  of  fascinating  contentmei  t.     The  world  had 
stretched    inviting    arms    out    to    him,    spread 
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glamourous  trails  leading  into  unknown  and  allur- 
ing distances,  and  whispered  pleasant  tales  into 
his  ears.  And  the  heart  of  the  wanderer  had 
leaped  in  response.  He  was  going  to  "  hit  the 
trail"  again.  He  was  done  with  being 
bossed,  '  even  though  there  had  been  scarcely 
any  restraint  on  his  movements  in  those  weeks  he 
had  conscientiously  passed  in  the  employ  of  the 
Keswick  Queen. 

"  I've  got  to  have  somebody  to  help  Jack,"  he 

meditated,  as  he  leaned  over  the  corral   fence, 

and  I  want  to  pick  out  some  feller  that  he  likes. 

i  11  hang  around  here  a  while  till  he  shows  his 

preferments." 

And  so,  for  an  hour,  Mr.  Henley  watched  the 
burros  m  the  corral,  as  they  dozed  here  and  there, 
or  wandered  aimlessly  around,  or  fought,  or 
sauntered  over  to  where,  with  friendly  intent,  he 
stood. 

"That's  the  feller  Jack  likes  best,"  he  said 
to  himself,  at  last,  observing  that  Jack  appeared 
to  have  a  predilection  for  about  the  poorest  burro 
m  the  yard.  "  It's  that  old  gray  mucker  there. 
Bet  hes  got  Methusalem  lookin'  like  an  infant; 
but,  hang  it  all!  if  Jack  likes  him,  reckon  I  can 
stand  for  him." 

He  called  the  corral-owner  to  his  side. 
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"  Who's  that  old  feller  over  there -the  one 

by^my  burro?-,  he  asked,  pointing  at  [he  oi^ 

"Him?    That's  Pete.     He's  for  sale,"  was 
the  reply.     "  But  why  don't  you  pick  out  1  good 

theTdtL:''^ ""'"" "'"  ''"^'"  ''--<^««i 

"  Nothin'  except  he's  old  " 

th!;? '"  '    '  ^'^''  '•"'■"''  °'  ""yt'^ng  like 

The  dealer  laughed. 

"Nope.     He's  all  right;  but  he's  old.     He 
belonged  to  old  Specinien  Jones  that  died  here 

fond  oT" Vn     ''''"'"'  '"'^  '•■•'"  --  -« 
of  fond  of  each  other.     Specimen  must  have  had 

that  burro  when  he  started  prospectin',  and  they 
do  say  he  was  at  the  game  for  nigh  on  to  a  hun- 
ter letT;  "l  '"'y''\'"°--  Public  administra- 
tor  left  Pete  here  to  be  sold." 

';  That  settles  it,"  declared  the  Mediator      "  I 
a-n  t  runnm-  no  home  for  aged  and  impoverished 

n.ule,b„,,hat  old  cuss  ought  to  fall  Into  good 
hands.     He  ought  to  be  with  somebody  that'd 
pprecate   h,m.     I   lite   him.     I   see  now   why 
Jack's  so  fond  of  him.     Jack's  always  been  clre 
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ful  about  pickin'  his 


company.     He  don't  want 


any  drunken,  fightin'  bums  hangin'  around  him. 
No,  sirce-el  " 

"  Weil,"  said  the  dealer,  "  I  can't  exactly  say 
that  I  ever  saw  Pete  drunk.  It'll  cost  you  fifteen 
dollars  to  get  him." 

Lish  1  J  for  the  new  burro  with  some  of  the 
money  ,v  had  earned  at  the  Queen,  climbed  the 
fence,  id  made  his  way  to  his  new  purchase. 
He  ran  his  hand  along  Pete's  back  and  noted  the 
pack-saddle  scars,  lifted  the  tiny  legs  and  in- 
spected  the  hoofs,  and  threw  an  arm  over  the 
patient  neck. 

"  It's  all  right,  Pete,"  he  confided.  "  You  and 
me  and  Jack's  goin'  to  be  friends.  I'm  goin'  to 
take  you  out  of  this  hole.  It  ain't  no  place  for  a 
decent,  self-respectin'  old  feller  like  you,  nohow. 
If  I  didn't  take  you  some  feller  might  come 
along  that'd  be  mean  to  you,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  old  Specimen  Jones,  we  ain't  goin'  to  let  that 
happen." 

He  got  around  and  held  the  burro's  face  up  so 
that  he  could  look  into  the  soft  eyes,  and  added, 
whimsically  : 

"  You're  hired.  Jack's  goin'  to  be  the  fore- 
man. You're  the  gang.  I'm  the  manager. 
Come  on." 
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WHERE 
He  whistled 
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Jack,  who  obediently  came  to 


to 


his  heels,  caught  Pete  back  of  the  ears,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  big  gate.  Through  it  they  passed, 
and  i'ete,  as  if  wise  and  comprehending,  trotted 
along  beside  Jack,  as  the  latter  delightedly  fol- 
lowed the  Mediator  up  the  street,  and  away  to- 
ward  the  mine  that  was  no  longer  a  part  of  his 
every  da  V  life. 

They  paused  long  enough  to  purchase  and  fit  a 
pack  saddle  and  some  fresh  tarpaulin,  and  then 
went  to  a  supply  store  where  the  beans,  bacon, 
flour,  baking  powder  and  other  necessaries  were 
selected,  rolled  into  the  tarpaulin,  and  made  into 
a  well-ordered  pack.  The  deft  hands  of  the 
Mediator  threw  the  diamond  hitch,  and  Pete 
appeared  to  appreciate  a  master's  hand  as  he 
settled  himself  to  his  load,  and  smiled  wisely  at 

J3CK* 

Up  at  the  house  that  had  the  wonderful  bath- 
tub, Lish  made  another  pack,  and  loaded  it  on 
top  of  the  restless  Jack,  who,  with  the  contempt 
of  long  familiarity,  nipped  at  the  folds  of  the 
Mediator's  shirt.  The  Mediator  went  back  into 
the  comfortable  home  that  had  been  his,  and  that 
he  was  so  carelessly  abandoning.  The  walk 
looked  bare,  now  that  he  had  denuded  them  of 
his      art  gallery,"  and  the  bed  was  tumbled  and 
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tested  where  he  had  dragged  off  his  blankets. 
He  halted  in  the  door,  and  looked  the  place  over 
with  a  critical  eye  —  the  eye  of  the  old  trail  man 
—  to  see  whether  he  had  left  any  valued  posses- 
sion behind. 

"All  set,"  he  said.  "Everything  ready. 
You've  been  a  good  room,  best,  I  reckon,  that 
I've  ever  had  I  But  after  all,  you're  nothin'  but 
a  house  I  It  ain't  your  fault  because  you  can't 
help  bein'  what  you  are;  but  you're  just  plain 
house.  And  the  air  don't  come  through  you  from 
all  sides,  and  I  ketch  cold  in  you,  and  you  shut 
out  the  songs  of  the  pine  trees  at  night  and  the 
whistles  of  the  birds  in  the  mornin'.  Your  sides 
don't  move  when  the  wind  blows,  and  —  hang 
you !  you  keep  out  all  the  rain.  The  trouble  with 
you  is,  that  you're  too  cussed  good!  If  you'd 
only  leak  once  in  a  while,  or  act  as  if  you  were 
goin'  to  fall  down,  or  do  somethin'  to  make  me 
think  you  was  workin'  hard  to  be  a  shelter,  I 
might  have  liked  you ;  but  you  didn't,  and  so  now 
I'm  goin'.     Good-byl" 

He  passed  out  to  the  open  front  door,  and 
smiled  as  he  saw  that  everyone  around  the  Kes- 
wick Queen  was  working  as  if  there  had  never 
been  a  strike,  or  a  threat  of  one.  He  ran  down 
to  the  mess-house  to  bid  the  Chinese  boy  good- 
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by,  and  returned  to  the  cabin,  just  as  Higgins, 
looking  gloomy  and  distressed,  appeared. 

"  Lish,"  protested  Bill,  rather  hopelessly,  "  I'd 
hoped  right  up  to  now  that  you  wouldn't  go. 
Don't  be  a  fool,  man!  Stick  here.  Why,  say! 
you  can  have  anything  you  want  around  here, 
after  yesterday.  The  old  man's  for  you  to  the 
finish.  He  told  me  to  keep  you  from  goin',  no 
matter  what  it  cost.  Says  he  to  me,  '  Bill,  there's 
a  real  man.  Give  him  anything  he  wants,  but 
keep  him  here.  He's  the  kind  we  can  depend 
on.  He's  the  best  man  we've  ever  had  on  the 
works.  If  it's  money,  he  can  have  more.  If 
the  house  don't  suit  him,  we'll  get  him  another 
one  that  will.  If  the  hours  ain't  right,  let  him 
make  his  own.  Anyhow,  keep  him.  Find  out 
what's  the  matter  with  him,  and  fix  it.'  That's 
what  the  manager  of  this  mine  said  to  me,  this 
mornin'.  Now,  Lish,  what  the  devil  is  it  that 
ails  you  ?  " 

His  air  was  almost  belligerent  as  he  put  his 
hands  on  his  hips,  and  looked  down  at  his  old- 
time  friend.  It  was  as  if  he  challenged  the  lat- 
ter to  name  something  that  could  not  be  granted. 
But  the  Mediator  blinked  up  at  him,  then  looked 
at  the  burros  who  stood  patiently  in  front  of  the 
doorway,  awaiting  his  direction. 
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"There  ain't  nothin'  ails  me,  Bill,"  said  the 
wanderer,  lowering  his   fearless  eyes  for  once 
asjf  a  tnfle  ashamed  of  his  desertion,  "excep; 

1  ve  got  to  be  some  place  where  there  ain't  so 
dog-gone  many  people.  You  see,  Bill,  I  ain't 
used  to  makm'  people  do  what  i  think  the/d 

but  m  ,     "V  T  °"'  '"  ^'  ^  •'-^  -er  nobody 
but  mules.     I  don't  know  how.     I'd  like  it    if 
could  make  fellers  do  things  for  me  be   'use 
hey  loved  me,  but  th.y  don't.    They  do  it  be 
«use    somehow,   I  have   to  make   'L   afraid. 
And  the  thmgs  men  does  for  you  because  they're 
a    a,d  of  y„„,  don't  count,  nohow.     You'd  do  it 
M\,  because  you  understand,  but  the  others  don't 
I  was  „.ce  to  them  fellers.     I  didn't  do  nothin'' 
to    em  except  tell  'em  they  had  to  work,  aTd 
then,  you  saw  how  it  was,  yesterday,  I  h^d  to 
hammer  .t  mto  'em  with  a  pick  handk.     I  don " 
■ke  to  have  to  hurt  folks.     It  messes  things    p 
so,  and  as  soon  as  it's  all  over,  I'm  so  plague 
goned  sorry  I  could  sit  down  and  cry  abo'utt" 
He  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  ground,  then  ap- 
pealmgly  upward  at  the  dark  eyes  tha    met  h's 

"  You've  been  good  to  me,  Bill,  and  they  all 
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B.l,.ta;„;t„ouseI    I  a.Ve  cut  out  L  ,,  Id 

He  pretended  to  have  discovered  somethine 

^etes  side,  and  bent  over;  but  he  did  not  in  the 

r^.t'rr^edre"^'-"--^^-— bed 
"And,    Bill,"    called    the    Mediator     as    he 

Ct^'r  T'  "r  ^ '-'  -''' "^'- 

before  r\        t"  "  T  ''""^  "^"'^  ^  ^^"^  'o  say 
before  I  go.     Ifs  about  that  Marthy  of  your'n 

Dontg.veupI     Keep  after  her  I     I  ain't  par" 
t-cularlv  wi».  ,K„...  ,„^,„_  ^^^  j  -     P«- 
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make  it  hot  for  Marti./.  Sometime  she'll  melt 
like  a  can  of  lard  in  hell,  and  then  you  can  scoop 
her  in." 

He  walked  up  to  Jack's  head  and  said: 
"  Well,  boys,  here  we  go." 
"  But,  Lish,  where  are  you  goin'  ?  "  demanded 
Higgins,  coming  down  from  the  doorstep  as  if 
still  hopeful  of  checking  the  adventurer. 

"  By  Crackey ! "  exclaimed  the  Mediator. 
"That's  somethin'  I  hadn't  thought  anything 
about,  at  all.     Where  does  this  road  go  ?  " 

"That  road,"  said  Bill,  reluctantly,  "leads 
southward."  He  paused  as  if  he  had  thought 
of  that  long  trail  on  many  occasions,  when  the 
world  was  a  despondent  one,  and  added,  softly: 
"  It  goes,  if  one  follows  it  long  enough,  to  Peace- 
ful Hill.  And  that's  ten  thousand  miles  away." 
The  Mediator's  face  brightened,  and  a  slow 
smile  crept  up  into  the  wrinkled  corners  of  his 
eyes,  and  around  the  firm  lips. 

"  Ged-dap,  boys  I  "  he  said  to  the  burros,  with 
a  friendly  nudge.  "This  trail's  the  one  we'll 
take.     It's  as  good  as  any  other." 

And,  without  looking  back  for  even  so  much 
as  a  wave  of  the  hand  at  big  Bill  Higgins,  he 
started  away,  little  whorls  of  dust  arising  when 
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his  feet  struck  the  road,  little  clouds  of  smoke 
rolling  backward  from  his  cigarette,  and  his  eyes 
lovingly  searching  the  sky  line,  as  if  eager  to  be- 
hold what  the  mountains  might  conceal. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

STIRRING   UP   THE   PEACEFUL   PROSPECTOR 

Up  on  the  Big  Divide,  the  camp  of  Peaceful  Hill 
slumbered  peacefully  in  the  afternoon  haze,  and 
was  all  unconscious  that,  plodding  down  its  main 
street,  with  a  philosophical  eye  cast  to  light  and 
left,  had  come  the  Mediator.    The  Widow  Cal- 
lahan, who  did  the  camp  washing,  first  saw  him. 
bhe  paused,  with  a  mouthful  of  clothespins,  after 
deftly  hangmg  a  faded,  dripping  blue  shirt  on  the 
line  and  stared  at  him.     Not  that  prospectors 
were  such  rarities,  but  because  this  one  looked 
different.     Apparently  he  wanted  to  say  some- 
thmg.     He  calmly  walked  toward  the  weather- 
beaten    fence    that    kept    her    domain    sacred 
from  the  intrusions  of  the  road,  which  in  muddy 
seasons  was  inclined  to  wander,  irrespective  of 
property  rights,  across  front-door  stoops  and  gar- 
dens,   as   teamsters   strove   to   find   footing   for 
sweating  teams.     He  was  followed  by  two  pack 
burros  that  expressed  a  predilection  for  his  com- 
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pany,  or  acted  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  be  left 
alone  and  unprotected  in  such  a  wildly  exciting 
and  metropolitan  situation  as  a  street  in  a  dozing 
camp. 

He  leaned  amiably  across  the  weather-beaten 
fence  and  grinned  at  her,  one  of  those  grins  that 
show  white  teeth  from  under  a  straggling  mus- 
tache out  of  a  patch  of  brown,  leathery  face. 
He  cleared  his  throat  loudly,  as  if  the  granite 
dust  of  a  long  journey  had  parched  his  throat. 
_^  "Good-day,  ma'am,"  he  began  politely. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  the  nearest 
saloon  ?  " 

"  I  can,"  she  answered  with  acerbity,  after 
removing  the  clothespins,  "  and  likewise  I  have 
no  use  for  a  man  who  drinks.  It's  the  curse  of 
the  devil,  whisky  is.  A  man  that  drinks  is  no 
good.  Not  that  a  body  needed  to  look  twice 
at  you  to  know.  There's  one  just  beyond  the 
corner.  It's  run  by  a  blackguard  named  Holli- 
day,  bad  luck  to  him !  " 

"  Thanks  I  "  he  replied  imperturbably.  "  Now 
can  you  tell  me  whether  there's  a  waterin'  trough 
in  front  of  it?  Most  of  'em  keeps  waterin' 
troughs.  Sort  of  a  drink-for-man-and-beast  deal, 
I  reckon.  I  want  to  get  a  drink  for  them  burros. 
They're  right  thirsty,  ma'am,  them  mules  is." 
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At  this  ingenuous  explanation  she  softened  half- 
credulously,  and  then  shook  her  head,  very  em- 
phatically. 

"Now,  when  Mike  Callahan  was  alive,"  she 
said  thoughtfully,  "  I  thought  he  had  given  me 
all  the  excuses  there  were  for  findin'  saloons;  but 
this  is  the  first  time  a  man  ever  asked  because  he 
wanted  to  give  his  burros  a  drink." 

She  stooped  over  to  pick  up  another  garment 
from  the  basket  at  her  feet;  but  the  stranger  did 
not  move. 

"  My  name's  Henley,"  he  said;  "  David  Elisha 
Henley;  but  the  boys  mostly  call  me  Lish." 

The  widow  looked  up  at  him. 

"Oh,  you're  there  yet,  are  you?"  she  said. 
"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"  And  I  kind  of  wonder  if  you  know  anybody 
by  the  name  of  Higgins  — Mrs.  Marthy  Hig- 
gins.  I  sort  of  come  out  of  my  way  to  have  a 
talk  with  her." 

Mrs.  Callahan  stopped  and  frowned  thought- 
fully. 

"  It  does  seem  to  me  there's  a  woman  by  that 
name  who's  cookin'  for  the  Canady  Hill  Mine," 
she  said.  "  It's  'way  up  on  the  Divide  —  'most 
fifteen  or  eighteen  mile  from  here.  They  can 
tell  you  down  at  'most  any  store." 
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She  resumed  her  work,  and  still  David  Elisha 
Henley  paused.     Again  she  looked  up. 

"Well,  what  are  you  waitin'  for  now?"  she 
asked. 

"  Just  wanted  to  thank  you  when  you  warn't  so 
busy,"  he  said.  "  It's  been  right  good  of  you  to 
tell  me  where  this  Marthy  and  the  saloon  and 
the  waterin'  trough  is.  Hope  I  can  do  the  same 
for  you   sometime.     Good-day,   ma'am." 

She  appeared  mollified  by  this  remarkable 
courtesy  sufficiently  to  wish  him  a  polite  good- 
day  as  he  turned  away,  with  his  patient  burros 
still  following  like  two  miniature  mountains  labor- 
ing along  under  their  worn  packs.  As  he  walked 
it  was  patent  to  John  Martin,  owner  of  the 
Cricket  Mine,  boss  and  judge  of  men,  who  passed 
him  in  the  roadway,  that  the  newcomer  was  some- 
thing of  a  physical  study,  for  there  was  no  more 
than  five  feet  of  him  perpendicularly,  with  pe- 
culiarly broad,  sloping  shoulders  and  a  pair  of 
ridiculously  lithe  legs.  The  torso  was  quite  like 
a  bairel.  And  premonition  told  Mr.  Martin 
nothing,  even  when  he  was  wished  an  exception- 
ally polite  "  Good-afternoon!  "  by  the  man  in  the 
dust.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  prospector 
type. 

And  Mr.  Henley,  as  he  passed  along,  eyed  with 
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a  very  satisfied  eye  the  beauties  of  a  camp  that 
led  out  for  the  most  part  in  one  main  street,  bor- 
dered   l,y    fine    old    trees,    weather-warped    old 
houses,  sun-dried  old  board  walks,  and  signs  that 
were  nearly  illegible.     He  could  not  refrain  from 
voicing  his  satisfaction  to  the  lead  burro,  thereby 
indicating  that  he  nad  discovered  thai  animal  to 
be  a  gentleman  with  an  observing  soul,  and  a 
companionable  understanding. 
^^  "This  looks  like  the  place,  Jack,"  he  said; 
"the  place  we've  been  looking  for.     There's  a 
schoolhousc   over  yonder   where   probably   they 
teach  kids  to  read  and  write  ;'nd  figger  a  liitJe. 
That  shows  this  is  a  home  town.     There's  a  real 
mectin'  house  over  beyond  it  with  a  bell  in  that 
thing  that  looks  like   a   dog's  house,   and  that 
shows  they  are  church  folks.     Maybe  they  sing 
hymns  in  there  on  Sunday.     There's  a  store  there 
with  a  porch  in  f:ont  of  it,  and  a  fat  man  fannin' 
himself  with  a  palm  leaf,  that  makes  me  believe 
there's  a  circus  comes  here  once  in  a  while.     That 
shows  the  town  is  for  entertainment  and  culture. 
Ther  's  an  old  soak  asleep  out  on  the  porch  in 
front  of  the  saloon  two  doors  up,  and  that  shows 
that  the  folks  that  live  here  is  all  liberal,  and  don't 
interfere  with  a  man's  enjoyin'  himself  in  his  own 
way.     Then  up  there  alongside  the  road  is  a 
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waterin'  trough,  which  sure  indicates  to  me  they're 
kind  to  an..nal9.  We  been  huntin'  a  peaceful 
place  ever  since  they  run  us  out  of  Keswick  with 
their  awful  brawlin',  am!  this  spems  to  be  the 
spot.  I'm  for  it!  Let's  nosey  over  yondei  and 
get  that  drink." 

As  if  he  had  understood  the  whole  summary, 
the  burro  hastened  his  steps,  and  made  for  the 
trough  into  which  cold  water,  piped  down  from 
some  mountain  spring,  gurgled  rapturously,  and 
joined  a  duet  with  the  overflow  from  the  lowr 
end.     The  other  burro,  who  appeared  to  be  a 

Iilegmatic  sort  of  person,  and  given  to  nothing 
but  work,  joined  his  fellow  in  a  drink,  plunging 
an  aged  gray  muzzle  into  the  cooling  flow,  and 
the  prospector  advised  them  to  "  go  to  it,"  and 
walked  around  the  end.  He  stepped  up  on  the 
creaking  porch,  saw  the  sign,  "  Happy  Home," 
on  the  window,  and  went  in.  A  tall,  lank  man 
was  asleep,  with  his  elbows  on  his  arms  over  the 
worn  bar. 

Lish  smiled  sympathetically.  He  could  under- 
stand sle»p.  He  had  manifested  the  habit  on 
many  occasions. 

"  Hey,  you  I  "  he  bawled,  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

The  man  who  had  been  dozing  suddenly  let 
out  a  yell  that  shook    he  glassware,  landed  on 
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hi»  feet  immediately  in  front  of  the  cash  till,  and 
at  the  same  time  whipped  a  wicked-looking  gun 
into  sight  in  a  dangerous  line  with  Henley's  head. 
The  latter,  with  equal  celerity,  stretched  both 
hands  skyward,  and  his  face  lost  its  habitual  good 
humor. 

"Hold  on,  pardner!  Don't  press  the  trig- 
ger ! "  he  admonished.  "  I'm  right  sorry  I  dis- 
turbed you.  I  didn't  mean  nothin'  by  it,  you 
know." 

The  man  rather  sheepishly  lowered  his  weapon, 
and  his  eyes  lost  their  wildness.  He  threw  the 
gun  back  on  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  and  then 
apologized. 

"  I'm  a  bad  sleeper,"  he  said.  "  Sometimes 
when  I'm  woke  up  that  way  I  come  right  out  of 
shaky  dreams,  and  — well,  I  just  can't  get  over 
it  I     What'U  you  have,   stranger?" 

The  invader's  arms  came  down  slowly,  and  his 
eyes  betrayed  a  certain  watchfulness,  as  if  an- 
ticipating further  belligerent  action;  then  he  ex- 
plained  his  wants. 

"  I'd  like  a  bottle  of  sody  pop  —  the  red  kind. 
Sarsparilly  is  my  favorite,  but  if  you  ain't  got 
that,  I'll  take  rosberry." 

The  owner  of  the  Happy  Home  smiled  at  him 
with  a  certain  air  of  tolerance. 
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"On  the  water  wagon,  are  you?"  he  asked 
•olicitously.  "  Well,  sooy  pop's  about  the  only 
thing  we  ain't  got.  Maybe  you'd  like  a  lemon- 
ade?  It's  right  stradyin' to  the  nerves.  Chunk 
of  ice  in  it  makes  ii  colder.     Ever  try  it?  " 

He  leaned  across  the  bar,  and  gazed  commis- 
eratingly  mto  the  customer's  face,  as  if  conveying 
a  great  a..^  boonful  information.  He  seemed  re- 
lieved when  told  that  would  do. 

"  ^'ve  come  a   right   long  way  to  get  here," 

Lish  volunteered,  in  the  interest  of  sociability. 

"  The  first  time  I  h.    -d  of  this  place  was  when 

I  was  down  in  Arizony.     It  was  an  awful  camp, 

what  with  the  fightin'  men  they  had  there,  and 

gu.i  men  and  gamblers.     The  nan^    Peaceful  Hill 

struck  me  right  hard.    Then  I  sta     d  for  it,  and 

I've  been  nigh  on  to  two  years  gettin'  here,  what 

with  all  the  stops  I  had  to  make;  but  here  I  am. 

Says  I  to  myself:     '  If  there's  any  peaceful  place 

on  God  Almighty's  earth,  I  want  to  get  into  it 

with  both   feet,  because  I'm   for  peace  — first, 

last,  and  all  the  time  1 '  " 

The  proprietor  of  the  Happy  Home  grinned 
sympathetically,  and  shoved  a  decoction  of  acid, 
sugar,  and  water  across  the  bar,  and,  without  in- 
vitation, and  in  the  interests  of  promoting  busi- 
ness, poured  out  a  drink  of  villainous-smelling 
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whiskey  for  himself,  and  with  an  absent-minded 
manner  took  a  liberal  price  for  two  drinks  from 
the  wayfarer's  money.  Inasmuch  as  Lish  made 
no  objection  to  this  polite  robbery,  the  saloon 
man  ventured  to  hope  he  would  like  the  camp, 
and  remain  there  forever. 

"  There  ain't  no  place  like  this  here  Divide 
for  a  good  prospector,"  he  explained  with  en- 
thusiasm, when  asked  to  repeat  the  drinking  per- 
formance. "  The  Forty-niners  scratched  and 
pawed  over  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  got  all 
the  easy  money;  but  pshaw!  they  wa'n't  miners. 
They  was  just  plain  pikers  and  farmers  from 
down  East.  The  Native  Sons  don't  get  up  this 
way  very  often.  It's  too  far  off  the  railway. 
They  don't  like  that  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
Divide.  So,  you  sec,  you  got  the  whole  blamed 
country  to  look  at.  Minin's  pickin'  up  around 
here  lately.     Go  to  it,  says  I." 

It  sounded  as  if  the  proprietor  of  the  Happy 
Home  owned  all  that  vast  sweep  of  mountains, 
and  was  presenting  them  all  to  the  newcomer. 
And  the  newcomer  was  accordingly  gratified. 
He  bethought  him  of  the  voman  in  whom  he  was 
interested. 

"  Do  you  happen,"  he  asked,  "  to  know  a 
woman  by  the  name  of  Marthy  Higgins?     Wid- 
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der  she  is,  or  just  the  same,  because  she  and  Hig 
don't  get  along  none." 

Holliday  frowned  thoughtfully  at  a  stuffed  owl 
that  was  the  chief  decoration  of  his  bar,  and  took 
a  long  time  to  answer. 

Nope,"  he  replied;  "  I  don't  know  as  I  know 
her.     She  don't  never  drink  in  my  place." 

Lish  hastened  to  give  her  character. 
^  "Oh,  she's  a  real  teetot'lar,"  he  declared. 
Leastwise,  that's  what  Hig  gave  me  to  believe. 
She  s  not  a  drinker.  She's  a  cook.  Yes,  siree. 
hhe  cooks  at  some  place  called  Canady  Hill 
JVIine." 

''Likely-lookin'  old  girl?     Kind  of  a  blonde, 
with  weepy  eyes,  about  fifteen  hands  high?  " 

"Never  saw  her." 

"  Well,  there's  some  sort  of  a  she-woman  up 
there  cookin'.  Makes  the  best  dried-apple  pies 
anybody's  ever  made,  so  old  Channel  Smith  told 
me.  He's  minin'  up  near  there,  and  he  ain't 
never  forgotten  his  early  trainin'.  He  was  from 
away  down  East,  Channel  was,  and  the  way  he 
hankers  for  apple  pie  is  somethin'  awful.  Pore 
old  Channel!  Been  burrowin'  into  the  hill  up 
there  for  more'n  forty  years,  expectin'  to  find  an 
anc.ent  river  bed  that'll  be  solid  gold.  Never 
spends  no  money  except  for  apple  pie." 
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He  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  Lish  thought 
perhaps  it  was  because  he  regretted  the  frailty  of 
pie  expenditure  when  the  money  might  have  been 
more  virtuously  squandered  in  the  Happy  Home. 
He  arose  to  the  defense  of  Channel  Smith. 

"  Can't  see  as  he  ain't  got  a  right  to  spend  his 
money  on  pie,"  he  began,  "  if  his  taste  — " 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  outside  the 
door.  Growls,  howls,  whines,  and  barks  blended 
into  a  mad  crescendo  of  sound.  He  rushed  to 
the  door,  and  looked  out,  to  discover  a  lively 
dog  fight  in  full  progress,  with  two  combative 
mongrels  snapping  and  tearing  in  an  excited  ball 
that  bounded  backward  and  forward  over  a  ten- 
foot  space.  The  whole  camp  appeared  to  have 
awakened  to  the  occasion,  and  doorways  were 
filled  with  men  who  hilariously  enjoyed  the  en- 
tertainment. Some  of  them  were  hastening  for 
a  closer  view,  and  by  shouts  and  hisses  encoura- 
ging the  combatants. 

Lish  ran  out  and  tried  to  separate  the  animals. 
He  reached  down  to  get  one  of  the  dogs  by  the 
legs,  but  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  forward.  The 
dogs  fought  farther  away,  and  out  toward  the 
end  of  the  trough,  where  the  pack  burros  stood 
watching  them  with  an  interest  scarcely  less  than 
that  of  the  townsmen.    The  burro,  Jack,   laid 
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back  his  ears  as  they  came  toward  him,  suddenly 
switched  his  hind  quarters  around,  and  landed  3 
VICIOUS,  double-heeled  kick  on  the  fighters  that 
lifted  them  into  the  air  like  a  rocket,  and  parted 
them  most  effectually.  They  landed  on  their 
feet  ,n  an  agony  of  surprise,  and,  yelping  the 
complaint  of  their  injuries  to  the  heavens,  bolted 
madly  away  in  opposite  directions. 

"  Now  you  see  what  you  done!  "  exclaimed  an 
angry  voice  behind  the  prospector,  who  turned  to 
discover  a  burly,  red-faced,  angry  individual 
frowning  at  him.  "  One  of  them  was  my  dog. 
He  goes  to  lick  another  dog,  and  you  butt  in. 
it  wan't  none  of  your  business!  Then  you 
shove  -em  over  till  that  mule  of  your'n,  bein'  as 
big  a  fool  as  his  boss,  lams  'em  with  his  heels. 
1-or  two  cents  I'd  kick  you  twice  as  hard!  " 

The  crowd  had  closed  up  in  the  pleased  ex- 
pectation  that  a  man  fight  would  satisfy  the  un- 
filled  longings  for  a  dog  fight,  and  evidently  they 
regarded  the  outcome  as  certain,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement  of  the  newcomer. 

"  Pshaw,  pardner,  you  don't  want  to  feel  that 
way  about  it,"  remonstrated  Lish.  "  I  don't  like 
fightin'  of  any  kind.  Most  of  all  I  hates  to  see 
poor  dumb  brutes  tear  at  each  other  just  because 
they    dont    know    better.    Why,    man!     You 
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don't  mean  to  say  you  believe  in  fightin',  do 
you?" 

The  almost  plaintive  drawl  of  his  voice  ap- 
peared to  aggravate  the  owner  of  the  dog  to 
further  anger,  for  he  shool^  his  fist  under  the  sun- 
burned nose  of  Lish,  and  threatened  to  grasp  that 
unoffending  protuberance  between  his  hard  fin- 
gers and  twist  it. 

"That's  got  nothin'  to  do  with  it!  If  you 
hadn't  feone  and  tried  to  grab  my  dog's  legs  he'd 
made  sausage  outen  that  other  hound  in  just  three 
shakes  of  a  lamb's  lail." 

The  prospector's  hands  were  still  at  his  sides, 
and  apparently  he  proposed  to  adhere  to  a  line 
of  pacification. 

"  Jack  and  me's  just  alike,"  he  drawled  calmly. 
"  We  don't  believe  in  quarrelin'.  He  just  natu- 
rally had  to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
that  was  his  way  of  doin'  it!  " 

Some  of  the  crowd  began  to  jeer  the  pdvocatc 
of  peace,  and  indulge  in  camp  witticisms  at  his 
lack  of  spirit;  but  he  stood  unmoved,  while  the 
owner  of  the  dog,  emboldened  by  his  attitude,  or 
perhaps  longing  for  a  clash,  called  him  all  the 
names  in  his  vocabulary,  thereby  proving  that 
his  selection  of  epithets  was  remarkably  ugly. 

"  Take  a  wallop  at  him.  Bill,"  advised  one  of 
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the  by-standers,  addressing  the  belligerent  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  nudging  the  man  nearest 
him,  who  grinned  hopefully. 

"  No,  don't  do  that.  Bill,"  objected  Holliday, 
who  stood  on  the  vantage  ground  of  the  steps  of 
the  Happy  Home.     "  Let  him  alone." 

The  man  called  Bill  turned  around  to  address 
a  few  pithy  remarks  to  Holliday;  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  lull,  Lish  stepped  out  to  the  open 
space  beside  his  burros.  He  noticed  that  the 
hitch  on  the  older  animal  threatened  to  become 
loosened,  and  started  to  tighten  it.  Just  then 
Bill,  lonth  to  let  his  meek  prey  escape  so  easily, 
stepped  around  the  end  of  the  trough  and  hauled 
off  and  kicked  the  wondering  Jack. 

"  Take  that  for  kickin'  my  dog !  "  he  shouted, 
as  the  burro,  unused  to  such  roughness,  shied 
violently  to  one  side.  And  then  the  loungers  lost 
sight  of  the  burros  in  what  followed. 

The  advocate  of  peace  catapulted  through  the 
air  like  a  bomb  fired  out  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
mortar.  He  appeared  to  leave  the  ground  in 
his  progress  and  soar  upward  in  order  to  land 
his  full  weight  against  the  prominent  red  jaw  of  the 
man  called  Bill.  He  came  so  hard  that  the  spat 
of  his  Impact  sounded  like  the  snap  of  a  whip, 
and  his  rapidity  was  something  so   remarkable 
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that  Bill  had  not  time  to  lift  his  hands  for  de- 
fense; yet,  so  big  was  his  bulk,  that  he  did  not 
fall,  but  reeled  backward,  trying  to  recover  his 
dazed  and  astonished  wits,  and  gather  himself 
for  his  own  protection. 

Even  this  proved  a  futile  hope,  for  so  amazing 
was  the  quickness  of  the  newcomer,  that  before 
he  coi'.ld  even  poise  himself  he  was  struck  twice 
more,  with  bone-breaking,  heavy,  fierce,  agoniz- 
ing blows  that  drove  him  back  like  a  meal  sack 
battered  by  the  onrush  of  a  practising  goat.  His 
legs  showed  signs  of  weakness,  his  knees  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  support,  and  his  body  began  to 
sag  groundward;  but  that  did  not  mitigate  his 
punishment,  for  the  prospector  poised  himself 
with  professional  proficiency  on  his  feet,  appeared 
to  calculate  his  distance,  tinv;  his  blow,  and  care- 
fully aim  it,  and  then,  quite  deliberately  but 
firmly,  landed  it  deftly  on  the  unprotected  chin. 

The  big  man's  hands  flew  upward,  and  nothing 
but  the  ,'act  that  he  was  already  half-down  pre- 
vented him  from  first  striking  on  the  back  of  his 
head  as  he  took  the  ground,  a  limply  sprawling, 
useless,  conquered  mass  of  brawn  and  bone. 

The  crowd  in  sheer  bewilderment  gave  sup- 
pressed but  excited  exclamations.  There  was  a 
moment's  stillness,  in  which  time  the  newcomer 
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stared  at  his  prostrate  tormentor  as  if  to  satisfy 
himself  that  this  part  of  his  task  was  over,  and 
then  looked  up  at  them. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  this  feller  called  Bill  if  I'd  hit  him  when 
I  was  angry,"  he  said  apologetically.  "  Pshaw ! 
It's  too  bad  I  And,  by  the  way,  has  any  of  you 
other  fellers  got  a  notion  he'd  like  to  kick  one 
of  my  burros?  I  sure  hope  there  ain't,  because 
I'm  a  man  of  peace.  I  hate  quarrelin'  worse'n  a 
rattler  hates  a  hair  rope !  " 

He  looked  them  over  mildly,  and  yet  with  such 
a  promismg  air  of  readiness  should  any  of  them 
tender  the  suggested  offense,  that  they  backed 
away  a  little  bit,  and  stood  watching  him. 

"  Well,"  he  drawled,  "  they  ain't  no  use  in  my 
standin'  here  this  way,  like  a  man  with  a  mule 
instead  of  a  chip  on  his  shoulder.  I  reckon  I'd 
better  'tend  this  feller  Bill.  I'm  always  right 
sorry  for  a  man  I  have  to  hit.  I  couldn't  do 
much  for  the  last  one  before  this,  because  all  we 
could  do  was  to  send  him  to  the  morgue." 

He  walked  over  and  got  his  arms  beneath  the 
shoulders  of  the  fallen  Bill,  and  dragged  him  as 
carelessly  as  a  bale  of  hay  to  the  water  where  the 
spring  guttered  through  the  iron  pipe  as  carelessly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.    He  hoisted  the  en- 
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sangui.ied  Bill's  head  to  its  edge,  and  then  doused 
it  into  the  water,  and,  jerking  the  bandanna  hand- 
kerchief from  his  own  neck,  used  it  as  a  sponge 
to  repair  the  wreckage. 

Bill  gave  a  gasp,  opened  his  eyes,  and  stared 
in  bewilderment  around  him.  Even  then  he  re- 
tained some  of  his  spirit. 

"  Did  that  mule  of  yours  kick  me?"  he  asked, 
and  then,  as  his  wits  came  back:  "  Oh,  no!  It 
warn't  the  mule,  after  all.     It  was  you  I" 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  trough,  and  the 
crowd  snickered  softly,  but  calmed  itself  at  the 
fiercely  inquiring  look  swept  over  it  by  the  pros- 
pector. 

"  I  seem  to  remember  that  you  hit  me  with 
somethin',"  Bill  went  on,  "  and  I  reckon  it  must 
have  been  an  ax." 

There  was  another  instant's  silence  as  his  wits 
returned  more  fully,  and  then  he  looked  up  and 
grinned  sarcastically,  though  with  difficulty  through 
his  puffed  lips. 

"  It's  the  most  astonishin'  thing,"  he  said  to 
his  conqueror  and  good  Samaritan,  •  how  many 
fool  mistakes  a  feller  can  make.  Any  time  after 
this  I  get  a  fool  hankerin'  to  kick  another  man's 
mule,  I'll  pick  out  one  belongin'  to  a  cripple!" 

The  prospector  saw  that  the  man  was  able  to 
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administer  to  his  own  wants,  and  calmly  walked 
away  to  his  burros. 

"  Come  on,  boys,"  he  said;  "  I'jt's  go  and  find 
a  corral  somewhere." 

As  if  they  understood  him,  they  obediently  fol- 
lowed  him  down  the  street,  leaving  the  gaping 
crowd  in  front  of  the  Happy  Home. 

"This,"  said  the  prospector  mournfully,  as  he 
halted  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  and  looked  back  down 
the  street,  "is  a  peaceful  camp,  I  don't  think! 
And  I've  been  two  years  comiu'  to  it,  just  because 
I'm  a  tor<?ivin',  peace-lovin'  sort  of  a  cusi,  that's 
dead  sick  of  alw.ays  havin'  trouble  for  a  bunk 
mate.     Pshaw  I " 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  KED-HAIRED  GIRL  TO  THE   RESCUE 

The  man  who  owned  the  corral  told  Lish  that 
Bill  thought  he  "  was  some  punkins  with  his  fists," 
and  added  that  any  man  who  got  the  best  of  Bill 
would  receive  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  peace-lov- 
ing part  of  the  camp,  or  a  monument  if  he  val- 
iantly failed  to  subdue  that  strenuous  disturber. 
The  prospector,  who  was  busily  throwing  off  thr 
hitches  from  his  burros,  smiled,  but  said  noth  (. 
of  his  own  battle  with  the  camp  ruffian,  hi 
doubted  from  the  awed  manner  in  which  the 
corral-owner  spoke  of  the  redoubtable  Bill 
whether  he  would  accept  any  statement  of  con- 
quest made  by  a  man  without  bruises,  scars,  cal- 
louses, or  tee»h-marks  to  prove  strife. 

"  I  thought  when  I  come  here,"  sadly  com- 
mented Lish,  "  that  this  Peaceful  Hill  was  like 
what  it's  named." 

"  Oh,  she's  quiet  enough,"  replied  the  corral 
man,  lounging  against  the  lence.     "  That  is,"  he 
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added  guardedly,  "  she's  peaceable  enough  from 
four  in  the  mornin'  to  lour  in  the  afternoon. 
You  see,  Big  Bill  and  his  gang  goes  to  bed  at  four 
in  the  mornin',  and  sleeps  until  four  p.  m.  After 
that  this-hcrc  hill  ain't  so  dadbingcd  quiet  as  she 
might  be.  She  just  naturally  boils  and  bubbles, 
and  howls  and  roars,  he  howlin'  and  roarin' 
gettin'  good  by  midnight,  and  best  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  mornin',  then  dyin'  away  into  whispers  as 
this  here  Bill  and  his  crowd  gets  too  sleepy  or 
drunk  to  keep  it  up." 

The  prospector  was  pulling  a  tarpaulin  over  his 
packs  where  they  rested  beside  the  fence,  and  the 
corral  man  added  ruminatingly :  "There's  only 
one  person  in  this  camp  ever  got  the  best  of  Bill. 
That  was  the  VVidder  Call.ihan.  She  began  with 
a  rollin'  pin,  and  ended  with  a  br  .  c  and  a  beer 
bottle.  They  really  hoped,  for  about  three  days, 
that  she'd  caved  in  Bill's  top  works;  but  there 
warn't  no  such  luck." 

"  But  what  does  he  do  for  a  livin'?"  queried 
Henley. 

"  Him?  Works  a  spell  now  and  then.  He's 
got  a  patch  of  placer  ground  somewhere,  so  they 
say,  and  him  and  the  two  or  three  that  are  his 
real  pardners  goes  away  and  works  it.  All  the 
rest  that  hangs  around  him  does  so  because  he's 
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right  free  with  his  money.  This  camp  was  all 
right  till  this  gang  came,  and  it  looked  as  if  when 
one  came  another  drifted  in,  till  bimeby  there 
were  a  dozen,  and  there  warn't  no  livin'  with 
'em." 

Still  the  newcomer  smiled  thoughtfully. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  right  glad  I  ain't  got  no 
trouble  nor  hard  fcelin's  with  any  of  'em.  If 
there's  any  one  thing  I  hate  above  everything  else, 
it's  quarrelin'.  That's  all  right  for  animals. 
They  don't  know  no  better.  They're  just  the 
way  the  Lord  Almighty  made  em;  but  with  men 
it's  different.  I  s'pose  to-morrer,  bein'  Sunday, 
they'll  keep  quiet?" 

"Quiet?  Huh  I  They  don't  know  nothin' 
about  Sunday.  .'^.^Je  you're  alludin'  to  the 
meetin'-house.  Well,  it  don't  have  no  influence 
on  'em.  'Most  always  they  makes  it  unpleasant 
for  the  meetin'.  We  only  have  'em  once  a  month 
now,  since  this  gang  came.  They  say  the  next 
time  the  circuit-rider  comes  up  here  in  this  part 
of  the  Sierras  they're  a-goin'  to  put  an  end  to  this 
chjrch  business.     I  dunno.     Mebby  they  will." 

"  When  does  this  circuit  preacher  come 
again?"  asked  Lish,  with  mild  interest. 

The  corral-keeper  stopped,  and  figured  for 
a  long  time,  making  calculations  on  his  fi.ngers. 
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"That's  to-morrer,  too,"  he  decided  at 
"Now  about  fodder  for  them  burros?" 
dropped  back  into  business  again. 

"  All  they  can  eat,"  was  the  prospector's  reply. 
"  And  the  best  you  got.  They're  friends  of  mine, 
specially  that  Jack.  I've  had  him  quite  a  spell; 
but  Pete,  the  other  one,  1  ain't  got  so  well 
acquainted  with.  Only  bad  him  a  month  or  two. 
He's  a  queer  cuss,  without  any  initiative  and 
referendum  —  just  sort  of  tags  along,  and  I  ain't 
had  the  heart  to  tell  him  to  go  about  his  business 
and  hustle  for  himself.  He  seems  so  sort  of 
helpless.  Now,  Jack  there's  got  more  indi- 
viduality. Why,  say!  I'll  bet  he  kicked  me  a 
hundred  times  the  first  year  I  had  him.  I  sure  do 
like  that  burro.  If  ever  he  gets  a  vote  he'll  be 
a  Populist.  Got  ideas  of  his  own,  you  see,  and 
ain't  scared  to  say  so.  Look  at  this  now.  Here, 
Jack!    Come  over  here." 

The  burro,  who  had  been  rolling  over  and  over 
to  straighten  the  sweated  hair,  shook  himself, 
cocked  his  ears  forward,  and  advanced  to  his 
owner. 

"I'm  goin'  now,  Jack,"  said  the  prospector 
painstakingly,  "and  I'll  be  around  to-morrer. 
Just  keep  peaceable,  but  kick  the  devil  out  of  any 
one  that  goes  near  them  packs.     Give  me  a  kiss." 
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The  burro  appeared  to  look  at  the  packs  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  then  lifted  his  soft  gray 
nose  up,  and  nuzzled  the  tanned  face  held  to- 
ward him. 

"  See  that?"  called  the  prospector  delightedly. 
"He  knows.  I  heard  him  whisper:  'So  long, 
David  Elisha  Henley.  Keep  sober.'  It's  been 
four  year  since  (  reformed,  but  he's  always  cau- 
tionin'  me.  When  I  was  boozin',  him  and  me 
used  to  fight  like  a  bunch  of  wildcats.  Now  we're 
both  peaceful." 

He  gave  an  affectionate  hug  to  the  burro's 
neck,  walked  over,  and  bestowed  a  pat  on  the 
other  one,  "Just  so's  his  feelin's  wouldn't  be 
hurt,"  he  explained,  then  leaped  over  the  corral 
fence,  and  sauntered  away  toward  the  business 
street  of  the  camp. 

The  camp  seemed  livelier  now  that  the  evening 
was  drawing  down,  and  the  sun  losing  itself  be- 
hind the  high  fringe  of  redwoods  which  bordered 
it  on  the  west;  but  it  was  a  quiet  stir  that  did  not 
belie  the  name  of  Peaceful  Hill.  A  group  of 
urchins  played  marbles  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  shouted,  boy-like,  at  three  smaller 
chaps  who  strove  to  emulate  horses  and  driver  by 
stirring  up  a  cloud  of  dust  with  their  dirty  little 
bare  feet  and  legs.     Over  on  the  grass  in  a  vacant 
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lot  a  cluster  of  little  girls  hoIJing  hands  filed 
beneath  two  others,  and  droned  in  shrill,  childish 
unison :  "  London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  falling 
down,  falling  down,  my  fair  lady !  " 

The  prospector,  with  a  sympathetic  smile  on 
his  face,  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
watched  them  as  the  bridge  came  down,  and  the 
captured  one  was  led  away  to  whisper  whether 
she  would  rather  have  a  gold  church  or  a  gold 
bridge,  to  come  back  and  join  the  side  of  her 
choice.  He  watched  the  gay  tug  of  war,  laughed 
aloud  at  the  childish  screams  of  delight  when 
the  side  of  the  golden  bridge  won,  and  shook 
his  head  sadly. 

"Lord!"  he  exclaimed  to  himself;  "I'd  like 
to  play  in  that  game,  too;  but  I  reckon  they'd 
be  scared  of  an  old  cuss  like  me. 

For  an  instant  it  seemed  that  he  would  go  over 
and  ask  permission  to  participate;  and  then,  as  if 
thinking  bette  .f  it,  he  reluctantly  continued  his 
march.  He  reached  the  place  where  cinder  paths 
beneath  shade  trees  gave  way  to  more  pretentious 
board  walks  and  straggling  business  buildings; 
now  a  grocery  store,  again  a  little  butcher  shop, 
a  barber  shop  with  a  faded  pole,  and  a  saloon; 
a  blacksmith  shop  with  the  smith  inside  singing 
in  a  loud,  mellow  voice,  timing  himself  to  the 
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creak  and  whine  of  his  big  leather  bellows;  an- 
other  saloon  which  had  pool  tables  in  front,  and 
then  the  stage  office,  and  so  on  until  he  came  to 
Peaceful    Hdl    Inn.     Lodging    for    Man    and 

Wet"  T  'P"''^'./^'"  f-  Meals  by  the 
vv  eeK.  He  went  ins.de,  but  not  without  attract- 
ing attention  from  the  men  who  lounged  with 
chairs  flted  against  the  rail  on  the  little  veranda 
that  creaked  and  rattled  when  they  moved. 

"How  much  are  rooms  and  grub?"  he  de 
mandcd  of  a  man  behind  the  desk,  who  w,- 
combmg  his  oiled  hair  with  due  precision,  in  front 
of  a  small  m.rror.  The  man  took  another  look 
to  see  .f  the  line  passed  cleanly  down  the  center, 
adjusted  the  two  bangs  on  the  sides  of  his  fore- 
head  with  mathematical  exactness,  then  turned 
round. 

"Get  it  fixed  all  right?"  casually  Inquired  the 
prospective  guest,  with  a  show  of  solicitude 

The  clerk  tried  to  look  haughty,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  melt  m  the  warmth  of  the  friendly  grin 

b-x  bits  for  a  room,  and  two  bits  a  meal," 
he  said,  Ignoring  the  question. 

"  If  I'd  know  they  was  that  cheap  I'd  brought 
Jack  up  here  with  me,"  declared  the  guest,  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  pen,  and  leaning  over  a 
register  that  had  been  furnished  by  some  adver- 
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t'smg  agency  and  showed  signs  of  long  wear  H. 
'nscnbed  his  "  David  Elkhl,  H„  .  »  ,  "^ 
deliberation         7 1.  "^"'^^     ^V'th  much 

del,bera  ,on,  and  bestowing  particular  pains  on 

.ores,,  ,,,„.d  „.,  ,„„  p,^,.^„j^  y 

nmg  room.     Already  ,t  was  half-filled  with  men 

rtd::i;r'"""t"^-"--  one  table : 

'■"ed  ^vth  men  who  were  apparently  dirferent^ 
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and  he  shrewdly  suspected  them  of  being  engl- 
neers,  assayers,  clerks,  and  bookkeepers. 

A  red-headed  girl  who  chewed  gum  and  carried 
prodigious  trays  laden  with  heavy  crockery  jerked 
her  head  toward  him,  and  said :  "  You  can  set 
down  here,  mister,  if  you  ain't  got  any  other 
place." 

He  took  the  seat  indicated  by  that  jerk  of  the 
red  head,  and  found  himself  back  of  the  table  de- 
voted to  the  select.  The  girl  came  in  and  asked 
him  in  one  rapid-fire  sentence  what  he  wanted,  by 
saying:  "  Steakhamandeggsmuttonstewandhash," 
and  he  caught  the  last  word  in  time  to  save  dis- 
astrous inquiries  by  saying  "  Hash."  Almost  im- 
mediately she  returned  to  him  and  fairly  bom- 
barded the  table  in  front  of  him  with  a  multitude 
of  little  dishes  which  thumped  and  rattled  on  the 
table  with  the  rapidity  of  cards  dealt  by  the  hands 
of  a  professional  gambler.  He  fell  to  eating  with 
zest,  but  could  not  help  overhearing  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  next  table. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  one  man  said,  "  this  here  stranger 
just  naturally  started  in  on  that  Bill,  and  what  he 
did  do  to  him  ain't  down  in  no  county  history. 
Some  says  he  kicked,  bit,  scratched,  and  yelled 
all  at  the  same  time,  and  he  winds  up  by  goin' 
over  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and  gettin'  a  four- 
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pound  strikin'  hammer  to  finish  breakin'  Bill's 
face  in.  Bill  is  sure  a  tame  man  for  a  week  or 
»wo  to  come  I  " 

There  was  a  guffaw  of  laughter,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  warning  hiss. 

Look  out !  Here  comes  some  of  his  gang !  " 
Lish  heard  an  admonishing  whisper,  and  looked 
up  to  see  three  or  four  men  whose  faces  were 
familiar  entering  the  dining-room. 

He  thought  they  must  have  been  present  at  that 
afternoon  set-to,  but  refrained  from  staring  at 
them  as  they  took  seats  and  scowled  around  them. 
It  did  not  dawn  on  him  that  they  feared  lest  their 
prestige  in  Peaceful  Hill  had  suffered  through  the 
Ignominious  and  swift  defeat  of  their  renowned 
leader.     Indeed,  in  his  homely  way,  all  he  was 
thinking  of  at  that  moment  was  whether  onions 
or  garlic  tasted  better  in  hash,  and  how  it  com- 
pared with  chili  con  came.     There  was  none  in 
the  room  with  a  greater  appetite  than  his  and 
none  who  enjoyed  his  meal  more,  for  he  had  not 
halted  for  lunch  in  the  day's  climb  over  the  rugged 
mountain  roads  to  his  goal  of  happiness. 

One  after  another  the  other  diners  departed, 
some  of  those  at  the  select  table  politely  saying, 
"Good-night,  Maggie,"  to  the  red-haired  girl, 
who,  now  that  the  rush  was  over,  began  to  show 
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signs  of  content,  and  no  longer  wiped  streams  of 
perspiration  from  her  face  with  a  dish  towel. 
Lish  was  still  alone,  and  still  eating  industriously. 
He  had  finished  two  "  helpings  "  of  everything  in 
the  bill  of  fare,  including  dessert,  and  was  now 
calmly  eating  the  last  of  the  bread  in  sight. 
Maggie  approached  him. 

"Are   you   the   man   that   gave   Big   Bill   his 

ncedin's?"  she  asked,  with  blunt  directness. 
Lish  looked  up  at  her  with  the  wrinkles  at  the 

corners  of  his  eyes  stretched  a  trifle,  but  losing 

none  of  their  good  humor. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  said.     "  You 

see,  I'm  a  stranger  here  in  this  happy  community. 

It  seems  to  me  I  do  recollect  havin'  a  word  or  so 

with  some  feller  that  kicked  Jack  this  afternoon. 

That  3  a  wonderful  burro,  miss.     He's  right  like 

a  man.     Speakin'  of  him  reminds  me  one  time  of 

how  he  — " 

"  Rats  on  the  burro!  "  she  interrupted,  with  due 
elegance  of  expression.  "  What  I'm  asking  about 
is,  are  you  the  feller  that  beat  Big  Bill's  head? 
Because,  if  you  are,  I've  got  something  to  tell 
you." 

The  prospector  saw  that  she  was  in  desperate 
earnest.     His  face  sobered. 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  may  be  the  feller." 
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"Then  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  When  I 
was  waiting  on  his  pals  this  evening,  all  they  talked 
about  was  how  they  would  get  you.  You've  got 
a  gun,  ain't  you?  " 

"  Nope.  Ain't  carried  one  since  I  started  up 
the  Divide  to  this  here  Peaceful  Hill.  Thought 
I  was  done  with  guns  forever,  and  throwcd  mine 
in  the  American  River.  And  she  was  a  good  gun, 
too.  Why,  say!  Once  down  back  of  San  Ber- 
nardino,   when    a    mountain   lion   jumped   Jack, 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  have  kept  it.  This  gang 
here  is  a  bad  one.  It's  been  getting  worse  and 
worse  for  the  last  year.  Nobody  here  likes  to 
have  trouble  with  them.  What  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  was  this:  They  hang  out  mostly 
at  the  Happy  Home  saloon.  There's  a  gambling 
lay-out  in  the  back  end  of  it,  and  they  stick  around 
there  when  they  ain't  out  working.  So  it's  best 
for  you  to  keep  away  from  that  place.  They'd 
pick  a  fight  and  kill  you  like  a  coyote,  mister. 
You  just  keep  away  from  there.  Like  some  more 
of  that  pudding?" 

Apparently  the  pudding  outweighed  fear,  for 
he  assented  with  an  alacrity  indicating  a  suspicion 
that  she  might  repent  and  withdraw  the  proffer. 
When  she  returned  with  it  she  looked  around  the 
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room,  as  if  to  make  certain  that  no  one  had  en- 
ter«d  in  her  absence,  put  the  dish  in  front  of  him, 
and  then  laid  something  else  down  with  a  thump. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  it.  It 
was  a  big  frontier  Colt's  pistol  of  heavy  caliber, 
loaded,  and  beside  it  was  a  box  of  cartridges. 
^^  ''  You  just  slip  that  into  your  clothes,"  she  said. 
"  You  might  need  it.  I'm  only  lending  it  to  you, 
and  I  want  it  back  some  time.     It's  a  legacy," 

He  appeared  more  interested  in  the  story  of 
the  legacy  than  in  its  visible  form. 

"  Queer  sort  of  a  legacy,"  he  said.     "  Whose 
was  it  ?  " 

"  Man  I  was  going  to  marry.  He  was  a  shot- 
gun messenger.  Maybe  you  heard  of  him  —  Jim 
Ross.  The  hold-ups  shot  him  beciuse  he  showed 
fight.  That  was  nearly  two  years  ago.  It's  a 
good  gun.  Jim  said  so  when  he  gave  It  to  me.  It 
was  all  he  had  —  that  is,  that  and  thirteen  dollars. 
And  one  of  them  was  doby,  but  I  didn't  mind." 
^^  Lish  took  the  gun  quite  reverently  in  his  hr.nds, 
"  hefted  "  it  to  see  how  it  balanced,  and  then,  as  if 
to  humor  her,  slipped  It  into  his  coat  pocket,  where 
it  hung,  dragging  that  unoffending  garment  down 
by  its  weight. 

"  I've  always  had  a  sneakin'  admiration  for  a 
man  that  gets  the  worst  of  It  when  he's  doiii'  his 
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best,"  he  said  sympathetically.  "  I  reckon  it's 
because  I'm  so  different.  I  reckon  it's  because 
I'm  so  peaceful  that  I  hate  to  fight.  'Most  al- 
ways I  get  out  of  it.  Now,  if  I'd  been  this  Jim 
Ross,  my  arms  would  be  six  inches  longer  right 
this  minute,  because  I'd  have  stretched  'em  so  hard 
when  they  told  me  to  stick  'em  up.  Thanks  for 
the  loan  of  the  gun,  miss,  just  the  same.  And, 
by  Jimminy,  that  puddin'  was  good  I  " 

He  got  up  and  sauntered  out  of  the  dining-room 
with  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  support  the  weight 
therein,  and  made  his  way  through  the  office  and 
out  to  the  porch,  where  the  loafers  were  congre- 
gated in  much  the  same  attitude  as  when  first  he 
saw  them.  The  moon  had  not  risen,  although  it 
threatened  to  appear  from  behind  the  high  peaks 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  camp  shrilled  with  life. 
There  was  scarcely  a  store  or  a  saloon  that  did 
not  have  in  front  of  it  some  laughing,  talking 
group,  some  of  whose  members  were  shown  in  the 
rays  of  yellow  light  coming  tiiroiigh  windows 
where  huge  coal-oil  lamps  exposed  displays  in- 
tended to  be  seductive.  Lish  would  have  seated 
himself  contentedly  on  the  edge  of  the  porch,  but, 
even  as  he  was  contemplating  that  action,  heard 
one  man  behind  him  address  another: 

"  That's  him  I     That  feller  over  there  by  the 
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He's  the  man  that  cooked  Big  Bill'. 


center  post 
goose." 

doll/j'"''^"''  l"  ''"  •"'  ^°"''  ^"^  ''^■'^  thousand 
dollarsi      was  the  emphatic  rejoinder,  still  in  a 

low  vo.ce       -i-rst,  when  Bill  gets  able  it  won't 

ml  tu-  ,^"°"''-  '^  »"=  gets  the  best  „f 
B.II.  there  11  be  about  three  or  four  others  that'll 
take  a  try  at  him.  Before  he's  through  he'll 
have  to  clean  the  crowd  out,  or  they'll  clean  him." 
L.sh  looked  thoughtfully  down  the  street,  but 
d.d  not  betray  by  his  attitude  that  he  had  heard, 
or  that  he  noted  the  increasing  silence  and  lower! 
"ig  of  voices  as  others  recognized  him.     A  dis- 

ht  half.fled  mto  the  seclusion  of  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

"  Somehow,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I'm  sort  of' 
sorry  I  came  here.  It  looks  as  if  this  camp  was 
gettm  along  all  right  till  I  showed  up.  Anyhow, 
they  must  have  been  satisfied,  or  they'd  have  got 
busy  and  run  this  Big  Bill  and  his  gang  out  I 
reckon  I'll  hit  off  toward  Canady  Hill  to-morrer. 
it  might  be  healthier  for  a  peaceful  man  like  I 
am.  Then  Bill  and  that  bunch  of  sheep-hcrders'll 
forget  all  about  me,  and  bimeby  I  can  come  down 
here  without  anybody  botherin'  me." 

He  started  aimlessly  toward  the  corral  out  at 
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the  cdKc  of  the  town.     The  moon  can.e  up.  and 
he  looked  backward.     It  shone  on  the  rows  of 

rcc.  by  the  s.des  of  the  street,  and  dimmed  the 

I'Khts  from  the  wmdows.     It  picked  up  the  white 

squatty  spire  of  the  church.  "e  wn.te, 

"^'"Pe."  he  said  to  himself  again,  with  a  new 

d«erm,„at.on.  ''I'm  not  goin-  till  Monday  I    T 
am  t  been  to  church  since  I  was  a  kid,  and  I'm 

hymns  when  the  preacher  says:     '  Everbody  can 
u    loose.-     I  came  here  to  soak  in  peace,  and 
that  s  part  of  the  game." 

He  made  his  way  to  the  corral,  and  leaned  on 

and  held  out  h,s  nose.     He  put  his  hand  in  his 
P..ckct,  and    rought  out  .  .hew  of  tobacco,  whi  h 
he  handed  that  mtelligent  beast,  who  accepted  it 
eagerly,   and  was  about  to  bid  him  good  night 
when  a  shadowy  form  came  out  from  behind  th 
barn.     It  was  the  corral-keeper 
J7''^^°"''"'"'^'--"  he  asked.     "  I  sort  of 
reckoned  ,t  was.     I'm  glJd  you  came  over.     I 
wanted  to  tell  you,  since  I  found  out  you  was  the 

clear  o    the  Happy  Ho,„e.     Some  of  that  bunch 
s  tel  „    ,,hat  they'll  do  to  you  if  you  co.     in 
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"  It  does  seem  to  me,"  said  Lish,  "  that  every- 
"here  I  go  all  I  hear  about  is  this  man  Bill,  and 
what  he's  goin'  to  do  to  me.  Now,  see  here, 
mister,  I'll  tell  you  somethin'.  He  won't  do  noth- 
in';  because  he  can't  catch  me  I  I  never  was  a 
hand  to  look  for  a  fight,  and  I  ain't  lookin'  fo>-  one 
now,  and  I'm  plumb  scared  stiff.  I  see  just  what 
you  mean.  I  agree  with  you.  If  it  was  Bill 
alone,  I  might  take  a  chance,  because  the  Bible 
says  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  and  the 
answer  he'd  get  from  me  would  be  softer'n  a 
spoiled  clam.  So  I  hope  you  won't  worry  none 
about  me  whatsoever,  because  I'll  sure  run  unless 
my  knees  is  rattlin'  so  I  can't." 

He  even  turned  back  after  he  had  bade  the  man 
good-night  to  reassure  him  that  he  would  take  care 
of  himself  because  he  "  was  scared  into  an  ague  "; 
but  the  strange  part  of  it  was  that  after  he  had 
gone  some  distance  down  the  street  he  went  over 
ir.t.i  the  moonlit  shadow  cast  by  one  of  the  huge 
trees,  ejected  all  the  shells  from  the  big  pistol,  and 
tested  the  action  with  a  certain  air  of  knowing 
familiarity.  Then  he  struck  a  match  and  in- 
spected the  cartridges,  after  which  he  put  in  fresh 
ones  and  slipped  the  old  ones  into  the  box.  And 
th»n,  to  show  how  fearful  he  was,  he  passed 
leisurely  on  down  the  street. 
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It  V,..'  j.;3t  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
th.  riappy  Hotr.i  was  at  its  liveliest,  that  a  hush 
fell  jpon  it,  cai  sed  by  the  entrance  of  a  man  with 
broau,  siopia£  shoulders  and  queer  legs.  The 
man  walked  in  unconcernedly,  stood  sidewise  to 
the  bar,  and  said  to  Mr.  Holliday:  "I'd  like 
some  sody  pop,  the  red  kind,  sarsaparilly  if  you 
got  it,  rosberry  second  choice,  but  as  you  ain't 
got  them,  give  me  lemonade." 

Holliday  looked  anxiously  toward  the  rear  of 
the  room,  and  began  to  force  himself  to  haste  in 
the  preparation  of  the  drink.  Whispered  com- 
ments were  floating  down  the  room,  and  warning 
admonitions.  Four  or  five  men,  apprehensive  of 
trouble,  began  slipping  rapidly  toward  the  door  to 
escape.  Some  of  them  may  have  observed  a 
singular  bulge  under  the  prospector's  armpit,  a 
certain  sign  that  he  was  not  unprepared. 

He  backed  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
bar,  and  lifted  his  glass  of  lemonade  with  a  hand 
so  deliberate,  so  unwavering,  so  steady,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  boast  of  his  nerves.  He  drank  the  de- 
coction slowly,  taking  his  time  for  the  operation, 
and  looking  with  half-humorous  eyes  over  those  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room.  He  did  not  seem  to 
notice  that  the  games  had  stopped,  and  that  the 
dealers  were  looking  anxiously  toward  him,  that 
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some  of  the  players  had  got  to  their  feei  and 
edged  toward  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  that  the 
only  men  seated  were  those  that  had  been  loudest 
in  their  approval  of  Big  Bill  in  the  afternoon's 
encounter. 

He  paid  for  his  drink  with  a  whimsical,  slow 
smile,  pocketed  his  change,  and  then  bestowed  a 
calm,  sneering,  chilling  grin  on  the  members  of  Big 
Bill's  gang  at  the  end  of  the  room  a  mocking 
"  Good-night,  gents  I  "  and  in  an  instant  had  side- 
stepped through  the  door  and  disappeared. 

Behind  him  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief,  some 
sarcastic  comment,  and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
the  Happy  Home  resumed;  but  apparently  the 
cause  of  it  all  was  equally  at  peace,  for,  as  he 
blew  out  the  flame  of  his  lamp  in  the  Peaceful 
Hill  Inn,  he  still  smiled  to  himself,  and  said,  ad- 
dressing the  open  window:  "I've  been  lookin' 
for  peace  for  a  longtime,  and  this  camp  is  all  right  I 
It  suits  me  to  a  T-Y-ty.  I  sort  of  think  I'll  stay 
here  quite  a  while." 


CHAPTER  yill 

KEEPING    THE    PEACE    WITH    A    DOUBLE-ACTION 
GUN 

The  prospector  sallied  down  to  the  hotel  office 
quite  late  Sunday  morning.  He  smiled  pleasantly 
at  everyone  in  sight,  threw  away  the  butt  of  a 
brown-paper  cigarette,  and  told  the  clerk  he  had 
heard  no  church  bell. 

"  I  sort  of  been  wantin'  to  hear  church  bells," 
he  said,  "  for  several  years.  When  I  saw  thai 
meetin'-house  yesterday  I  was  so  tickled  I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  burro.  '  To-morrer  mornin','" 
says  I,  '  just  when  I'm  wantin'  to  sleep  my  darn- 
dest,  there'll  be  a  bell  wakin'  me  up.  Then  prob- 
ably I'll  cuss  some.  The  bell  will  keep  janglin' 
away,  and  I  can't  sleep.  Then  I'll  set  up  in  bed 
and  say:  "  Hang  that  bell! "  Then  I'll  get  up 
and  wash  my  face,  and  say:  "I'm  going  to 
church,  I  am  1  Ain't  been  to  one  in  twenty  year."  ' 
That's  what  I  said;  but  there  wa'n't  no  bell." 
The  clerk  refused  to  appreciate  his  sentiments. 
"I 
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Instead  he  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  be- 
gan :     "  Big  Bill  is  _" 

"Never  mind  him!"  growled  Lish.  "I'm 
sort  of  tired  of  that  name.  How  about  the  bell  ? 
Ain't  there  a  bell?" 

The  clerk  admitted  that  there  was  not,  and  that 
the  reason  was  the  poverty  of  the  diminutive  flock 
that  attended  divine  service.  Furthermore,  as  he 
understood  it  from  hearsay,  seven  church  fairs, 
two  so.iables,  and  a  cantata  had  left  the  bell  pot 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  shy.  Lish  listened  with  a 
melancholy  look  of  disappointment,  and  appeared 
thoughtful  when  he  turned  away  toward  the  din- 
ing-room, where  he  was  the  last  arrival,  entering 
just  as  a  horse  barely  "  scrapes  under  the  wire," 
when  Maggie,  the  red-haired  waitress,  was  begin- 
ning to  close  ihe  doors. 

"Thought  you  were  never  coming!"  she 
snapped  at  him,  with  an  assumption  c  ger;  but 
he  mollified  her,  disarmed  her,  cajoled  her  by  his 
wondrous  smile. 

"  I'd  of  been  here  before,"  he  said,  "  only  I 
was  upstairs  tryin'  to  shine  my  boots  for  meetin' 
Besides  that,   I  cleaned  your  gun.     I'm  wearin' 
It  ripht  here  next  to  my  heart  now,  just  to  show 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  it." 

He  pulled  his  coat  to  one  side,  exposing  a  home- 
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made  holster,  fashioned  clumsily  from  an  old  boot- 
leg. 

"  I  don't  expect  to  have  to  use  it,"  he  said,  "  be- 
cause I  always  run  rather  than  fight;  but  I'll  keep 
on  wearin'  it  for  a  while  just  because  you  loaned 
It  to  me,  and  because  as  far  as  J  can  jud^'e  that 
feller  Ross,  what  gave  it  to  you,  was  not  a  bad 
sort,  but  jest  foolish.  By  the  way.  Miss  Maggie," 
he  asked,  with  due  deference,  "  do  you  evei  attend 
Sunday  meetin's?" 

"  I  do  if  the  regular  boarders  ain't  so  all-fired 
lazy  they  keep  me  here  in  the  dining-room  until 
it's  too  late,"  she  snapped  back;  but  he  was  too 
philosophical  to  answer  an  angry  woman.  It  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  ate  in  haste. 

"  I've  gobbled  my  chuck,"  he  said,  in  further 
endeavor  to  win  approbation,  "  so's  that  you  could 
go  to  meetin'  this  mornin'.  I'm  goin',  Miss 
Maggie,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  there.  It's  good 
for  a  person  —  just  like  sulphur  and  molasses  in 
the  springtime.  Sort  of  cleans  out  their  systems, 
and  gets  'em  started  right  for  another  week.  I'll 
carry  that  gun,  all  right.  Hope  you'll  be  there, 
because  the  last  time  I  went  to  a  church  house 
there  wa'n't  a  person  inside  the  door  that  I  didn't 
know  by  name,  and  I  want  to  feel  at  home  again. 
So  long." 
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He  hurried  out  of  the  hotel  and  off  up  the  street 
to  pay  his  morning  vis'c  to  his  two  burros,  and 
while  there  busied  himself  with  his  packs.  Ap- 
parently it  took  him  some  time  to  find  what  he 
wanted,  but  at  last  he  appeared  with  it.  It  was 
a  celluloid  collar  and  a  faded  blue  necktie,  with 
a  poker  chip  cut  into  a  scarf  ring.  After  that 
came  a  shirt  of  many  colors  and  some  horn  cuff 
buttons,  all  of  which  he  slipped  into  his  pockets 
with  an  air  of  abashment. 

He  talked  to  Jack,  who  stood  behind  him  during 
this  process,  now  and  then  thrusting  a  warm  gray 
muzzle  against  the  back  of  his  neck,  or  taking 
tentative  nips  at  his  garments.  Once  or  twice 
Lish  made  a  pretense  of  furious  anger  at  this 
familiarity,  and  struck  at  the  burro  as  if  intent  on 
knocking  him  down;  but  apparently  the  animal 
was  used  to  these  outbursts,  for  all  he  did  was  to 
run  away  a  few  feet,  kick  the  air  with  both  heels, 
and  then  slip  slyly  back  to  the  teasing  caress. 

"  It's  a  good  thing  it's  Sunday,  you  long-eared 
chump  1  "  the  prospector  remarked,  shaking  his 
fist  in  the  burro's  face.  "  Because  if  it  wasn't 
I'd  give  you  the  worst  lickin'  yju  ever  had  in  your 
born  days." 

But  the  little  burro  only  smiled  at  him  know- 
ingly, as  he  climbed  the  fence,  and  hastened  away 
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to  the  hotel  to  make  the  necessary  additions  to  his 
apparel.  He  leaned  over  the  desk,  and  whis- 
pered to  the  clerk  in  a  hoarse  undertone. 

"  What  time  do  they  hold  meetin's?  "  he  asked. 
"  It's  been  so  long  since  I  vent  to  one  that  I  for- 
get." 

"  Eleven,"  was  the  concise  answer. 

He  looked  at  the  clock,  and  consulted  a  huge 
silver  watch  that  was  lashed  to  his  belt  with  a 
worn  and  greasy  leather  thong.  "  Gosh !  I  got 
to  hurry!  "  he  ejaculated,  and  went  up  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time.  He  reappeared  with  a  de- 
cidedly solemn,  yet  expectant  expression  of  face, 
and  trudged  away  toward  the  little  white  building 
that  he  had  passed  the  day  before. 

As  he  approached  he  heard  the  sound  of  child- 
ish voices  singing  "  Precious  Jewels,"  and  he  al- 
most ran  to  the  door.  He  paused  as  he  gained 
it. 

"  That,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  must  be  the  Sun 
day  school,  and  it  looks  to  me,  from  the  general 
run  of  the  lay-out,  that  it  comes  before  the  regular 
meetin'  for  grown-ups,  and  that  I'd  be  buttin'  in 
if  I  went  in  there  now;  but,  by  Jimminy,  it  sounds 
good  I  This  camp's  all  right!  Maybe,  if  I  had 
more  education,  I  could  be  a  teacher  in  that  mess. 
I  reckon  maw  would  be  some  surprised  if  she  was 
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alive  and  knew  how  I'm  standin'  here,  just  natu- 
rally itchin'  like  a  dog  with  mange,  to  ;et  into  that 
Sunday-school  mess  with  both  feet  1  " 

There  may  have  been  more  embarrassed  men 
than  David  Elisha  Henley  as  he  stood  there  by 
the  door  when  the  preliminary  services  ended; 
but  if  so  they  were  not  in  that  camp.  Church- 
goers began  to  arrive,  but  still  he  stood  there, 
leaning  against  the  corner  of  the  building,  watch- 
ing them,  and  envying  them  their  air  of  habitude 
and  repose.  Most  of  them  were  women,  and 
now  and  then  a  man,  elderly,  arrived  and  entered. 
It  was  the  red-haired  waitress  who  saved  him  ihe 
ignominy  of  weakening  and  incontinently  bolting 
back  to  the  Happy  Home  or  some  other  resort, 
where  he  would  have  been  at  ease. 

"  Hello  1  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  came  striding 
up  to  the  little  building.  "  What  are  you  hang- 
ing around  out  there  for?" 

"  B-b-because  I  ain't  got  guts  enough  to  go  in!  " 
he  exploded.  "  But,  by  gee  whiz,  I'll  go  in  now 
that  you're  here." 

"  Well,  get  a  move  on  you,  then,"  she  retorted, 
"  and  don't  walk  as  if  you'd  just  robbed  a  hen- 
roost.    You  ain't  afraid,  are  you?" 

He  had  come  closer  to  her.  From  inside,  a 
cottage  organ  began  a  weird  sort  of  wail  under 
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the  hands  of  someone  whose  musical  education 
had  been  developed  along  strength  of  legs  rather 
than  hands.  At  her  gibe  he  straightened  a  little, 
although  his  words  belied  him: 

"Course  I'm  afraid!  You'd  be  scared,  too, 
if  you  hadn't  been  to  a  meetin'  in  more'n  twenty 
year;  but  I'm  goin'  to  see  it  through.  It  don't 
hurt  a  man  none  to  go  to  church." 

She  started  and  walked  inside  the  little  chapel, 
and  he  persisted,  to  her  annoyance,  in  walking  so 
closely  to  her  that  he  almost  stepped  on  her  heels. 
She  held  her  head  very  high,  and  blushed  the  fi»ry 
red  that  only  red-headed  women  are  capable  of 
blushing,  while  he  doggedly  followed  her  as  if  for 
protection,  or  guidance,  across  a  strange  waste. 
She  sidled  into  a  bench,  and  he  clumsily  insisted 
on  sliding  in  after  her. 

"  Well,  here  we  are !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
friendly  spirit;  but  his  remark  was  ill-timed,  for 
just  as  he  began  speaking  the  music  stopped,  and 
his  mumble,  intended  for  a  whisper,  became  an 
audible  roar.  Some  one  tittered,  and  he  scowled 
fiercely  around  him,  and  then  back  at  Maggie, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  appear  unconcerned,  and 
a  stranger  to  him. 

He  resisted  a  desire  to  tug  at  the  sleeve  of  her 
shirt-waist  and  apologize.     He  sought  refuge  in 
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a  copy  of  Gospel  Hymns  lying  on  the  bench  be- 
side him,  and  wet  his  tliumb  to  tutii  the  leaves. 
He  heard  nothing  of  the  text,  and  was  relieved 
when  another  hymn  was  announced.  The  circuit- 
rider  read  the  first  verse  aloud,  and  Lish  could 
scarcely  suppress  a  shout  of  exultation. 

"  I  know  that!  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  stage  whis- 
per to  the  waitress.  She  did  not  heed  him,  and  he 
thought  he  had  spoken  too  low.  "  I  know  that 
there  hymn,"  he  repeated,  "  and  say !  It's  a  whale 
of  a  good  song!  Vm  for  It!  I  could  almost 
rer.i  mber  every  word.  My  mammy  used  to  sing 
it  ii.:  me  when  I  was  a  kid.  Say,  you  ai.i't  deef, 
are  you?" 

She  turned  toward  him  with  a  red  face  and  an 
annoyed  gesture,  but  at  sight  of  his  excited  eyes 
relented. 

"  S-s-sh !  Don't  whisper  so  loudly,"  she  ad- 
monished.    "  Everybody  here  can  hear  you." 

For  a  moment  he  settled  back  into  his  seat,  and 
s'lriveled,  and  dwarfed,  and  felt  that  a  score  of 
eyes  were  gimleting  him  through  the  back.  The 
organ  started,  and  one  wliole  verse  had  been  sung 
before  he  could  forget  his  breach  of  etiquette; 
then,  losing  himself,  he  cleared  his  throat  with  a 
harsh,  scraping  noise,  and  leaned  out  into  the 
second  verse.     What  he  lacked  in  training  and 
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finish  he  made  up  for  in  vigor  and  willingness. 
He  sang  enthusiastically,  as  he  had  sung  to  steers 
on  the  ranges  at  night,  when  his  soul  was  filled 
with  poetry.  There  was  fervor  in  his  attempt  to 
take  high  notes.  There  was  zest  in  his  efforts 
to  roar  out  the  low  ones.  He  was  unaware  that 
the  hard-worked  little  circuit-rider,  ranked  in  the 
church  records  as  "Home  Missionary,"  shook 
and  shuddered  at  those  first  bellows  of  his,  as  if  In 
apprehension;  then,  watching  him  closely,  smiled 
with  relief,  convinced  of  a  great  and  overflowing 
sincerity. 

Lish  was  sorry  that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
singing.  He  felt  that  in  this  field  he  was  a  suc- 
cess. He  was  proud  of  himself,  although  Mag- 
gie,  the  waitress,  sat  stiffly  and  stared  st.aight 
ahead  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn.  Lish 
edged  toward  her  a  little,  and  she  edged 
away.  He  was  sorry,  for  he  wanted  company, 
and  that  two  or  three  feet  of  intervening  space 
seemed  a  vast  distance.  The  preacher  folded  his 
hands  before  him  on  the  pulpit,  and  memory  ad- 
monished Lish  that  this  was  the  sign  for  prayer. 
He  looked  quickly  to  right  and  left,  wondering 
what  posture  the  service  demanded  — kneeling, 
standing,  or  merely  a  respectful  bending  of  the 
head.     He  decided  the  latter  was  the  safe  course. 
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and  was  further  embarrassed  when  he  discovered 
that  the  custom  was  to  kneel.  He  almost  lost 
his  nerve,  and  deciiled  that  he  had  best  retain  his 
own  attitude  of  respect. 

The  preacher  was  not  a  strong  man  in  physique 
or  voice.  His  tones  were  those  of  appeal,  low 
pitched  and  fraught  with  earnestness,  as  he  began 
to  plead  forgiveness  for  those  who  blindly  hin- 
dered the  greatest  work  of  all  in  the  little  camp 
up  there  in  the  tops  of  the  hills.  A  cricket  chirped 
loudly  outside,  rendering  his  voice  discordant. 
The  humming  of  honey-laden  bees,  busy,  irrever- 
ent, and  ignorant  of  the  Sabbath,  floated  in 
through  a  window,  and  lent  a  rronotone  of  sound. 
The  air  was  drowsy  with  the  fragrant  scent  of 
wild  roses,  of  pennyroyal,  and  golden-rod.  And 
then,  jarring  and  discordant,  voices  wafted  in  from 
the  street  —  quarrelsome,  drunken,  jeering  voices: 

"  At  it  again,  is  he?  The  sky  pilot  I  Let's  all 
go  to  church.  Hooray  1  He's  the  mutt  that  tried 
to  make  this  a  closed  camp.  Let's  close  his  meet- 
in'-house  1  " 

There  was  a  confusion  .f  oaths,  coarse  re- 
marks, ribald  comments,  and  clumsy  humor.  The 
little  preacher,  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  haste, 
concluded  his  prayer  just  as  five  or  six  men  dark- 
ened the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  door. 
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He  was  not  the  first  to  open  his  eyes  and  look 
at  the  intruders,  for  already  the  man  who  was 
afraid  had  pivoted  on  his  haunches,  and  frowned 
at  the  interlopers.  Lish  grinned  joyously;  but 
there  was  that  queer,  set  looiv  on  his   lace. 

.As  the  preacher  turned  tremulously,  feeling 
that  he  was  alone  in  the  forthcoming  combat,  < 
his  opened  Bible,  the  prospector  arose  in  his  seat 
with  a  sudden  determination.  He  stepped  out 
into  the  aisle,  walked  straight  toward  the  preacher, 
stepped  up  on  the  raised  platform,  and  stood  be- 
side him.  The  preacher  stopped  111  amazement. 
He  backed  away  from  the  pulpit  as  the  prospector 
advanced,  and  his  words  subside  1.  He  scarcely 
knew  what  to  expect,  and  though  fearless,  as  be- 
fits men  of  the  cloth,  waited  for  the  neHiniiiiT 
to  make  his  announcement.  It  was  sharp  and  to 
the  point.  s 

"  I  don't  want,"  I.ish  said,  in  his  calm  drawl, 
■'  to  scare  no  one,  or  to  say  nothin'  that  ain't  be- 
fittin'  a  house  of  worship;  but—"  He  paused, 
and  thrust  a  swift  hand  inside  his  bulging  coat, 
and  drew  forth  the  heavy  Colt's  pistol  that  had 
been  bequeathed  by  a  man  unafraid.  He  laid  it 
on  the  Bible,  and  then,  as  if  b)  afterthought,  re- 
moved  it  and  laid  it  alongside. 

"  But,  as  I  was  sayin',  if  there  is  them  here  as 
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come  searchin'  for  trouble,  they're  sure  to  find  it. 
I'm  a  right-peaceable  man.  Nobody  can  ever  say 
I  did  him  a  wrong  unless  he  tells  a  lie.  There 
ain't  no  dead  man  as  can  say  I  sent  him  off  unless 
he  pulled  first.  This-here  camp  is  called  Peaceful 
Hill.  This-here  meetin'-house  is  peaceful.  It's 
goin'  to  stay  that  way  if  I  have  to  kill  three  or 
four  men  to  make  it  so." 

He  made  an  impressive  pause,  in  which  he 
glared  down  at  the  disturbers  standing  awkwardly 
by  the  door,  and  his  hand  slipped  forward  to  the 
butt  of  the  gun.  It  seemed  to  clutch  and  hang 
there,  as  if  to  something  familiar.  The  muzzle 
lifted  slightly  from  the  pulpit,  and  as  if  by  chance 
fell  into  line  with  the  surprised  members  of  Big 
Bill's  gang. 

"  I'm  right  sure,"  the  calm  voice  went  on,  "  that 
there  is  seats  for  everybody  here.  Any  of  those 
that  got  here  late  will  now  have  a  chance  to  get 
them  before  the  meetin'  goes  ahead,  and  I  would 
feel  right  hurt  if  anybody  started  for  the  door. 
I'd  hate  to  have  my  peaceful  feelin's  disturbed  and 
mixed  up  here  to-day.  Would  the  brothers  back 
there  who  haven't  found  seats  come  right  close 
up  the  front  —  say  in  the  front  row  ?  We  want 
to  have  'em  where  we  can  see  'em." 

There  was  an  Instant's  suspense.     The  hum  of 
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the  bees  from  outside  seemed  louder,  the  vagrant 
scent  of  flowers  stronger.  Big  Bill's  friends 
shifted  on  their  feet. 

"  You  come  up  here,  and  be  damned  quick  about 
it!  "  suddenly  crashed  out  the  voice  of  the  pros- 
pector, and,  swift  as  light,  the  gun  was  elevated 
into  a  menacing  line,  prepared  for  deadly  action. 
They  dared  hesitate  no  longer.  One  started  to 
escape  by  the  door,  but  was  halted  by  a  single 
sharp  word:  "  Stopl  "  He  faltered,  and  came 
forward,  with  his  companions,  who,  frowning, 
awed,  dominated  by  the  man  at  the  pulpit, 
slouched  forward  and  filed  into  the  front  bench. 
"  Take  off  your  hats !  "  was  the  next  command, 
as  the  gun  appeared  to  cover  them  all.  They 
obeyed. 

For  an  instant  the  man  of  peace  looked  at  them, 
with  an  amused,  unrelenting  sneer  on  his  face,  and 
then,  without  lowering  the  gun,  but  in  an  altered 
voice,  he  spoke  to  the  preacher. 

"  Parson,"  he  said,  "  I'm  right  ashamed  of 
comin'  up  here  and  disturbin'  you  this  way.  But 
I  gc*  rattled.  I  thought  maybe  there  was  some 
that  had  come  here  to  kick  up  a  fuss  in  the  one 
place  that  every  decent  man  respects,  a  church. 
I  see  I  was  mistaken.  However,  bein'  as  I'm 
up  here,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  just  stay  here. 
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I'll  sit  down,  and  you'll  excuse  me  and  go  right 
ahead  with  the  preachin'." 

He  backed  away  until  he  felt  the  legs  of  a  horse- 
hair chair  touching  the  backs  of  his  knees,  and 
then  deliberately  settled  into  the  seat;  but  the  gun 
did  not  waver,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  had 
shifted  until  it  bade  fair  to  rake  the  front  bench 
if  a  nervous  finger  happened  to  press  too  hard. 
He  smiled  benignly  from  his  lips,  but  his  eyes  were 
still  fixed  and  determined. 

For  an  instant  the  preacher  wavered,  and 
threatened  to  expostulate;  but  a  look  at  the  homely 
face,  that  had  become  set  as  adamant,  convinced 
him  that  any  appeal  or  remonstrance  would  prove 
futile,  and  so  he  stepped  to  the  Bible  and  spoke. 
His  voice  took  strength  as  his  discourse  proceeded, 
and  the  awed  and  frightened  hush  of  the  congre- 
gation relaxed.  There  were  but  few  in  the  au- 
dience who  did  not  hear  him,  yet  their  eyes  would 
wander  to  that  still  figure  seated  on  the  horsehair 
chair,  clad  in  rough  clothing  faded  to  a  nondescript 
hue  by  time,  wind,  and  sun,  with  the  blue  necktie 
and  poker-chip  ring,  and  the  shirt  that  appeared 
painfully  stiff  where  it  bulged  from  beneath  the 
celluloid  collar. 

Had  that  figure  been  hewn  from  granite  it  could 
not  have  been  more  immobile.     Nothing  about  it 
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shifted  or  betrayed  life  save  the  cold,  alert  eyes 
that  flashed  contemptuous  appraisements  at  the 
ruffians  seated  on  the  front  bench.    They  dared  not 
move.     Once  one  of  them  at  t!  e  far  end  shifted 
his  position  ever  so  slightly,  and  instantly  the  gun 
swung  in  his  direction,  and  to  his  horror  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  double-action  pistol,  and  that  the 
hammer  moved  up  and  down  by  a  fraction  of  an 
mch,  as  if  the  finger  beneath  it  were  aching  to 
signal  death.     They  got  stiff  .nd  cramped  in  their 
anxiety  to  sit  motionless.     They  breathed  with 
difficulty,  half  filling  their  lungs,  lest  by  too  much 
inflation  they  arouse  the  prospector's  suspicions 
and  bring  on  a  climax.     The  time  seemed  endless, 
and  the  strain  on  the  increase.     They  began  to 
wonder  if  they  could  remain  quiet  much  longer. 
One  or  two  of  them  paled,  and  felt  drops  of  cold 
sweat  on  their  foreheads,  as  imagination  led  them 
to  fear  that  the  strange  character  watching  them 
might,  in  the  end,  prove  remorseless.     There  was 
everything  in  his  appearance  to  indicate  that  he 
would  kill  with  swift  precision.     Even  the  lines  of 
good  humor  around  his  eyes  had  subtly  and  es- 
sentially changed  to  malicious  maps  indicative  of 
murder. 

The  preacher  felt  the  tensity  of  the  situation, 
and  at  last  heard  his  voice  beginning  to  break. 
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He  hastily  closed  his  discourse  when  scarcely  more 
than  half-through. 

"The  congregation  will  please  stand  for  the 
closing  prayer,"  he  said. 

But  again  the  cold  voice  broke  out  behind  him, 
in  dictatorial  terir  ,  "  All  but  them  on  the  front 
bench.  They  will  hold  their  hands  above  their 
heads  and  kneel.  And  be  mighty  quick  about  it, 
too  I  " 

So  cowed  were  the  members  of  Big  Bill's  gang 
by  th'.t  long  wait,  they  thankfully  accepted  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  stretch  their  cramped  limbs, 
and  obeyed. 

"Go  ahead,  parson,"  the  prospector  com- 
manded. "  The  Lord'll  understand  I  ain't  show- 
in'  any  disrespect  if  I  just  keep  right  where  I 
am." 

The  prayer  was  finished  and  the  congregation 
seated  before  he  bade  his  captives  resume  their 
seats.  He  heard  the  hymn  given  out,  and  again 
his  heart  jumped  sadly  at  the  knowledge  that  it, 
too,  was  familiar  after  all  those  years.  To  the 
surprise  of  those  iu  the  church,  he  sang  it,  loudly 
and  earnestly;  but  in  all  that  time  his  eyes  re- 
mained fixed  and  sweeping  over  those  below.  He 
did  not  permit  his  men  to  stand  up  during  the 
benedict'  n,   and  whispered  to  the  preacher  to 
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please  ask  every  one  to  leave  the  church  imme- 
djately  a'ter      The  congregation   hastened  ou  , 
glad  to  be  free  from  that  exciting  service,   a'l 
save  the  preacher  himself,  who  stood  as  if  be 
wildered. 

n/i^'"'ii"  f"'''  '  ''■"'^•"  ^^^'"^d  fhe  pros- 
pector suddenly  standing  up  and  stepping  to  the 

edge  of  the  platform.     "You  Piutes  came  up  out! 

s.de  here  when  the  parson  was  prayin',  and  you 

reckoned  you'd  bust  up  this  meetin'.     I  heard  you 

1  m  for  peace,  so  I  didn't  stand  for  it.     They  ain't 

nobody  hates  a  fuss  worse'n  I  do,  and  they  ain't 

nobod/11  Ight  harder  to  keep  from  bavin'  one' 

Me  and  the  parson  were  right  glad  to  have  you 

a  tend  our  services.     We'll  be  here  every  Sunday 

after  th,s,  h,m  and  me  both.     And  me  and  him 

aims  to  make  this  meetin'-house  the  most  peaceful 

place  on  all  the  Big  Divide.     It  may  take  a  grave- 

yard  to  do  .t,  but  if  it  comes  to  a  show-down  we'll 

furmsh  that,  too.     First  come,  first  served.     You 

can  go  now  brethren,  in  single  file,  each  with  his 

hands  over  h>s  head  till  he  gets  outside  the  meet- 

■n  house  lot  and  down  to  the  corner  of  the  next 

treet      1 11  go  part  way  with  you,  and  they  say 

I  m   long-sighted.     Glad   you    attended   services 

w.th  me  and  the  parson.     Come   again,   boys  I 

Lomeagaml    Always  welcome.     Now  hike  I" 
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He  kept  his  word,  for  he  herded  them  carefully 
out  into  the  road,  and  stood  and  watched  them 
as  they  broke  and  ran  at  the  corner  like  a  lot  of 
excited  sheep,  swearing  loudly,  and  shouting  back 
to  him  that  their  turn  would  come ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  do  more  than  restore  his  good  humor. 
He  turned  to  the  preacher  behind  him,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Parson,"  he  said,  "  I'm  sure  sorry  not  to  have 
been  able  to  pay  more  attention  to  that  talk  you 
made;  but  I  was  just  Scared  stiff  for  fear  they'd 
start  somethin',  and  I'm  a  peaceful  sort  of  a  cuss, 
and  always  have  been.  But  you  see  the  facts  are 
that  I  was  totin'  that  gun  just  by  accident.  It 
was  nothin'  but  what  you  call  sentiment  that  made 
me  have  it  with  me.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  it  wa'n't  loaded  at  all,  because  I  pulled  the 
cartridges  last  night.  Good-mornin',  glad  to  have 
met  you.  I'll  come  again,  because  there  ain't  no 
place  so  calm  and  comfortin'  as  a  nice,  clean 
church." 


CHAPTER  IX 

AT  CANADA  HILL  MINE 

Bright   and   early   on   the    following   morning 
he  was  gone.     The  hotel  clerk  found  the  price  of 
his  entertainment  pinned  to  the  register,  and  Mag- 
gie,  entering  the  dining-room  at  five  o'clock,  found 
a  note  painfully  addressed  to  "  Miss  Maggie," 
and  something  after  it  scratched  out,  that  she  de- 
ciphered  as  an  "  Esq.,"  which  he  had  corrected  by 
erasure.     She   flushed  a  little  over  her  strong, 
healthy,  homely  face  as  she  tore  it  open  and  read  it 
through.     She   stood  with  it  in  her  hand,   and 
stared  for  a  long  time  out  through  the  window  at 
the  growing  morning.     It  seemed  to  be  an  aston- 
ishing  document,  for  she  repeated,  several  times, 
under  her  breath:     "Well,  for  goodness'  sake! 
My  land  I    Just  to  think  1  "    Then  she  looked 
around  the  tawdry,  rough  room,  where  the  odor 
of  past  meals  clung  like  ghostly  reminders  of  stale 
food,  and  abruptly  slipped  the  note  into  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.     And  the  flush  on  her  face  suddenly 
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deepened  as  her  capable  hands  be(;an  their  morn- 
ing's task.     This  was  the  note: 

Dear  Miss  Maggie:  Im  hikin,  going  to  canady  hill  mine.  I 
got  your  gun  yet  rite  next  my  heart,  going  to  Iteep  it  a  while 
till  I  get  one  became  that  big  bill  gang  has  got  me  plum 
buffaloed.  I  aint  exactly  runnin  away  from  them  but  I'm  a 
feller  tl'at  aint  goin  out  lookin  for  skunks  in  my  sundaygo 
to  meeiiii  clothes,  its  never  been  my  plan  to  tote  limburger 
cheese  in  my  pockets  i'  hot  weather,  because  I  hate  a  fuss, 
when  it  blows  over  a  little  so  they'll  forget  me  111  come  back, 
the  rose  is  red,  the  violets  blue,  the  pinks  is  sweet  and  so 
air  you. 

DAvm  Elisha  Henley. 

If  the  prospector's  statement  that  he  was  run- 
ning away  from  trouble  were  true,  he  showed  fear 
in  a  remarkable  way ;  for  out  on  the  road  he  fol- 
lowed, as  the  sun  came  up  and  threw  long  shadows 
between  the  great  trees  bordering  it,  he  sang,  in 
a  roaring  voice:  ''  Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 
and  crown  Him  Lord  of  all !  "  priding  himself  on 
the  turns  he  made  in  the  phrasing  of  "  royal  dia- 
dem." Sometimes  he  stopped  singing  to  hold 
short  discussions  with  Jack,  who  failed  to  attend  to 
business  with  his  usual  industry,  and  once,  to  the 
distinct  disapproval  of  the  elder  burro,  bolted  the 
road  in  quest  of  something  that  looked  like  a 
thistle.  The  prospector  led  him  back  by  the  ear, 
stood  him  in  the  road,  and  shook  his  fist  in  the 
mouse-colored  face. 
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"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  Jack,"  he  protested, 
"let's  you  and  me  not  quarrel  I  Ain't  I  had 
trouble  enough  since  we  landed  at  this  Peaceful 
Hill?  If  I  lose  my  temper  and  take  a  club  to 
you,  they  won't  be  nothin'  but  little  pieces  of  mule 
splattered  all  over  this  hillside.     Come  on  I  " 

It  was  singular  that  the  man  who  could  instill 
fear  into  disturbers  of  the  Big  Bill  type  failed  in 
the  least  to  terrify  a  mere  burro;  but  the  evidence 
was  patent,  for  the  animal,  after  staring  at  him 
from  wise  eyes  thatched  over  with  hair,  suddenly 
stuck  his  nose  up,  and  with  his  lips  nipped  the 
prospector's  nose,  which  action  seemed  to  mollify 
that  gentleman's  anger,  for  his  eyes  twinkled  with 
good-natured  affection,  and  he  resumed  his  way, 
singing. 

At  the  top  of  a  particularly  steep  climb,  where 
the  burros  panted  heavily,  he  paused  to  rest.  As 
if  interested  in  the  gun  he  carried,  he  took  it  out 
and  gave  it  an  examination. 

"  Can't  say  as  I  like  these  double  actions,"  he 
explained  to  the  pack  animals.  "They're  all 
right,  I  reckon,  if  you  understand  'em ;  but  give  me 
a  fan  trigger  for  real  work !  " 

He  fished  some  cartridges  from  his  pocket, 
loaded  the  gun,  and  looked  around  for  a  mark. 
A  staid  old  redwood  up  the  road  caught  his  eye. 
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He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  took  out  a  card, 
and  smiled  as  he  looked  at  it.  On  one  side  was 
printed  the  legend  of  the  "  Happy  Home."  On 
the  other  was  a  scrawl  in  lead  pencil,  illiterate  and 
difficult,  which  read: 

You  take  a  tip  from  a  friend  and  looli  a  little  out  or  that 
big  bill  gang  will  sure  get  you  as  soon  as  he  gets  abet  to  move 
aroun  you  didnt  orter  did  what  you  done  down  at  the  meetin 
coz  it  made  them  soar  dont  cum  nigh  my  place.    Holliday. 

He  read  it  over  again. 

"  That  was  right  good  of  that  feller  to  slip 
this  under  my  door  last  night,"  he  ruminated. 
"  I  s'pjse  he  did  it  when  he  got  through  work. 
Must  live  there  at  the  hotel.  Maybe  he  give  it 
to  Maggie!  " 

He  straightened  up,  walked  to  the  redwood, 
fastened  the  card  with  pegs,  and  wal'  i  back  to 
a  long,  fair  range.  He  then  lookeii  t  it  atten- 
tively, as  though  to  fix  its  location  in  his  memory, 
turned  his  back,  whirled,  and  on  the  instant  fired, 
not  one  shot,  but  as  rapidly  as  he  could  pull  the 
trigger,  until  the  echoes  of  the  shots  blended  into 
one.  He  grinned  with  satisfaction,  and  balanced 
the  pisfol  in  his  hand. 

"  Y^a're  sure  some  gun,  you  are,"  he  said  ap- 
provingly. "  You'll  do  1  These  double  actions 
ain't  so  slow,  after  all." 
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He  walked  down  to  the  tree,  and  inspected  it. 
In  the  center  of  the  little  card  was  one  hole  that 
could  have  been  covered  with  a  ten-cent  piece. 
He  was  ejecting  the  shells  from  th«;  pistol  when  a 
voice  hailed  hini  from  the  road : 

"Hello!  Is  it  safe  for  a  man  to  go  ahead 
now?" 

He  turned  to  face  Martin,  saying  as  he  did  so 
that  he  "  guessed  the  road  was  free." 

Martin  was  sitting  sidewise  in  his  saddle,  half- 
standing  in  a  stirrup,  and  with  his  other  foot 
dangling  idly  over  the  saddle.  His  keen  eyes 
appraised  the  prospector,  who  walked  slowly  to- 
ward him,  replacing  the  pistol  in  its  holster  as  he 
did  so. 

"  Vou  seem  to  be  able  to  shoot  some,"  the  mine- 
owner  volunteered. 

"  Used  to,"  was  the  laconic  response,  after 
which  he  stood  waiting  for  Martin's  next  words, 
as  if  caring  neither  one  way  nor  the  other  for  the 
continuance  of  the  conversation. 

The  mine-owner  at  least  appeared  frie.idly. 
At  last  he  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground,  threw 
his  horse's  reins  over  its  head,  and  fumbled  in  his 
pocket.  He  took  out  some  brown  papers,  and 
asked:  "  Got  any  tobacco?  I've  lost  my  pouch 
somewhere." 
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At  this  open  sign  of  amity  the  prospector  re- 
laxed. 

"Sure!  Help  yourself  1  "  He  tossed  a  sack 
of  tobacco  which  Martin  deftly  caught. 

"  I  didn't  know  but  wh  .  there  was  a  gun  play 
taking  place  up  here,"  th*e  mine-owner  said,  as  he 
rolled  a  cigan  ru-.  "  I  slowed  up  till  I  could  make 
sure.  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Henley.  I  wanted  to 
have  a  talk  with  you.  I  don't  go  to  church  much, 
but  my  wife  still  follows  her  training.  She  told 
me  what  you  did  yesterday." 

"  So  ?  "  grinned  Lish,  and  then,  with  a  wave  of 
embarrassment:  "I  hated  to  have  to  do  it,  but 
they  sort  of  r'iled  me.  I'm  a  right-quiet  sort  of 
chap,  who  don't  like  fights  and  squabbles.  I 
always  steer  clear.  Besides,  I  hadn't  been  to 
church  in  sr  long  I  wanted  to  hear  that  little  man 
preach.  They  interrupted.  Somebody  had  to 
stop  'em." 

"And  you  did  it  to  a  finish,  I  should  say," 
added  the  mine-owner,  laughing.  Then  his  face 
sobered:  "  S;e  here,  Henley,  what  are  you 
doing?" 

"  Prospectin'." 

"  It's  none  of  my  business,  but  who  are  you, 
anyway?" 
"  Prospector." 
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The  mine-owner  studied  him  for  an  instant 
with  a  frank  scrutiny,  and  seemed  to  come  f.  •  de- 
cision. 

"  I  can  use  a  man  like  you,"  he  said.  "  I  need 
one.  I  want  someone  who  can  be  depended  on 
in  a  pinch  —  some  man  who  isn't  afraid." 

Lish  burst  into  a  long-drawn  chuckle  of  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Need  a  man  like  me?     Sorry,  but     can't  see 
't,  if  you're  meanin'  take  a  job.     I'm  no  good 
workin'  for  other  men,  because  for  two  reasons. 
I'm  lazy  and   I'm  onreliable.     Besides,   I   don't 
like  to  work  for  no  man.     There  ain't  anyone  can 
say  he's  my  boss.     I'm  my  own.     Again,  mister, 
you've  got  me  sized  up  dead  wrong,  because  I've 
got  just  the  same  kind  of  nerve  as  a  mouse.     The 
only  way  anybody  can  get  a  fight  out  of  him  is 
to  get  him  by  the  tail,  and  then  he  bites.     Be- 
sides, I  ain't  busted.     I  never  work  real  hard  for 
David  Elisha  Henley  till  I'm  flat  broke.     Most 
days  I  like  to  lay  around  on  my  back  under  the 
trees,  and  watch  the  squirrels  and  chipmunks  and 
birds.     I'm  one  of  the  kind  of  men  that  are  no 
good  for  anybody  except  themselves,  and  I  s'pose 
I'm  the  most  selfish  cuss  the  Lord  ever  turned 
loose    in    a    right-liberal    world.     Nope!     They 
ain't  no  man  can  hire  me;  but  I'm  much  obliged, 
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all  the  same,  because  one  of  the  most  flatterin' 
things  a  man  can  do  is  to  offer  a  job." 

Martin  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  a  curious 
expression,  and  then  remounted  his  horse. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  "  he  asked. 

"  Up  to  Canady  Hill.  After  that  —  be 
hanged  if  I  know!  " 

"  What  are  you  looking  for  —  placer  ground  ?  " 

"  Anything  that's  got  pay  in  it." 

Again  Martin  looked  thoughtful  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  then  gathered  his  reins. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  must  be  moving.  If 
things  don't  break  rigut  for  you,  come  over  to 
the  Cricket.  Ask  for  Martin,  the  owner.  I  can 
always  find  a  place  for  you.     So  long." 

Lish  returned  the  salutation,  and  stood  and 
watched  him  from  sight. 

"  Now,  there,"  he  said,  "  goes  a  feller  I  could 
like.  And  if  it  ever  comes  my  way  to  do  him 
a  good  turn,  I'll  sure  do  it.     Come  on.  Jack." 

They  resumed  their  march  with  the  same  care- 
lessness that  they  had  begun  it,  as  if  they  had  no- 
where in  particular  to  go  and  plenty  of  time  to 
get  there.  So  slow  was  their  progress,  and  so 
filled  with  diversions,  such  as  the  fluttering  of  an 
unknown  bird,  a  peculiar-colored  piece  of  rock, 
or  a  strange  flower,  that  it  was  four  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon  by  the  time  they  swung  around  a 
spur  of  the  mountain,  looked  down,  and  saw  the 
Canada  Hill  Mine  below  them.  The  roar  of  its 
stamps  assaulted  the  echoes,  thin  white  smoke 
curled  from  the  mill  stack,  and  the  clash  of  a 
car  of  waste  being  dumped  crashed  upward. 

Lish  expressed  great  interest  in  it,  and  moved 
at  a  little  brisker  pace  as  he  approached.  The 
clang  of  hammer  on  steel  came  to  him  as  a  direct- 
ing point,  and  he  made  his  way  to  the  little  shop 
where  a  smith  was  tempering  some  drills.  The 
man  looked  u\   and  nodded. 

"I  reckon  this  is  the  Canady  Hill?"  Lish 
asked. 

"  You  reckon  right,"  was  the  answer,  as  the 
smith  turned  and  thrust  the  drill  into  a  tub  of 
water,  and  then  jerked  it  out  again  lest  it  temper 
too  hard. 

"  Is  there  a  woman  workin'  here  by  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins?  "  the  prospector  asked. 
"Sure!     Cook.     Best  cook  on  the  Divide,  I 
say.    Want  to  see  her?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  go  down  to  the  mess-house." 
The  smith  walked  out,  holding  the  drill  in  one 
hand  and  his  hammer  in  the  other,  lifted  the  bar 
of  steel  as  if  it  were  a  straw  to  be  used  as  a 
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pointer,  and  directed  Lish:  "Go  right  down 
there  —  that  third  small  buildin'.  Go  around  to 
the  other  end  of  it.  Can't  make  any  mistake. 
She's  the  only  woman  in  the  camp,  and  she's  a 
lady,  Mrs.  Higgins  is." 

Lish  wondered  if  this  last  were  an  admonition, 
but  decided,  from  the  looks  of  the  smith's  face, 
that  there  was  no  offense  intended,  so  thanked 
him,  and  stepped  away  over  the  worn  trail.  He 
looked  in  through  the  mess-house  windows,  and 
saw  that  already  the  long  table  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  evening  meal,  its  heavy  plates,  heavy 
cups  and  saucers,  and  steel  implements  all  laid  out 
in  mathematical  precision  on  a  figured  oilcloth 
that  shone  resplendent.  He  decided  that  the  camp 
cook  was  neat  and  orderly.  Turning  the  end  of 
the  building,  he  heard  a  querulous  old  voice  that 
quavered  along  ecstatically. 

"  I  like  cloves  in  them  apple  pies,  Marthy.  It 
keeps  a  feller  from  believin'  that  the  folks  down 
East  that  dried  them  apples  wa'n't  any  too  par- 
ticular about  which  ones  they  picked  out." 

Lish  stopped  in  front  of  the  door  and  looked 
in.  He  was  compelled  to  look  over  the  head  of 
a  man  with  an  enormous  mass  of  white  whiskers 
and  a  bald  head  fringed  with  long  locks,  who  was 
busy  eating  hot  pic  from  a  tin  plate.     He  sur- 
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mised  that  this  must  be  the  man  known  as  Chan- 
nel Smith.  Behind  him,  in  the  shadows  of  the 
kitchen,  a  thin,  tired-looking  little  woman,  neat  to 
the  point  of  primness,  was  busying  herself  at  her 
work. 

"Howdy,  stranger?"  croaked  the  man  with 
the  pie. 

Lish  looked  at  him  sympathetically,  and  re- 
strained a  desire  to  smack  his  lips.  The  woman 
came  toward  him,  wiping  flour  from  her  hands 
on  a  towel,  and  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  He 
addressed  himself  to  her. 

"You're  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins,  ain't  you?" 
he  asked. 

She  came  closer  to  the  door,  where  the  light 
shone  on  her,  before  she  answered,  and  Lish  sus- 
tained a  sudden  and  overwhelming  sense  of 
awkwardness  and  abashment.  All  the  speeches  he 
had  prepared  slipped  hurriedly  from  his  memory, 
and  he  had  to  resort  to  subterfuge. 

"  Tliey  tell  me  as  you  are  the  cook  here,"  he 
stammered,  twisting  his  hat,  which  by  an  after- 
thought he  had  removed,  "  and  I  wanted  to  ask 
if  I  could  stop  here  to-night  if  I  paid  for  it." 

The  woman  looked  at  his  garb  for  a  moment, 
and  then  laughed. 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  ask  the  superin- 
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tendent  about  that,"  she  said.  "  You  have  come 
to  the  wrong  place.  But  usually  when  anyone 
comes  through  he  permits  them  to  stop  over  night 
without  pay." 

"  Sure  we  do,"  croaked  Channel  Smith.  "  You 
don't  think  we're  Injuns  here,  do  you?  Where 
in  tarnation  were  you  dragged  up  ?  Looks  like  a 
minin'  man,  too !     Have  some  pie  ?  " 

For  an  i':ntant  Lish,  overwhelmed,  wondered  if 
Channel  Smith  w?.s  part  owner  of  the  Canada 
Hill  Mine;  but  came  to  the  conclusion,  later 
proven  true,  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

"  I'd  like  a  wedge  of  it  if  you  can  wait  till  I 
throw  the  packs  off  my  burros,"  he  said,  still 
suffering  from  timidity. 

"  You  can  put  them  here  in  the  wood-shed," 

Mrs.  Higgins  replied,  turning  back  to  her  work. 

The  prospector  was  busying  himself  at  this  task 

when  a  red-faced,  burly  man,  with  clear,  sharp 

eyes,  appeared. 

"  I'm  Murdock,  the  supe  here,"  he  said. 
"  Mrs.  Higgins  says  you  want  to  stay  all  night. 
You're  welcome,  being  as  you  look  like  a  white 
man.  If  you  want  to,  you  will  find  an  extra  bunk 
or  two  up  there  in  the  bunk-house  to  throw  your 
blankets  in," 
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Lish  turned  to  thank  him,  but  already  he  had 
swung  around,  and  was  trudging  toward  the  waste 
dump.  The  prospector  knew  the  kind,  and  went 
ahead  with  his  task.  He  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
and  found  a  stool.  The  cook,  smiling,  handed 
him  the  coveted  pastry. 

"Come  far?"  asked  Channel  Smith. 

"  Yes.     Keswick." 

"  The  devil  owns  it,"  was  the  sententious  retort. 
"  Not  that  she  ain't  some  minin'  camp,  from  what 
they  tells  me,  but  they  do  say  as  how  they're  a 
tough  lot  to  work  with.     Coin'  to  work  here?" 

"  Nope." 

"  Then  what  did  you  come  for  ?  " 

"  Prospectin'." 

The  old  man  grunted,  and  continued  to  look  at 
him.  Something  about  Lish  appeared  to  win  his 
esteem. 

"  Are  you  any  good?  "  he  asked,  with  the  same 
inquisitive  frankness. 

"  I  hope  so." 

The  old  man  studied  him  a  while  longer,  and 
appeared  to  warm  more. 

"  Do  you  get  lones.  imelike  ?  " 

"  Sometimes." 

The  old  fellow  slapped  his  hand  on  his  knee, 
and  chuckled. 
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"  If  you  ain't  got  nowhere  in  r  articular  to  go," 
he  said,  "  you  can  come  up  my  way.  I'm  about 
two  mile  from  here.  If  you  come  from  Peaceful 
Hill  you  must  'a'  passed  right  by  the  trail  that 
cuts  off  to  my  place,  but  you  couldn't  have  seen 
it.  I've  got  a  old  channel  up  in  there,  sure's 
you're  a  foot  high;  but  I  ain't  workin'  it  now  be- 
cause I'm  kind  of  nosin'  around  a  patch  of  ground 
that  ought  to  have  pay  in  it  somewheres.  Like 
to  come?  It  makes  an  old  feller  like  me  feel  bet- 
ter to  have  company  somewhere  nearer  than  two 
mile." 

Lish  hesitated,  but  confined  his  attentions  to 
the  pastry. 

"  I  don't  mean  work  for  me,  or  go  pardners,  nor 
nothin'  like  that,"  Channel  Smith  went  on;  "but 
just  look  around  there.  There's  a  heap  of  likely 
ground  up  there  that  I  think  was  overlooked." 

"  I'll  think  it  over.  Maybe  I  will,"  Lish  said, 
and  the  old  man  gave  him  voluble  directions  as  to 
how  to  get  there.  He  then  swung  round  sharply, 
and  called:  "Marthyl  Oh,  Marthy!  Hurry 
and  do  up  th^t  pie  for  me,  girl.  I  got  to  be  goin' 
now." 

The  prospector  was  secretly  amused  at  the  air 
of  proprietorship  that  the  old  man  assumed,  al- 
though he  was  to  learn  later  that  everyone  around 
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the  Canada  Hill  humored  him  in  this,  and  that  the 
supermtendent  frequently  consulted  him  in  a  whim- 
sical fashion,  asserting  that  his  judgment  was  so 
bad  that  he  always  asked  his  advice  so  he  could 
take  the  opposite  course. 

Mrs.  Higgins  looked  at  Lish  curiously  after  the 
old  man  made  his  departure,  as  if  rather  expect- 
ing him  to  go  also ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  sac  there 
and  watched  her  in  silence. 

"  I  reckon  you  think  I  come  here  just  to  get 
somethin'  to  eat  ?  "  he  ventured  at  last.  And  then, 
answering  his  own  question,  added:  "  I  didn't.  I 
come  because  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"Well,  I'm  here,"  she  responded  cheerfully, 
without  in  the  least  abating  her  work. 

"  It  might  take  quite  a  while  to  say  all  I  got  to 
say,  ma'am." 

"  If  that's  so,"  she  said  rather  tartly,  "  you  had 
better  come  around  after  dinner.  The  men  will 
be  in  to  their  suppers  in  half  an  hour.  I  think 
you'd  better  wait  till  then." 

He  took  the  broad  hint,  and  got  up  and  walked 
away.  He  sauntered  to  the  mess-house,  where  he 
was  given  a  seat,  and  sat  while  the  men  filed  in  and 
ate  quietly,  as  is  the  custom  in  mines,  where  men 
work  hard,  and  eating  is  a  serious  business.  He 
arose  before  the  others  had  finished,  nodded  to 
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the  superintendent,  and  made  his  way  back  to 
where  the  burros  were  eating  the  succulent  grass 
of  the  hillside.  He  appeared  to  be  nerving  him- 
self for  the  forthcoming  interview,  and,  when  he 
judged  it  was  time  to  visit  the  cook,  made  his  way 
to  the  back  door.  A  Chinese  boy  was  just  finish- 
ing up  the  washing  of  the  dishes,  and  Mrs.  Hig- 
gins  stepped  outside  and  seated  herself  on  a  bench 
by  the  door. 

"  Mrs.  Higgins,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  his  usual 
bluntness,  "  I  know  your  husband.  Bill  Higgins, 
and  I  saw  him  a  while  ago." 

The  woman  straightened  suddenly  on  the  bench, 
and  bit  her  lip.  Watching  her,  he  saw  that  her 
face  had  grown  a  trifle  whiter  and  more  drawn. 

"  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  know  how  he's 
gettin'  along,"  he  ventured  further.  "  Most 
women  do  sort  of  have  an  interest  In  their  men- 
folks." 

"  Did  he  send  you  to  me  ?  "  she  asked  icily. 

"  No'm.  Bill  didn't  know  I  was  comin'  this 
way." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  appeared  tc  train- 

ing her  eyes  off  toward  the  sunset. 

"  Five  year  since  he's  set  eyes  on  you,  I  think 
he  said,"  he  went  on,  as  If  ruminating. 

"  I  think  what  he  meant  was  that  it  has  been 
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five  year,  since  I  set  eyes  on  him,"  she  retorted, 
with  a  cold  chill  in  her  voice.  "  He  made  me  to 
shift  for  myself.     And  now  I'm  glad  of  it." 

The  prospector  appeared  mightily  interested  in 
a  chip  which  he  shoved  backward  and  forward 
across  the  bare  ground  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"  But  he  wrote  you,  and  asked  you  if  he  could 
come  back,  he  said.  Says  he  to  me:  '  Lish,  that 
Marthy  was  the  finest  woman  that  ever  walked 
and  I  didn't  know  it.  I'm  a-eatin'  my  heart  out 
for  her,'  says  Bill." 

"He  told  you  that,  did  he?  The  drunken 
loafer  I  " 

"  Oh,  he's  quit  drinkin'  for  more'n  two  year. 
Bill  has,"  he  sturdily  insisted.  "  He's  workin'  all 
the  time,  too.  Good  miner,  Bill  is,  Mrs.  Biggins 
One  of  the  best  hard-rock  men  that  ever  spit  a 
fuse.  He's  foreman  up  there  now.  Good  job. 
I  reckon  he  thinks  a  heap  of  you." 

She  sat  like  a  statue  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Lish  saw  that  her  fingers,  toil-worn  and  hard,  were 
twisting  together  as  if  she  were  in  pain. 

"  I'm  through  with  him,"  she  said  at  last,  but 
there  was  a  slight  quaver  in  her  voice. 

He  watched  her  for  an  instant  longer,  and  then 
grinned  quietly  to  himself,  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"  His  post-ofBce  address  is  Keswick,"  he  said. 
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"  Thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  know  if  ever  you 
want  a  divorce.  I  don't  blame  you  none.  It's 
true  he  don't  drink  no  more,  but  he  ain't  nothin' 
but  a  big,  nasty,  ugly  brute,  that  somebody  ought 
to  shoot  just  on  general  principles.  Why,  ma'am, 
I  agrees  with  you!  That  Bill  Higgins  ain't  fit 
to  live.     He's  a  regular  hellion,  ma'am!  " 

That  he  was  a  queer  diplomat  was  proven  by 
the  fact  that  in  an  instant  she  was  on  her  feet. 

"  Nobody  asked  you  anything  about  him,"  she 
said.  "  It's  none  of  your  business  what  he  is. 
Drunk  or  sober,  I  expect  he's  as  good  as  you  are. 
It's  queer  how  some  men  are  always  sticking  their 
noses  into  other  folks'  afEairs!  I'm  through  with 
Bill  Higgins,  and  I  don't  care  to  see  any  more  of 
you.     Good-night!" 

She  turned  and  walked  back  into  the  kitchen 
door,  and  slammed  the  door  shut  after  her.  The 
prospector  stood  up  on  his  feet,  and  walkc^l  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  bunk-house,  emitting  a  long, 
soft :  "  Whew !  "  And,  strangely  enough,  as  he 
walked,  he  chuckled  with  an  air  of  great  satis- 
faction. 


CHAPTER  X 


WIIOSK  CLAIM? 

"  Sure  we  can  spare  you  a  slab  of  bacon,  and  some 
flour,  and  any  other  little  stuff  you  need,"  Mur- 
dock  answered  Lish  the  following  morning,  when 
asked  for  the  opportunity  to  purchase  those  neces- 
sities; "but  what  I  can't  see  is  why  you  didn't 
get  the  stuff  when  you  started  from  Peaceful." 

Lish  smiled  at  him  with  that  frank  air  of  an 
open-faced  watch  and  said :  "  Well,  you  see,  the 
fact  is,  I  left  right  eatly." 

"  What  is  your  name,  by  the  way?  "  asked  the 
superintendent. 

"  Henley.     David  Elisha  Henley." 

The  superintendent  leaned  against  the  wall  of 
the  blacksmith  shop  and  roared. 

"  Oh,  you're  the  man  that  polished  off  B  ^  Bill, 
then  assisted  at  the  services  down  in  the  camp,  are 
you?    One   of  the   boys   was   down  there  and 
brought  the  story  back." 
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The  prospector  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "  I 
couldn't  help  it,  you  see,"  he  drawled.  "  It  does 
seem  to  me  as  if  I'm  the  most  unlucky  man  th.it 
ever  walked.     But  about  that  bacon  — " 

"  You  can  get  anything  you  want  at  this  mine ! 
The  little  you'll  need  doesn't  cost  us  anything  for 
teaming.  Mrs.  Higgins  runs  the  store-house  for 
the  grub.  Here."  He  tore  out  a  leaf  from  a 
memorandum  book  and  gave  him  an  order,  which 
Lish  took  with  a  nod  and  walked  away,  calling 
back:  "Thanks." 

"  And  you  don't  need  to  pay  for  it  now  unless 
you  wish,"  the  superintendent  shouted. 

"  All  right,"  said  Lish,  without  turning  his 
head,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his  dis- 
missal. But  if  anything  rankled  In  his  mind  it 
did  not  show  in  his  face  as  he  stood  for  the  second 
time  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  placidly  said: 
"  Good-mornin',  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins!" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  "  I  thought  I 
told  you  that  you  needn't  come  around  here  any 
more  1  "  she  snapped,  with  a  frowning  stare  at 
him. 

"  On  business,  ma'am,"  he  said,  and  smiled 
amicably.  "  Just  on  business.  The  boss  gave  me 
this." 

Reluctantly  she  took  the  paper  from  his  hand 
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and  read  it.  "  All  right,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
give  it  to  you.     Come  this  way." 

She  led  him  out  to  a  primitive  store-house  in  the 
opening  of  what  had  e^Mently  been  a  prospect 
drift  in  the  hillside,  un',  d  the  door  with  a  key 
which  she  had  brought  1-  „  ,  ht  klahi  n,  and  said: 
"Well,  what  is  it?' 

Considering  the  s  -  a'l  1, -,oi,^r  he.  took,  Lish 
was  evidently  hard  to  satisfy,  and  kept  up  a  run- 
ning fire  of  what  w.is  mc  int  'o  be  politi;  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Of  course,  up  at  Kts-vick,'  he  said,  "  a  feller 
can  get  anything  he  hankers  for  in  the  way  of 
grub.  Fresh  vegetables  up  there,  ma'am.  You 
never  saw  anything  like  'em  I  And  fruit?  Law- 
see!  Finest  fruit  I  ever  saw.  Cheap,  too. 
Guess  it  don't  cost  much  to  keep  house  up  there. 
I  says  to  a  friend  of  mine:  'This  is  the  place 
where  every  man  orter  have  a  wife  to  look  after 
him.  She'd  be  so  all-fired  happy  trampin'  around 
these  fine  stores  and  spendin'  his  money.'  " 

"  Suppose  you  hurry  up  a  little,  will  you?  "  she 
interrupted.     "  I  haven't  got  all  day  to  stay  here." 

He  hurriedly  pawed  over  some  more  of  the  sup- 
plies,  and  appeared  quite  oblivious  to  her  speech. 

"  Of  course,  I  ain't  talkin'  about  the  kind  of 
men  that  drinks,  or  blows  in  all  they  make,  ma'am. 
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That  kind  don't  have  nothin'  to  spend.  I  mean 
fellers  that  really  have  somethin',  like  Bill  Hig- 
gins,  your  no-account  husband,  ma'am !  " 

"  You  can  lock  ihat  door  when  you  get  through 
talking  to  yourself,"  he  heard  a  voice  outside,  and, 
peering  out,  saw  that  she  was  hastening  back  to 
the  kitchen.  He  grinned  knowingly,  and  after 
that  seized  the  first  slab  of  bacon  at  hand,  the 
first  sack  of  flour,  the  first  can  of  baking  powder, 
and  followed,  with  a  solemn  air  of  respect. 

Her  anger  was  so  apparent  when  he  told  her 
the  weight  of  the  bacon  and  gave  her  the  money 
in  payment  for  the  supplies,  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  say  anything  beyond  an  extremely  polite 
"Good-day,  Mrs.  Hig"'-s.  Hope  to  see  you 
again  some  time.  I'll  sIilk  around  here  a  while, 
I  reckon,  in  this-here  vicinity." 

It  was  to  Jack  that  he  cor  fided  as  he  threw  the 
pack  over  that  beast's  back,  and  made  his  prepara- 
tions : 

"  Sorry  to  have  to  make  you  tote  this  stuS  when 
I've  already  got  bacon  and  flour  enough  to  run  a 
month;  but  this  is  deeplomacy,  old  pardner;  hey, 
you  I" 

He  gave  a  vicious  shove  with  his  knee  into  the 
burro's  belly  as  Jack,  with  palpable  effort,  swelled 
and  blew  himself  up  until  he  threatened  to  become 
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a  balloon  and  blow  away.  Jack  gave  a  grunt, 
laid  back  his  ears,  pretended  to  bite,  and  snapped 
his  teeth  together  with  a  sidewise  twist  that 
brought  them  within  an  inch  of  his  owner's  leg. 
"  Some  day,"  said  Lish  plaintively,  "  you  and 
me'U  have  the  dag-gondest  fight  about  that!  I 
never  saw  a  place  yet  that  you  didn't  like  well 
enough  to  try  to  stay  there.  Be  good  now  before 
I  knock  seventeen  kinds  of  cussedness  out  of  your 
hidel" 

^  He  paused  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  last 
view  of  Canada  Hill  Mine  was  losing  itself,  and 
smiled  back  at  the  mess-house. 

"Good-by,  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins,"  he  said, 
whimsically  doffing  his  hat  and  sweeping  it  toward 
the  ground.  "  Bill  Higgins'U  get  you  yet,  if  you 
doi't  watch  out  I  " 

He  plodded  his  whistling,  singing  way  over 
the  two  miles  to  the  cut-off  leading  to  the 
trail  which  Channel  Smith  called  his  own,  and 
turned  into  it,  on  the  general  principle  that  the 
world  was  wide,  and  one  place  as  good  as  another 
when  it  came  to  seeking  gold.  It  was  still  early 
in  the  forenoon  when  he  found  the  veteran's  cabin, 
and  gazed  in  amazement  at  the  work  which  the 
patient,  old  plodder  had  done.  There  were 
trenches  and  crosscuts  scattered  over  a  shallow 
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valley,  In  the  center  of  which  meandered  a  swift- 
running  stream,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  have 
made  way  for  it  and  formed  a  phalanx  to  shelter 
the  glade.  He  found  Smith  bending  over,  his 
back  as  round  as  a  rainbow,  in  the  latest  trench, 
and  watched  the  old  man  straighten  painfully  with 
hands  on  knees  when  hailed  from  the  clay  bank 
above.  He  was  made  certain  of  his  welcome  by 
the  greeting. 

"  You  see,  it's  right  lonesome  up  here,  evenin's," 
Channel  said,  in  explanation.  "  So  I'm  sort  of 
glad  to  have  somebody  for  neighbor.  A  yaller 
dog  would  be  better  than  nothin'." 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge,  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  brow  and  nose  with  his  faded  shirt 
sleeve,  and  prepared  to  be  hospitable,  although 
Lish  scarcely  knew  whether  to  feel  compli- 
mented. 

"  I  patched  up  that  cabin,  there  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  nigh  on  to  twenty  year  ago,"  Channel 
went  on.  "  I  always  knowed  there  was  somethin' 
in  this  gulch,  and,  by  golly!  I'll  find  her  yet  if 
I  have  to  live  to  be  two  hundred  year  old!  " 

"Got  any  prospects?"  queried  Lish  sympa- 
thetically. 

The  patriarch  put  a  horny  hand  up  to  his  mouth 
and  mumbled  into  Lish's  ear  as  if  the  whole  world 
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were  filled  with  rapacious  ears,  instead  of  there 
being  no  one  nearer  than  two  miles : 

"  Got  one  pan  that  run  forty  cents.  Yes,  sir, 
forty  cents  1  " 

The  prospector  was  instantly  interested  to  the 
point  of  excitement  —  that  is,  as  far  as  it  seemed 
possible  for  him  to  be  excited. 

"Never  got  no  more,"  the  old  man  went  on; 
"  but  she's  here  some  place.  They  ain't  nobody 
put  their  stakes  on  that  ground  up  there,  that  I 
know  of.  You  can  stake  that,  and  you  can  bunk 
in  my  cabin,  young  feller!  You  couldn't  want 
nothin'  better'n  that,  could  you?  " 

And  Lish  proved  that  he  could  not  by  begin- 
ning with  this  arrangement.  In  Itjs  than  a  week 
he  discovered,  by  painful  experience,  that  the 
ancient  was  probably  the  worst  cook  that  ever  put 
baking  powder  into  water,  then  mixed  the  flour  on 
top.  Also,  that  his  idea  of  cleansing  a  frying  pan 
from  bacon  grease  was  to  swab  it  out  with  any- 
thing that  came  handiest,  be  it  a  rubber-boot  leg 
or  a  discarded  sock.  So  he  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  cook.  Likewise,  the  Forty-niner's  ideas 
of  measurement  were  distorted;  for  wl..;n  he  cut 
wood  for  the  stove,  it  was  either  from  one  to  six 
inches  too  thick  to  go  Into  the  stove  door,  or  from 
one  to  six  inches  too  long  for  the  fire-box.     So 
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Lish  cut  the  wood.  Moreover,  the  veteran  was 
nearsighted,  and  when  he  brought  water  from  the 
creek,  he  frequently  scooped  up  considerable  mud, 
dried  leaves,  and  gravel.  So  Lish  uncomplain- 
ingly  became  the  water  boy.  But  if  he  felt  any 
injury  over  these  trivialities,  he  concealed  them  be- 
hind an  immobile  face  and  twinkling  eyes. 

"Jack,  you're  havin'  it  pretty  soft,"  he  com- 
municated to  the  burro  one  day,  as  that  person 
stood  with  his  head  in  the  door,  blinking,  and 
patiently  waiting  for  bread  scraps,  while  care- 
lessly brushing  flies.  The  burro,  as  if  by  invita- 
tion, calmly  walked  inside,  his  little  hoofs  clat- 
tering on  the  floor.  Lish,  leaning  back  with  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  blew  smoke  in  Jack's  face, 
and  added :  "  Say,  who  asked  you  to  come  on  in  ? 
Ain't  you  afraid  that  old  skeesicks,  Channel 
Smith'll  come  and  lam  you  ?  Well,  don't  you  mind 
him.  He's  all  right.  He  sort  of  amuses  me. 
He's  a  right-good  old  feller." 

And,  as  if  by  prearrangement,  steps  were  heard 
outside  at  that  moment  crunching  over  the  gravel, 
and  Jack,  with  a  switch  of  his  tail,  abruptly  (ui-ned 
in  a  panic,  bolted  for  the  door,  and  almost  bowled 
over  the  owner  of  the  cabin,  who  happened,  in- 
opportunely, to  he  entering. 

Channel  Smith  snorted  in  disdain. 
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"  That-thcre  Jack  orter  be  sold,"  he  declared 
wrathfully.  "  We  ain't  g< '  no  use  for  him  here 
nohow,  and  we  might  just  as  well  get  shed  of 
him." 

Lish  grinned,  but  made  no  reply,  as  the  old 
man  began  preparations  to  wash  his  face. 

"I  think,"  he  went  on,  "I'll  unload  him  the 
next  time  I'm  down  to  camp.  I  ortcr  get  sixteen 
dollars  for  him.     I  wouldn't  take   no  less." 

Lish  continued  to  watch  him,  as  he  performed 
that  operation  he  called  "  sprucin'  up." 

"  Now,"  he  said  benevolently,  turning  toward 
the  man  who  owned  the  burro,  "  if  you'll  hustle 
and  get  the  supper  ready,  I'll  be  right  oblecged. 
They's  a  team  from  the  Canady  I  lill  goin'  down 
to  Peaceful,  and  it'll  pass  my  trail  in  about  an 
hour.  If  you  move  quick,  I'll  let  you  go  down  to 
the  camp  with  me." 

Highly  amused  at  the  assumption  of  Channel 
Smith,  Lish  hastened  to  comply,  and  stood  with 
him  at  the  roadside  when  the  big  wagon  came 
grating  along  over  the  bowlder-strewn  road. 

Lish  had  not  been  in  the  camp  for  a  week,  and 
was  glad  for  the  opportunity.  He  sat  on  a  seat 
by  Channel  Smith,  and,  therefore,  in  that  flood 
of  crack-voiced  garrulity,  had  no  occasion  to  speak 
during  the  progress  of  the  drive.     The  wagon 
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rolled  into  the  camp  in  the  moonlight  of  the  early 
evening,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  Happy  Home, 
with  a  loud  "Whoa!" 

The  driver  turned  to  the  back  seat  and  spoke 
to  the  prospector  in  a  friendly  voice. 

"  We  all  know  about  you,"  he  said,  "  and  don't 
you  be  scared  to  come  in  with  us  and  get  some- 
thin'  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your  throat.  We'll 
stick  by  you." 

Lish  looked  at  him  with  a  peculiar  gleam  in 
his  eye. 

"  Say,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  much  of  a  fighter, 
and  I'm  right  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  don't  reckon 
I'll  need  any  help.  I'm  not  goin'  in.  You  fellers 
can  find  me,  when  you  want  me,  sittin'  down 
around  the  Peaceful  Hill  house.  I  drank  all  that 
was  comin'  to  me  long  before  some  of  you  old 
gents  had  graduated  from  square  patches  of  tar- 
paulin to  short  pants.  And,  besides,  I  don't  like 
lemonade." 

He  wandered  on  down  the  street,  stopping  at 
every  shop  to  look  in  the  window,  until  he  came 
to  the  largest  in  the  camp.  Its  most  prominent 
display  was  a  highly  polished  brass  grocer's  scales, 
on  which  the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp  glowed 
with  soft  brilliancy.     For  a  long  time  he  stood 
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and  admired  the  beauty  of  workmanship,  the 
clearly  prmted  figures,  the  nickel-plated  dial 
pointer,  the  solidity  of  the  varnished  iron  table, 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  tin  scoop.  He  had  seen 
others  in  the  storehouses  of  different  mines,  but 
never  one  so  beautiful  as  this.  A  sudden  glowing 
impulse  seized  him  to  buy  it.  He  hastened  in, 
asked  for  it  regardless  of  price,  and  gamely  met 
the  demand  by  unrolling  a  worn  leather  wallet 
which  he  had  kept  concealed  somewhere  in  close 
proximity  to  his  skin. 

"  Want  to  take  it  with  you?"  asked  the  store- 
keeper, "or  can  I  send  it  somewhere?" 

"  Sure  I'll  take  it,"  asserted  Lish.  "  And,  say, 
can  you  wrap  her  up  in  some  fussy  kind  of  paper? 
Got  any  tisher  ?  " 

The  salesman  assented,  wondering  at  his  cus- 
tomer's peculiar  tastes,  and  fifteen  minutes  later 
Lish  stood  at  the  kitchen  door  of  the  Peaceful 
Hill  Inn.  He  asked  for  Maggie.  She  happened 
to  be  there  in  person. 

"  Hello,"  he  said,  by  way  of  greeting.  "  How 
are  you  gettin'  along?  I  brought  you  a  little 
present." 

Quite  proudly  he  carried  it  over  to  the  table, 
and   began   unwrapping   it  while   she   stood   and 
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watched  him.  He  turned  to  her  with  such  an  un- 
concealed pride  that  she  bit  her  lip  to  keep  from 
laughing. 

"  i  .icre,"  he  said.  "  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thinji  finer  than  that?  Looic  at  her  dial.  She 
shines  like  an  angel.  And  her  trimmin'sl  Ain't 
they  all  right?  Pretty  enough  to  keep  on  a  table 
with  flowers  in  her,  ain't  she?" 

The  waitress  saw  that  whatever  he  lacked  in 
taste,  he  made  up  in  seriousness,  and  so  strove  to 
appear  grateful.  Perhaps  the  gift  accomplished  a 
result,  however,  for  she  permitted  him  to  sit  on 
the  edge  of  the  back  porch  and  roll  countless 
cigarettes  and  tell  in  his  broken  sentences  of  his 
work. 

"  I  got  the  gun  yet,'  he  asserted.  "  Yon  don't 
mind  if  I  carry  it  a  while  longer,  do  >ou'  It 
feels  kind  of  comfortin'  and  homelike.  Makes 
a  man  so  peaceful  to  feel  her  nestlin'  there  under 
his  arm." 

Neither  of  them  referred  to  his  good-by  note; 
not  even  when  a  loud  call  from  the  front  of  the 
hotel  warned  him  that  the  team  from  the  Canada 
Hill  was  ready  to  return.  He  got  to  his  feet  and 
put  on  his  hat.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  turned 
and  said,  "Well,  so  long,  Maggie,"  and  went 
away,  rather  proud  of  that  step  gained,  for  he  had 
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willfully  dropped  the  "  Miss,"  and  entered  upon 
familiarity  which  she  did  not  resent. 

In  the  wagon  on  the  way  home  he  rode  with  the 
driver,  who  finally  turned  to  him,  when  the  con- 
versation behind  was  warm,  and  said:  "Say! 
lias  that  old  shellback,  Channel  Smith,  got  any- 
thing  good  up  there?  He's  been  spoutin'  his 
head  ott  like  a  geyser  about  how  good  his  showing 
IS.  The  first  thing  you  fellers  know  he'll  have 
a  stampede  on  up  there.  You  ought  to  tell  him 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

Lish  dismissed  it  with  a  laugh,  and  he  did  not 
refer  to  it  when  he  assisted  the  rather  unsteady 
footsteps  of  the  Forty-niner  up  the  winding  trail 
to  their  cabin.  But  it  was  recalled  to  him  the 
next  forenoon  when  he  heard  a  voice  above  him 
and  looked  around  to  see  a  stranger  standing 
alert,  and  calmly  inspecting  him.  Something  in 
the  man's  attitude  warned  him  of  trouble,  and 
before  he  spoke  he  climbed  up  to  the  bank  to  be 
on  equal  footing. 

"  Whose  ground  do  you  think  you're  workin' 
on?"  the  man  demanded  abruptly,  without  pre- 
liminary. 

"Mine  as  near  as  I  can  calculate,"  asserted 
Lish,  fixing  the  stranger  with  his  eye. 

"  Better  calculate  again,  then,"  hotly  asserted 
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that  individual.  "  This  claim's  mine.  I  don't 
know  who  you  are,  or  where  you  came  from;  but 
I  want  you  to  get  oft  this  ground  right  away." 

Lish  looked  him  over  quite  calmly  before  he 
spoke. 

"  Got  anything  to  prove  it  beside  your  word?  " 
he  asked. 

This  appeared  to  anger  the  other  man.  His 
face  turned  white,  then  purple. 

"I  don't  need  anything  but  my  word!"  he 
asserted. 

"  You  do  for  me,"  was  the  steady  retort.  "  I 
want  to  see  the  papers,  before  I  move  off.  Better 
run  along  and  get  'em." 

At  this  the  claimant  lost  his  temper  completely, 
and  shook  a  threatening  fist  under  the  prospector's 
nose. 

'■  You'll  get  off  this  ground,  and  now  I "  he  de- 
clared.    "  If  you  don't,  I'll  put  you  off !  " 

The  prospector  appeared  almost  to  wither 
under  that  threat,  and  his  drawl  became  quite 
plainfA-e. 

"  Pshaw,  now  I  Pshaw  I  Don't  do  nothin' 
like  that  to  a  greenhorn  like  me,  pardner.  There 
ain't  no  use  in  me  and  you  lockin'  horns.  You 
go  get  your  papers,  and  if  they're  right,  I'll  walk 
on  off  at.  quiet  as  Mary's  lamb." 
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"  I  told  you  I  didn't  need  any  papers,"  inorted 
the  other  man. 

"  I'm  sorry;  but  I'm  right  afraid  you'll  have  to 
have  'em  before  I  go.     I'm  too  lazy  to  run  un- 
less I  get  a  head  start,  and  1  ain't  got  one  now." 
The  claimant  launched  a  quick  blow  at  the  pros- 
pector, who  ducked  like  lightning,  and,  without 
ever  shifting  his  feet,  whipped  his  right  arm  up- 
ward.    It  was  as  rigid  as  an  iron  bar  driven  by 
steam,  and  met  the  point  of  a  chin.     The  claim- 
ant's arms  suddenly  whirled  up  into  the  air,  and 
he  fell  backward.     Lish,  entirely  unruffled,  stood 
and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  dropped 
down  into  the  creek  bed,  filled  his  hat  with  water, 
returned,  and  sloshed  it  over  the  upturned  face. 
He   rolled   a   cigarette   and   quietly   watched   the 
recovery.     The  man   finally   rolled  over  to   his 
hands  and  knees,  and  then  got  shakily  to  his  feet. 
"Xow,    as    you    were   sayin'    a    moment    ago, 
mister,"  Lish  said,  lighting  his  cigarette,  "  it's  the 
papers  that  counts.     I'm  glad  you're  so  willin' 
to  go  and  fetch  'em,  because  there  ain't  no  use  in 
you   and   me   havin'   any   fuss   over  nothin'.     If 
you've  got  indigestion,  or  are  feelin'  weak,  you 
can  put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  I'll  try 
and  support  you  to  the  cabin  down  yonder,  where 
'most  always  that  old  pirate,  Channel  Smith,  has 
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a  bottle  of  brandy  cached  away  somewhere. 
We're  hospitable  and  peaceable  up  here,  if  we 
ain't  nothin'  else.  Then,  after  that,  you'll  prob- 
ably want  to  go  and  bring  them  papers,  eh?" 

The  claimant  appeared  dazed,  and  obeyed  in 
a  perfunctory  manner,  until  the  cabin  was  reached 
and  the  brandy  found,  and  absorbed.  It  ap- 
peared to  revive  him,  and  he  thought  the  situation 
over.  Finally  he  laughed,  as  he  stared  at  Lish, 
who  sat,  a  pictr.re  of  solicitous  timidity,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  crude  little  table. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "you're  all  right!  I  don't 
want  to,  but  I've  got  to  admit  I  like  you.  It  was 
my  fault,  and  I  got  just  what  I  needed.  On  the 
level,  I  own  this  ground;  I've  got  a  buckboard 
down  on  the  road,  and  if  you'll  come  and  ride 
over  to  the  Canada  Hill  with  me,  Dick  Murdock, 
the  superintendent,  will  tell  you  I  own  it,  and  that 
he  saw  me  stake  it,  and  that  he  owns  the  ground 
above,  and  that  we  registered  together.  There's 
not  a  foot  of  open  ground  on  this  gulch,  unless 
it's  due  to  lack  of  assessment  work." 

At  this  concise  statement,  so  palpably  true,  the 
prospector  for  the  first  time  looked  his  disap- 
ipointment. 

"  You  come  along  over  witK  me,  and  I'll  bring 
you  back,"  the  claimant  insisted.     "  I  have  no 
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papers  Here,  or  there.  They  are  away  over  at 
my  home  in  Placerville.    Will  you  come?" 

For  answer  Lish  got  up,  walited  to  a  peg  on 
the  wall,  and  got  his  coat,  stopped  to  wash  his 
hands  in  the  basin  outside  the  door,  and  said: 
"  All  right." 

He  paused  long  enough  to  yell  to  Channel 
Smith  that  he  would  be  gone  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  waiting  buckboard. 

His  late  opponent  climbed  in  and  picked  up 
the  reins  in  a  thoughtful  way,  glancing  sidewise 
now  and  then  at  his  passenger. 

"  My  name  is  Martin,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
think  I  had  time  to  tell  vou  before." 

Lish  looked  up  at  him  as  if  thinking  of  some- 
thing. 

"  Same  name  as  the  man  that  runs  the  Cricket," 
he  remarked. 

"  Yes,  he  is  my  brother.  I'm  opening  up  an- 
other property  back  on  the  Divide." 

In  all  the  two  miles  they  did  not  again  refer 
to  their  recent  combat,  and  Lish  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  it,  although  now  and  then  Martin 
rubbed  his  hand  over  his  chin,  as  if  in  his  case  it 
was  not  so  easily  dismissed.  At  the  Canada  Hill 
they  stopped  in  front  of  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice, and  went  in. 
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Murdock,  who  was  looking  over  some  assay 
slips,  and  comparing  them  with  mill  tabs,  stared 
at  them  and  greeted  Martin  with  boisterous  friend- 
liness. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  jaw,  Harry?" 
he  asked. 

Martin  grinned  and  turned  a  thumb  in  the  Jlrec- 
tion  of  Lish,  who  stood  quietly  inside  the  door. 

"  We  had  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  ac- 
quainted this  morning,"  he  said.  "  I  made  a  mis- 
take. I  lost  my  temper.  I  don't  think  he  did, 
and  I  don't  care  to  be  around  when  he  does." 

Murdock  rolled  backward  in  his  office  chair 
and  let  out  a  howl  of  laughter  that  could  have 
been  heard  as  far  as  the  mess-house.  In  his  par- 
oxysm he  leaned  too  far  and  the  chair  toppled 
over,  and  then  he  got  to  his  feet  and  laughed 
louder  than  ever.  And  all  this  time  the  pros- 
pector stood,  solemn-faced,  looking  at  him  as  if 
astonished  at  his  finding  anything  humorous  in 
the  situation. 

"  I  brought  him  over  here,"  Martin  added 
when  the  mirth  had  subsided  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit of  speech  being  audible,  "  to  prove  to  him 
that  I  own  the  ground  adjoining  Channel  Smith's 
on  the  up-stream  side,  staked  from  rim  rock  to 
rim  rock,  and  recorded." 
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The  superintendent  sobered  instantly,  and  con- 
firmed all  that  the  claimant  had  stated. 
^^  "  I  did  own  the  ground  above  that,"  he  added, 
"  but  traded  it  to  John  Martin  last  week  for  some 
ground  he  had  up  above  us  here  that  I  want  for 
its  water  rights." 

Lish's  face  expressed  his  chagrin. 
"I'm  sorry,"  said  Murdock,  with  simple  frank- 
ness.  "  I've  heard  a  good  deal  about  you  since 
you  were  here,  and  it  strikes  me  we  need  a  few 
more  men  like  you  around  these  hills.  I  think 
that  most  of  the  people  down  in  Peaceful  would 
vote  to  give  you  a  medal.  If  a  job  will  do  you 
any  good,  there's  one  for  you  here  at  the  Canada." 
The  prospector  shook  h=  .ead.  "  Nope,"  he 
said,  "  I  don't  work  for  nobody." 

"Then  why  don't  you  take  a  lease  on  that 
ground  of  mine,"  Martin  hastened  to  suggest. 
"  You've  done  a  lot  of  work  there.  It's  to  my 
interest  to  have  it  opened  up.  I'll  make  a  deal 
with  you.  I'll  give  you  two-thirds  of  anything 
you  take  out  in  the  next  eighteen  months." 

Lish  shook  his  head.  "  Nope.  Can't  tie  my- 
self down  for  that  long!  But  I'd  sure  like  to 
know  what's  in  the  ground  up  there.  It's  right 
interestin',  and,  besides,  if  I  made  good  it  would 
help  out  Channel  Smith.     He's  a  fine  old  fellow, 
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is  Channel,  and  he's  so  dag-goned  old,  and  so 
poor,  that  it'd  be  a  godsend  to  him  if  somebody 
could  find  somethin'  on  the  next  claim  above." 

Martin  and  Murdock  smiled  at  each  other. 
They  saw  that  the  prospector  was  wavering,  and 
all  because  he  wanted  to  assist  the  querulous, 
queer,  old  Smith. 

"  You  don't  have  to  bind  yourself  to  stay  a 
day  longer  than  you  wish,"  Martin  insisted,  and 
that  proved  the  deciding  argument. 

"  All  right.  You're  on,"  Lish  said,  turning 
toward  the  door  as  if  that  were  the  end  of  it. 
Suddenly  he  faced  back  and  held  out  his  hand 
toward  Martin.  "  There  ain't  no  hard  feelin's, 
is  there?  I'd  be  right  sorry  if  there  was.  I've 
got  an  orful  rotten  dispositi  jn.  There  ain't  no- 
body tries  harder'n  me  to  be  peaceable;  but  it 
just  does  seem  like  as  if  ever  since  I  come  here 
to  this  neck  of  the  woods  nobody'll  let  me  tend 
my  own  business." 

Martin  shook  the  outstretched  hand,  at  which 
the  prospector  evinced  a  pathetic  pleasure.  He 
announced  that  he  would  be  back  in  a  moment,  and 
walked  down  the  trail  to  the  mess-house.  He 
poked  his  head  inside  the  door  and  discovered 
Mrs.  Higgins  at  her  work.  His  reception  was 
not  cordial.     She  did  not  even  answer  his  cheer- 
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f:  "  Good-mornin',  ma'am."  But  it  did  not  alter 
his  demeanor. 

"  Thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  know,  ma'am, 
that  I  got  a  letter  this  mornin'  from  that  old  bum 
that  married  you.  I  understand  they've  raised  his 
wages  again,  but  what  for,  God  only  knows,  be- 
cause if  there  ever  was  a  no-account  slob  it's  that 
same  Bill  Higgins,  ma'am!" 

Before  she  had  time  to  vent  her  fury  in 
words  he  was  hurrying  rapidly  off  up  the  trail, 
grinning  to  himself  and  saying,  "  Lord  I  What 
a  liar  I'm  a-gettin'  to  be !  But  I'll  bet  I'll  make 
Marthy  and  Bill  make  up,  or  bust  a  suspender 
and  the  seven  commandments  tryin'  1 " 
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THE  TROUBLE-MAKING  BURRO 

The  philosophy  of  the  prospector  would  not  p  ■- 
mit  him  to  be  downcast  for  any  great  length  of 
time;  so  it  was  that;  after  the  first  pang  of  dis- 
appointment at  finding  that  he  was  not  working 
on  free  ground,  he  accepted  the  situation  with 
equanimity.  He  did  not  even  treasure  any  ill 
feeling  against  Channel  Smith  for  having  mis- 
mformed  him,  and  made  reference  to  it  but  once, 
on  the  day  after  his  return  from  Canada  Hill. 
"  You  ain't  been  here  very  long,  have  you, 
Channel  ?  "  he  asked  solicitously. 

"Nope,  not  very  long,"  acquiesced  the  old 
veteran.  "  Lemme  see."  He  sat  and  laboriously 
calculated  on  his  fingers,  checking  off  time  by  im- 
portant events.  "Nope,  not  very  long.  I 
located  this  ground  forty-five  year  pgo  this  spring. 
By  cracky!  I  thought  it  were  longer  ago  than 
that!" 

"  Well,  you  sure  kept  good  tab  on  what  was 
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goin'  on  around  you  I  "  exclaimed  Lish,  but  with- 
out  much  enthusiasm.  "  Didn't  you  ever  get  time 
to  browse  up  and  down  the  gulch  a  little  ?  Didn't 
you  ever  see  stakes,  the  bright,  shiny  kind,  with 
notices  on  'em,  when  you  were  galiivantin'  off  on 
one  of  them  big  towers  as  far  as  the  next  claim? 
I  sort  of  thought  you  was  some  walker.  You 
got  the  trail  in  the  other  direction  worn  two  feet 
deep  — the   one  that  led  to  pie!" 

The  old  man  did  not  answer,  but  his  air  ex- 
pressed so  much  of  penitence  for  his  blunder,  that 
whatever  sarcasm  Lish  had  at  the  end  of  his 
tongue  was  silenced. 

"  You  don't  need  to  feel  bad  over  that  claim 
above,  Channel,"  he  said.  "  Tt's  all  right.  If 
she's  good,  two-thirds  is  enough.  If  she  ain't, 
it's  just  two-thirds  more  than  any  man  wants. 
And  anyhow,  there  ain't  nothin'  more  to  bother 
me  now.  Everything's  peaceful  and  pleasant, 
and  this  is  the  country  I've  been  lookin'  for." 
On  the  following  morning  Jack  came  gayly 
tripping  into  the  cabin,  thrust  his  nose  deeply 
mt,.  a  batch  of  bread  which  Channel  was  prepar- 
mg,  and  snorted  loudly  in  sheer  enjoyment.  The 
batter  blew  out  and  spattered  over  the  floor. 
Simultaneously  with  this  Mr.  Smith  attempted 
to  chastise  the  burro  with  a  chair  hastily  stizcd 
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for  the  occasion,  and  the  burro,  evidently  an- 
noyed, elevated  both  heels  with  remarkable  deft- 
ness. Quite  accidentally  they  laniled  on  the  big, 
tin  dish  pan  of  batter,  which  sailed  upward,  and 
with  astonishing  lack  of  forethought  swatted  Mr. 
Smith  on  his  whisV'-rs  and  forehead.  Mr. 
Smith  was  annoyed.  David  L.lisha  Henley,  Tor- 
getting  diplomacy,  rolled  over  and  over  on  his 
bunk,  voicing  p-^  untimely  merriment. 

The  old  n..in  disappeared  outside  the  cabin,  and 
the  cracking  of  his  joints  as  he  threw  the  most 
convenient  missiles  at  the  retreating  burro,  and 
his  storm  of  quavering  epithets,  sctned  to  anjse 
Lish  still  further.  He  got  up  and  went  to  the 
door  and  looked  out.  Jack  would  turn  his  face 
toward  the  enraged  Channel,  and  blink  at  him  and 
switch  his  tail.  Then,  when  a  two-pound  stone 
came  hurtling  in  his  direction,  he  displayed  a  good 
judgment  of  distance  by  standing  still  if  it  fell 
short,  or  bounding  out  of  the  way  and  kicking 
up  his  heels  if  it  threatened  to  be  well  aimed. 
At  sight  of  Lish  in  the  doorway,  he  sobered. 
Lish  ran  out,  thinking  it  time  to  Interfere  lest 
Channel  Smith  die  of  heart  failure,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  Jack. 

"  You  hit  it  up  for  the  hills ! "  commandeil 
the  prospector,  reaching  for  a  pebble.     And  the 
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burro,  knowing  from  painful  experience  that  if  he 
wished  to  save  a  sivift  thun.p  on  some  part  of  his 
hide,  he  must  retreat,  hajtily  laid  his  ears  back, 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  anc  sprinted  awsy  until 
swallowed  from  sight  by  the  I'orest. 

Channel  Smith  bestowed  an  angry  look  at  Jack's 
master,  and  then,  mumbling  profanely,  turned  to- 
ward the  basin  beside  the  cabin  door. 

Smiling  gently  to  himself,  Lish  tramped  away 
up  the  gulch  to  his  work. 

"  It's  a  fine  old  world  to  live  in  as  long  as 
a  feller  can  have  somebody  like  Channel  to  amuse 
hi  '  he  decided,  some  two  hours  later,  and 
stopped  to  look  n round  at  the  high  hills,  sleeping 
peacefully  in  the  forenoon  haze,  the  motionless 
patches  of  green  leading  away  toward  the  timber 
line,  and  the  belts  of  white  on  the  peaks  where 
rested  the  perpetual  snows.  His  acute  ear,  at- 
tuned to  strange  sounds,  caught  a  soft  noise  from 
below.  He  turned  his  head  in  that  direction  to 
discern  a  man  pLdding  jp  the  trail  and  looking 
to  right  and  left  as  if  searching  for  something. 
The  man  came  closer.  He  wis  a  sun-tanned  in- 
dividual, win  stooping  shoulders. 

Hoy,"  he  called,  "  seen  anything  of  a  burro 
around  here?  " 

"  Sure,"  replied  Lish,  leaning  on  his  pick-handle. 
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"  A  little,  inousc-colorc'il  oiu',  trnss  on  his  back 
quite  plain.  I  lis  name's  Jack,"  went  on  the  man, 
coming  closer  and  still  looking  arounii. 

"  Sure  I've  seen  him.  What  did  you  want  with 
him?" 

"  Why,  I've  seen  him  several  times  when  comin' 
around  this  way,  and  I  just  bought  him,"  explained 
the  stranger. 

"  Bought  him?  " 

"  Yes.  I  paid  Channel  Smith  sixteen  dollars 
for  him  down  there  on  the  trail.  He  says  he 
ain't  got  no  further  use  for  him,  and  told  me  ne'd 
come  if  I  called  him  Jack,"  the  man  stated  with 
admirable  simplicity. 

Lish  threw  his  pick  up  on  the  bank  with  an 
exclamation  of  annoyaiKe.  It  was  all  very  plain 
to  him  that  the  man  was  telling  the  truth.  He 
stood  and  stared  at  the  ground  for  an  instant, 
not  quite  knowing  what  to  do,  and  lacking  his 
customary  decision.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  the 
doddering  old  man  had  sold  the  pet  burro,  and 
that,  at  least,  would  never  do. 

"  Look  here,  mister,"  he  said,  "  I'm  goin'  to 
tell  you  somethin'.  That  burro  don't  belong  to 
Channel  Smith.  He  belongs  to  me,  and  I'd  sell 
the  best  friend  I've  got  just  about  as  quick  as 
I'd  sell  Jack.     The  old   feller's  sort  of  queer. 
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so  you  don't  want  to  pay  any  attention  at  all  to 
him.  You  say  you  gave  sixteen  for  the  burro. 
Well,  here  it  is  back." 

He  fumbled  inside  'is  shirt,  drew  out  a  belt, 
opened  it,  and  counted  out  sixteen  sweat-stained, 
worn  dollars,  in  faded  currency,  which  the  stranger 
hesitated  to  fikc. 

"  I'd  like  oie  burro,"  the  man  said;  "  but  if  he 
belongs  to  you  and  you  don't  want  to  sell  him 

"  Which  is  exactly  the  case  I  " 

"  Then  I  reckon  I'd  bi  cr  go  to  that  old  codger 
and  get  my  money  back.  ' 

''  Never  mind  that,"  Lish  said  emphatically. 
"  I'll  get  it  back  from  him,  and  thisT    we  time." 

The  man  took  the  money,  shook  h  lead  with 
a  great  show  of  bewilderment,  and  turned  back 
down  the  trail.  Lish  stood  on  the  bank  and 
watched  him  go,  then  followed  along  after  him 
until  he  saw  him  turn  into  the  road  where  the 
trail  ended.  He  went  back  to  his  work  with  a 
troubled  spirit. 

"  It  just  does  seem  as  if  it's  one  thing  after  an- 
other botherin'  me,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a 
show  of  wrath.  "  No  sooner  do  I  get  one  thing 
straightened  out  and  think  everything's  all  right, 
before  another  happenin'  comes  to  make  a  fuss." 
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At  noon  he  waited  for  Channel  Smith  to  speak. 
The  patriarch  shoveled  in  his  food  industriously, 
but  for  a  long  time  did  not  look  up.  He  finished 
his  meal,  and  then  took  sixteen  dollars  from  his 
pocket  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

"  What's  this  for?  "  demanded  the  prospector, 
looking  at  him. 

"  Thtc's  what  I  got  for  that  pesky  burro," 
the  old  man  growled.  "  I  got  rid  of  him  this 
mornin'.     You  can  have  the  money." 

"  That's  right  good  of  you,"  answered  Lish, 
pocketing  the  money. 

Something  in  his  tone  caused  Channel  to  look 
at  him  more  closely.  Feeling  a  trifle  ashamed 
of  himself,  the  patriarch  hastened  out  of  the  cabin 
and  over  the  little  trail  leading  to  his  trenches. 
Quite  anxiously,  throughout  the  afternoon,  he 
looked  up  at  intervals,  wailing  to  see  if  the  pros- 
pector was  coming;  but  always  there  was  the 
same  stillness  and  lack  of  life  in  the  scenery. 
He  began  to  regret  his  sale  of  the  burro,  and  to 
wish  he  had  suffered  that  animal's  pranks  more 
patiently.  He  dreaded  returning  to  the  cabin, 
and  worked  later  than  usual,  to  at  last  throw  down 
his  shovel  and  climb  stiffly  out  and  plod  up  the 
trail.  He  came  around  the  bend  and  saw  the 
cabin.    There  was  no  smoke  curling   from   its 
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stove-pipe,  and  the  door  was  closed.  The  old 
man  sustained  a  terrible  fear,  and  went  more 
rapidly  toward  it,  and  threw  the  door  open.  The 
place  was  empty,  as  it  had  been  before  Henley 
came  to  join  him.  A  note  on  the  table  caught 
his  attention,  and  he  went  to  the  shelf  and  fumbled 
around  for  his  steel-bowed  glasses,  which  he  ad- 
justed  to  his  eyes  with  trembling  fingers,  after 
which  he  carried  the  note  outside  where  the  light 
was  stronger,  and  read: 

me  and  Jack  aint  goin  to  bother  you  no  more,  he  is  a 
mischeevua  little  cuss  and  I  dont  blame  you  for  wantin  to  get 
shed  of  us.  we  cleaned  the  cabin  and  left  her  just  as  she  was 
when  we  came. 

David  Elisha  Henlev. 

A  great  sense  of  outrage  swelled  in  Channel 
Smith's  bosom.  The  Idea  that  this  prospector 
should  take  the  loss  of  a  burro  so  much  to  heart 
was  incomprehensible.  It  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent if  he  had  sold  Jack  and  kept  the  money; 
but  to  desert  in  this  fashion,  and  leave  him  to 
cook  his  own  meals,  and  cut  his  own  wood,  and 
carry  his  own  water,  was  certainly  a  rank  in- 
justice. And  that,  too,  after  he  had  been  so  kind 
to  the  prospector,  and  assisted  him  to  locate  on 
another  man's  claim!  He  asserted  loudly  that 
times  and  men  weren't  like  they  used  to  be  in 
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forty-nine,  and  consigned  Lish  and  his  burro  to 
an  unpleasant  hereafter. 

For  the  first  time  in  weeks  he  prepared  his  own 
supper,  and  ate  it  alone.  Stubborn  as  he  was,  he 
had  to  admit  it  was  lonesome  again,  and  his  sense 
of  outrage  dissipated  itself  by  the  time  he  had 
shoved  the  table  back  against  the  wall  and  walked 
to  the  bench  outside  for  his  evening  smoke.  He 
began  to  be  curious  as  to  where  Lish  had  betaken 
himself,  and  decided  to  walk  up  the  gulch  to  the 
claim  above.  He  trudged  away  in  the  early  gloom 
of  the  evening  to  the  bend  of  the  road,  entered 
the  cut-off  which  trailed  through  the  heavy  timber 
where  it  was  quite  dark,  and  emerged  above  the 
prospect  holes  that  had  been  sunk  by  his  erst- 
while companion.  He  stooped  and  emitted  a  soft 
exclamation. 

Down  below  him  was  a  worn  tent,  well  lighted 
by  candles  inside,  and  two  shadows  were  thrown 
through  its  wall  in  distorted  shape ;  but  they  were 
plainly  those  of  a  man  bareheaded  and  a  burro 
with  very  long  ears,  and  now,  straining  his  eyes, 
he  could  see  that  another  gray,  old  burro  was 
standing  with  his  head  inside  the  tent  fly,  and 
calmly  watching  the  scene. 

Mr.  Smith  turned  angrily  and  tramped  back, 
cursing  in  time  to  his  footsteps. 
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"  Weil,  if  he'd  rather  associate  with  a  mule 
than  me,  he's  blamed  good  and  welcome  1"  he 
remarked  audibly,  as  he  swung  in  toward  his  own 
cabin.     "There  ain't  no  accountin'  for  tastes  I" 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  Channel 
appeared  to  have  business  up  at  the  head  of  the 
creeic.  He  passed  along  the  bank  where  Lish  was 
energetically  toiling  away  in  a  trench,  and  the 
latter  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Good-mornin',  Mister  Henley,"  said  the 
Forty-niner,  with  a  great  assumption  of  dignity. 

"  Good-mornin',  Mister  Smith,"  the  prospector 
answered. 

The  one  did  not  stop  walking  nor  the  other 
working;  but  Lish  looked  up  with  a  grin  as  the 
bent,  old  back  disappeared  in  the  bend  above. 

"  Poor,  old  cuss  1  "  he  said,  with  commiseration. 
"  I  s'pose  I  orter  be  ashamed  of  myself  goin'  off 
that  way.  He's  sure  too  old  to  be  left  alone  to 
do  all  the  work ;  but  I  couldn't  go  back  on  Jack." 

He  stood  for  a  full  minute  as  if  thinking  of 
something,  then  climbed  out  of  the  trench,  grum- 
bling, and  went  back  to  his  tent,  where  he  picked 
up  his  ax  from  a  log  in  front,  threw  it  over  his 
shoulder,  and  started  down  the  trail. 

"  It  just  does  seem  as  if  everywhere  I  go,  I 
got  to  do  somethin'  I  don't  want  to !  "  he  mourned, 
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as  he  came  in  front  of  the  cabin  that  had  so  lately- 
been  his  domicile.  He  sighted  something  looking 
at  him,  with  due  caution,  from  around  the  end  of 
that  homely  shack,  and  opened  his  mouth  in 
astonishment.  It  proved  to  be  a  pair  of  long  enrs 
and  a  burro's  face,  with  just  a  part  of  one  eye 
peering  at  him.  He  made  an  angry  dash  at  it 
and  shouted,  "You  Jack!  Git  home  I  Go  on 
up  the  gulch !  "  He  waved  his  arm,  indicating  the 
direction,  gathered  a  small  stone,  and  threw  it 
with  quick  precision. 

Jack,  who  was  already  on  his  way,  kicked  as 
the  rock  caught  him  on  the  ribs,  and  .ore  madly 
off  toward  the  tent.  Then,  still  grumbling,  Lish 
fell  upon  a  log  with  his  ax  and  worked  with  de- 
termined haste  to  accumulate  firewood.  The 
wood  fell  around  him  in  a  scattered  pile,  and 
this  he  collected  and  heaped  carefully  up  with  the 
small  stack  outside  the  cabin. 

"  That'll  run  the  poor  old  son  of  a  gun  for  a 
couple  or  three  days! "  he  declared,  and  then,  as 
if  ashamed  of  his  philanthropy,  avoided  the  trail 
and  took  a  roundabout  course  for  the  claim  above. 
And  Channel  Smith,  doddering  down  the  gulch 
past  the  prospector's  trenches,  wondered  where 
that  gentleman  could  have  gone  to  spend  the  after- 
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On  the  following  day  Channel  came  to  the  claim 
above,  "  just  to  see  how  the  work  was  gettin'  on," 
and  said  he  hoped  Lish  was  "  right  comfortable." 
He  expressed  great  solicitude,  however,  as  to 
whether  the  tent  would  shed  rain  later  in  the  sea- 
son. The  next  day's  advances  were  more  open, 
Channel  arriving  at  the  tent  just  in  time  to  be  in- 
vited in  to  partake  of  pork  and  beans.  He  stayed 
quite  late  that  evening,  and  departed  with  obvious 
regret.  On  the  next  day  he  got  around  in  time 
for  breakfast,  disappeared  for  the  noon  meal,  and 
cheerfully  poked  his  head  through  the  tent  fly  in 
time  for  supper.  Lish  watched  him  good- 
naturedly  from  the  comer  of  his  eye;  but  made 
no  comment. 

"To-morrer,"  said  Channel,  "I  think  you'd 
better  lay  off  work  in  the  afternoon.  I'll  let 
you  come  with  me  over  to  the  Canady  Hill.  It's 
pie  day." 

Lish  accepted  with  alacrity,  for  reasons  known 
to  himself.  And  it  was  with  the  same  alacrity,  as 
if  assured  of  his  welcome,  that  he  walked  into  the 
mess-house  of  the  Canada  Hill  Mine  when  the 
hour  came  for  me  quest  of  pies. 

"  Channel,  he  asked  me  to  come,  Mrs.  Hig- 
gins,"  he  said,  cheerfully  depositing  his  hat  on  the 
floor.     "  Says  I  to  Channel,  '  Maybe  that  woman 
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over  there,  havin'  so  many  troubles  of  her  own, 
won't  want  a  feller  like  me  stickin'  his  nose  into  the 
kitchen ;'  but  Channel  he  says  he  knows  you'd  like 
to  see  me  again,  so  I  came  over.  And  I'm  right 
glad  I'm  here.  Seems  kind  of  homelike  for  all  of 
us  to  be  here  with  the  smell  of  the  cookin'  around 
us,  don't  it,  ma'am?  " 

Channel  Smith,  in  the  meantime,  sat  and  stared 
at  him  in  open-mouthed  amazement.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  of  the  conversation,  and 
his  wits  were  too  slow  to  catch  the  broad  wink 
that  accompanied  the  speech. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  winkin'  at  me  that 
way  for,  Lish  Henley?"  he  burst  out;  but  Mrs. 
Higgins,  angrily  intent  on  her  work  over  the  oven 
at  the  moment,  lost  the  signifitmce  of  the  question 
and  passed  it  over.  For  half  an  hour  the  pros- 
pector sat  there,  apparently  unaware  of  Mrs. 
Higgins'  animosity,  devoting  his  conversation  to 
Channil  Pmith  and  exploiting  the  beauties  of  Kes- 
wick, and  abusing  a  man  he  knew  up  there,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Bill. 

He  even  had  the  effrontery  to  insist  on  shaking 
hands  with  Mrs.  Higgins  when  they  made  their 
departure,  and  chuckled  to  himself  on  the  home- 
ward trail. 
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THE  PROSPECTOR  PROPOSES 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  prospector 
made  elaborate  preparations.  He  puttered  around 
his  tent,  blacking  his,  boots,  cleaning  spots  from 
his  clothes,  painstakingly  pressing  his  necktie,  and 
selecting  divers  articles  of  wearing  apparel  with 
which  to  oedeck  himself.  He  packed  his  effects 
into  a  bag,  and  sauntered  over  to  Jack,  who  was 
sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a  big  tree,  caught  him 
by  the  muzzle,  and  brought  him  to  the  tent,  where 
he  threw  on  a  pack  saddle  to  which  he  lashed  his 
light  burden.  He  tied  the  strings  of  the  tent  fly, 
gave  a  last  look  to  be  certain  that  the  fire  had 
died  out  of  the  camp  stove,  and  jauntily  started 
down  the  trail,  with  Jack  following  obediently  be- 
hind. 

Channel  Smith  looked  up  as  he  passed. 
"Where  do  you  reckon  you're  goin'  now?"  he 
shouted. 

"  Down  to  Peaceful,"  was  the  response.     "  To- 
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morrer's  church  day,  and  I  said  I'd  be  there.  I 
ain't  a-goin'  to  miss  no  services.  I've  turned  over 
a  new  leaf.  Besides,  I  sort  of  like  it.  It  gives 
me  a  chance  to  sing  along  with  other  folks,  and 
I'm  right  tired  of  singin'  alone." 

The  ancient  gave  a  grunt  of  disgust.     "  What 
you  got  in  that  there  bag?" 
"  Duds." 
"That's  all?" 
"Yep  I    That's  all." 

Lish  kept  moving  down  the  gulch  as  the  con- 
versation progressed  until  he  was  out  of  earshot 
with  his  last  remark,  and  out  of  sight  in  the  twist 
of  the  trail.  He  smiled  with  a  slow,  humorous 
smile,  and  spoke  to  Jack. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  cantankerous  old  cuss  would 
want  to  come  along,"  he  said,  "  and  out  of  deef- 
erence  to  your  dislikin'  of  Iiim,  am  glad  he 
didn't." 

But  Jack,  pretending  to  be  terribly  overworked, 
and  staggering  under  the  bundle  of  ten  pounds' 
weight,  did  not  answer.  The  prospec  >r,  appar- 
ently happy  in  his  mind,  whistled  and  sang,  and 
walked  so  rapidly  that  now  and  then  the  burro  had 
to  trot  to  keep  pace.  The  road  was  so  little  trav- 
eled that  it  seemed  an  isolation,  and  they  met  or 
passed  no  one  as  their  journey  progressed  and  the 
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cl"Shf''^'"""'''T     ^* -» -t -til  they 

and   hnwH    °''"  '°P  "'  '  ''"'«=  '""•  wind-swept 
and    bowlder-strewn,    that   Lish   stopped    for   a 
breath  nspe,,.     Something  in  the  bur'o's  attitud 
attract  d  h,s  attention,  and  he  eyed  the  beast  sus- 
picously  for  a  moment. 

"  VVhat's  aihn-  you  now?"  he  asked,  and  Jack 
tn  d   o  look  unconcerned  and  merely  thoughtful 
L'sh  got  on  a  little  bowlder  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  looked  back.     Just  appearing  where  h 
trad  emerged  from  the  timber  he  saw  something 

mo"'  ;  "."'u-     "'^  ^■y^''^°-  ^— d  fo    f 
moment,  and  then  he  laughed 

''So  that's  it,  eh?"  he  again  addressed  Jack 

d     en  called  loudly:  "Hey.  you.  Petel     Come 

here  I        He  followed  this  with  a  long  series  of 

oa-ng  whistles,  and  at  las,  from  the  woods,  trot- 

"  It  certainly  does  look  to  me,"  declared  Lish, 
resum.ng  h.s  journey,  "as  if  I  have  to  take  mJ 
whole  blamed  family  with  me  no  matter  where! 
go.  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  corral  'em  again  to 
keep  'em  from  follerin'  me  plumb  into  the  meet" 
in  -house  to-morrer." 

But  his  annoyance  was  merely  assumed,  as  he 
proved  by  petting  the  ancient  Pete  whe;  with 
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confidence  fully  regained,  that  animal  joined  Jack 
at  his  heels.  It  was  well  into  the  evening  when 
he  corralled  his  animals  at  Peaceful  Hill  and  took 
the  bag  on  his  shoulder  and  headed  for  the  hotel, 
wondering  whether  he  would  be  too  late  for  the 
supper  hours  in  that  hostelry  where  dwelt  the  girl 
with  red  hiir.  Out  in  front  was  the  usual  crowd 
of  evening  loungers,  which  he  ignored  as  he  strode 
through  to  the  desk.  The  clerk  told  him  he  was  too 
late.  He  calmly  explored  the  house  in  the  direc- 
tion that  he  thought  would  lead  him  to  tiie  kitchen, 
and,  being  a  good  explorer,  came  at  last  to  his 
goal.  He  opened  the  door  and  poked  his  head 
tiirough  to  discover  Maggie  talking  to  the  Chin- 
ese c<  ok.  He  lost  no  time  in  going  through  the 
rest  of  the  way  and  shaking  her  hand. 

"  Say,  Maggie,"  he  opened,  "  I've  come  a  right 
long  way  to  'tend  the  meetin'  to-morrer.  I  was 
afraid  you'd  miss  me." 

"Miss  you?"  she  laughed.  "Miss  you! 
What  for,  I'd  like  to  know?  " 

He  assumed  a  very  hurt  air,  and  leaned  weakly 
agiinst  the  door  jamb. 

"  I'd  talk  to  you  about  that,"  he  said,  "  if  I 
wa'n't  so  weak.  You  see,  the  grub  v/as  gettin' 
mighty  short  up  there  at  the  claim,  and  I've  been 
workin'  so  hard,  that  this  bng  walk  down  here 
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has  kind  of  taken  all  the  tucker  out  of  me.  I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  go  now  and  rustle  somo  cheese, 
and  crackers,  and  sardines,  befo/c  I'll  have  mv 
strength  back."  ' 

"Rustle  some  cold  stuff?  You'll  do  nothing 
of  the  kind !  '•  she  asserted  in  angry  haste.  "  You 
just  s.t  nght  down  on  the  porch  out  there,  Lish 
Henley,  and  I'll  get  something  for  you  right  here, 
if  the  cook  won't." 

He  did  not  dare  smile  until  he  was  by  him- 
self  m  fhe  du.k  of  the  porch,  and  then  he  grinned 
joyously  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  sizzl.ng  ham 
and  eggs  mside. 

"  You  better  go  into  the  dining-room  to  eat," 
Maggie  called  to  him  from  the  door. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  ate  out  here?"  he 
promptly  returned.     "  I'm  sort  of  used  to  eatin' 
where  the  cookin'  is.     I've  always  been  right  par- 
tial  to  takm'  my  sustenance  in  the  kitchen." 
_  She  turned  and  threw  a  tablecloth  over  the 
kitchen  table  and  placed  the  food  there  for  him 
turning  the  reflector  of  a  wall  lamp  downward' 
so  that  he  might  have  the  full  benefit,  and  ht 
walked  m  and  washed  himself  under  the  faucet  of 
the  kitchen  sink,  and  dried  himself  on  the  kitchen 
towel. 

"  Humph  I  "  she  asserted.     "  You  certainly  do 
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have  a  faculty  of  making  yourself  at  home.     I 
never  »aw  the  beat  of  your  nerve." 

"  Yep,"  he  respondid  cheerfully.  "  I  can  sure 
feel  comfortable  and  peaceful  in  any  surroundin's 
where  there's  so  much  good  society." 

"  Meaning  the  chink,  I  suppose,"  she  retorted. 

He  looked  at  the  cook,  who  had  calmly  seated 
himself  in  the  window  sill,  where  he  sat  swinging 
his  legs  and  dangling  his  embroidered  slippers. 

"  I  hope  as  how  I'm  not  keepin'  you  up,  John?  " 
asked  Lish  solicitously. 

"  Nope,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  And  I  also  hopes  that  you  ain't  too  tired  to 
go  to  bed?"  went  on  the  prospector. 

"  Me  vellee  well.  Thlanks,"  replied  the  cc-'- 
with  a  grin  of  amusement. 

Lish  still  looked  at  him  suggestively;  but  the 
cook  insisted  on  ignoring  his  palpable  desire  to 
be  rid  of  him.  The  prospector  then  took  a  silver 
dollar  from  his  pocket  and  flipped  it  toward  his 
deftly  opened  fingers. 

"  Go  play  fan-tan  with  that,"  he  said.  "  It 
ought  to  be  your  lucky  night." 

Maggie  at  first  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  speak, 
and  then  appeared  flustered  into  silence.  Lish 
did  not  look  at  her,  and  she  pretended  not  to 
have  heard  the  conversation,  and  to  be  very  busy 
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with  minor  duties.  The  cook  winked  and  grinned, 
and  got  down  from  the  window.  He  coiled  his 
queue  around  his  head,  picked  a  big  black  hat 
from  the  wall,  and  disappeared  with  a  "  Vclice 
good.     Me  play." 

Maggie  relented  sufficiently  to  take  the  seat  in 
the  window  which  the  cook  had  vacated,  and 
smiled  at  him  with  amusement. 

"  You  certainly  do  have  a  way  with  you,"  she 
observed  with  admiration.  He  did  not  pause  to 
answer,  being  totally  absorbed  in  his  food. 
"  Sometimes  you  remind  me  quite  a  'ot  of  Ross." 
He  ate  faster,  and  appeared  to  be  thinking 
rapidly.  "  You  ain't  a  lot  unlike  him,"  she  added, 
then,  finding  it  useless  to  talk  to  him  until  he  had 
finished  his  meal,  subsided. 

He  suddenly  lifted  his  heid,  with  :ne  last  frag- 
ment of  ham  with  which  he  had  scoured  his  plate, 
poised  on  his  fork,  and  listened  to  some  sound  out- 
side which  her  ear  had  not  caught.  It  became 
audible,  and  resolved  itself  into  lica\y  footsteps 
thac  clumped  up  on  the  porch,  then  across  it,  and 
to  the  door.  They  both  looked  up  curiously,  and 
the  prospector  gave  a  grunt  of  disgust;  for  there, 
calmly  grinning,  stood  Channel  Smith. 

"  Well,"  he  said  cheerfully,  as  if  certain  of  his 
welcome,    "I   got   here!     Come   down   with    a 
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wagon  from  Canady  Hill.     Had  quite  a  passel  of 
trouble  to  find  you." 

He  walked  in,  deposited  his  hat  on  the  floor, 
and  sat  down. 

"  That  fool  mule  of  your'n,  the  gray  one,  he 
went  hell-bent  for  election  down  the  trail  about 
ten  minutes  after  you,"  Channel  quavered  on 
placidly.  "  I  reckon  we'd  orter  sell  him.  We 
ain't  got  no  use  for  two  burros  hangin'  around  on 
my  gulch." 

The  prospector  stared  at  him  thoughtfully  for 
a  full  half-minute,  and  then  came  as  near  to 
shrugging  his  shoulders  as  was  possible. 

"  First  thing  I  know,"  he  said,  "  you'll  be 
wantin'  to  sell  me  off'n  your  gulch.  Nope.  Me 
and  my  burros  stir'    ;  -jether." 

Channel  opened  his  mouth  and  looked  at  him; 
then,  with  a  quick  reversal,  said :  "  Sure  you  do ! 
Don't  blame  you  a  bit.  You  know  1  always 
argued  against  your  sellin'  that  Jack.  Says  I 
to  you:  '  Don't  sell  him  1  He  ain't  nothin' but 
a  little  friendly  cuss,  what  don't  give  nobody  no 
bother  at  all.  I  likes  to  have  him  around!'  I 
was  right  glad  you  didn't  get  shed  of  him.  It 
does  me  good  the  way  you've  come  to  your 
senses." 

For  an  instant  Lish  stared  at  him  in  sheer  as- 
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tonishment,  then  slapped  his  leg  and  declared: 
"By  jingoes  I  I  reckon  you're  right  1  We  won't 
sell  my  burros." 

"  Now  about  eatin'?  "  ruminated  Channel,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  "  I  see  as  how  you've  been 
havm'  ham  and  eggs.  They  allays  have  been 
favori-ites  of  mine.  I  wish  I'd  of  got  here 
sooner." 

"  Ham  and  eggs,  eh?  Well,  It  is  a  pity  you 
didn't  come  sooner,"  declared  Maggie  staring  at 
him  with  a  sarcastic  look.  "  If  you  think  this  is  a 
meals-at-all-hours  dump,  you've  got  a  few  more 
thoughts  coming." 

Channel  looked  up  at  her  with  rheumy  eyes, 
and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  this  younger  generation's 
a-comin'  to,"  he  said  plaintively.  "  I'm  power- 
ful hungry,  I  am.  It's  right  hard  on  an  old  feller 
like  me  to  be  so  hungry.  I  could  get  plain  things 
like  canned  tomatoes  and  such  at  the  stores,  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  I  —  ' 

"  Oh,  shucks !  "  she  Interrupted. 

"  Say,  Miss  Maggie,"  LIsh  said,  studying  her 
face  with  anxiety,  "  you  ain't  the  kind  that  would 
see  an  old  feller  like  this  hungry,  are  you?  He 
ain't  so  bad,  Channel  ain't.  Go  ahead  and  get 
him  somethin',  won't  you?     Do  It  for  me." 
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Her  wrath  subsided,  and  she  said  she  supposed 
she  would  have  to.  The  prospector  unmasiced 
none  of  his  disappointment  at  the  patriarch's  ar- 
rival, but  thanked  her  profusely  and  tried  to  ap- 
pear interested  in  Channel's  discourse.  It  got  to 
be  too  much  for  even  him,  and  he  withdrew 
himself  to  the  edge  of  the  porch  and  sat  there,  dis- 
couraged, until  she  put  the  food  before  the  an- 
cient, then  came  out,  and  sat  down  beside  him, 
but  at  a  respectful  distance.     He  lost  no  time. 

"  Maggie,"  he  declared,  "  I  ain't  seen  you  many 
times,  but  I've  been  doin'  a  heap  of  thinkin'.  I 
guess  we  better  get  married." 

"You  think  —  you  guess!  Pshaw!  Why, 
you're  crazy!  Don't  you  ever  talk  that  way  to 
me  again,  Lish  Henley.  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self, I  can.  I  don't  want  any  idiot  like  you 
around,  bothering  me  with  talk  of  that  kind.  You 
just  stop  it,  if  you  want  me  to  be  decent  to  you 
any  more.     Do  you  understand?  " 

She  had  got  to  her  feet;  but  the  prospector  sat 
steadily. 

"All  right,"  he  declared.  "I'm  just  tellin' 
you  what  I  thought,  Maggie.  I  didn't  go  for  to 
say  nothin'  to  make  you  sore.  There  ain't  no 
offense.  If  you  don't  want  to  hitch  up  with  me, 
all  right!     And  what's  more,"  he  declared,  in  a 
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s..dden  burst  of  generosity,  as  if  to  prove  his  for- 
giveness, '  you  don't  even  need  to  g.  ^  them  scales 
back  to  me,  either !  " 

She  leaned  against  the  post  and  laughed;  but 
he  did  not  join  her  merriment. 

"Now  wc'U  talk  sense  a  while,"  she  said,  re- 
lentmg  a  trifle.  "  Do  you  know  that  eggs  has 
gone  up  ten  cents  a  dozen  ?  " 

And  thereupon  he  plunged  into  a  long  discourse 
on  eggs  he  had  eaten,  found,  and  seen,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  things  in  the  world  worth  consider- 
ing,  unfl  Channel  Smith  emerged,  wiping  his 
beard  w.th  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  satisfied. 

But  he  showed  a  frank  desire  to  be  certain  that 
the  old  man  did  not  miss  the  wagon  back  up  into 
the  mountains,  and  stuck  to  him  closely,  when 
they  left  the  back  porch  of  the  Peaceful  Hill  Inn 
He  even  accompanied  him  to  the  Duppy  Home 
exammmg  his  gun  in  the  interests  of  peace,  how^ 
ever,  before  entering.     He  was  greeted  with  ap- 
prehension  on  th     part  of  Holliday,   and  olack 
scowls  from  the  men  around  the  tables,  to  all  of 
which  he  turned  a  careless  grin.     He  even  noted 
the  presence  of  Bill,  but  did  not  speak  to  that 
worthy,  who  calmly  ignored  him.     One  or  two 
men  who  did  not  know  him,  and  whom  he  did 
not  remember  seeing  before,  observed  the  en- 
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trance  of  Channel  Smith  with  much  enjoyment, 
and  hilariously  began  baflgering  that  worthy. 

The  smile  on  Lish's  face  appeared  to  deepen, 
but  it  had  different  lines  in  its  composition.  He 
sidled  in  between  Channel  Smith  and  those  who 
were  passing  facetious  remarks.  He  whirled  sud- 
denly at  the  sound  of  something  that  was  said, 
and  stared  straight  at  the  man  speaking. 

"  Say,"  he  said  calmly,  "  you  ain't  pokin'  fim 
at  an  old  chap  like  this-here  Channel  Smith,  are 
you?  I'd  hate  to  think  anybody'd  be  mean 
enough  to  do  that.  Why,  he's  one  of  the  nicest 
men  that  ever  walked.  More'n  that,  he's  old 
enough  to  granddaddy  anybody  in  this  crowd.  I 
surely  am  surprised  some." 

The  hilarious  ones  nudged  one  another,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  prospector  stood  languidly  lean- 
ing an  elbow  on  the  bar  and  staring  at  them,  a 
picture  of  peaceful  intent  and  innocence.  HoUi- 
day  nervously  rushed  into  the  breach. 

"  Hey,  you  fellers/'  he  said,  "  just  chop  off  this 
familiarity  in  here.  You  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, or  I'll  get  busy  with  a  bung  starter."  He 
hurriedly  beckoned  to  the  leader  of  the  trio,  and 
held  a  big  hand  over  his  mouth  as  he  hoarsely 
whispered:  "  Better  leave  that  little  cuss  alone! 
He's  a  box  of  dynamite  with  the  fuses  all  cut 
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wolnv'  ''""'^.''"^,''^-"  '"••"'elf,  turned  loose. 

feller  .f  you  get  h.m  going,  and  it  don't  take  as 
much  breeze  to  start  him  as  it  does  to  blow  a 
thistle  tassel  off'n  a  dry  road  1" 

ouK-?T'Lr  ^^"""'^  ^"'''^^"  ^  v°'«  hailed 
outside  the  Happy  Home,   and  the  prospector 
eized  the  old  man's  arm  and  gently  pushed  him 
toward  the  door. 

"I  reckon  that's  your  wagon,  pardner,"  he 
said,  and  before  the  veteran  could  remonstrate, 
had  fair  y  hustled  him  out  and  into  it.  "  Good- 
night, Channel,"  he  called.  '■  See  you  some  time 
to-morrer.  Don't  fret  yourself  none  because  I'm 
not  there.     So  long  I" 

He  turned  just  in  time  to  see  a  woman  hurry- 
.ng  past  the  place  with  a  determined  air,  and  sud- 
denly hailed  her. 

"  Good-evenin',  Mrs.  Callahan,"  he  said 

She  turned  and  looked  at  bin,  and  gave  a  toss 
ot  recognition. 

"  For  the  love  of  Mike !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  you 
weren  t  long  in  findin'  Holliday's  on  that  day  you 
showed  up  here,  were  you  ?  " 

She  stood  with  both  arms  akimbo  for  a  moment, 
and  then  laughed  at  him,  for  he  had  removed  his 
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hat  and  stood  scratching  his  head.  She  started 
off  down  the  street,  and  he  started  in  lier  wake 
with  his  usual  quickness  of  decision. 

"  I  found  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins,"  he  declared, 
by  way  of  conversation,  shouting  it  at  her  back. 

"  Well,  you  don't  need  to  tell  the  whole  camp 
about  it!  "  she  snapped,  turning  her  head  over  her 
shoulder ;  but  he  hastened  to  gain  a  place  by  her 
side.  For  an  instant  she  threatened  to  decline  to 
walk  with  him,  and  then,  as  if  thinking  of  some- 
thing, her  attitude  changed. 

"  Say,  Henley,"  she  said,  "  you're  a  funny  man. 
What  makes  you  such  a  fool?  " 

He  placidly  explained  that  he  was  just  naturally 
born  that  way. 

"  Well,  not  that  I'm  blamin'  you  for  what  you 
did  down  there  at  the  church,  and  havin'  small 
interest  in  it  myself,  me  bein'  a  Catholic,  and  by 
the  same  token  likin'  you  for  goln'  after  the  likes 
of  them,  but  don't  you  know  that  Big  Bill's  a  bad 
man?  It's  a  black-browed,  thievin'  blackguard  he 
is.  I'm  tellin'  you,  Mister  Henley,  have  a  care 
for  yourself!  " 

He  assured  her  that  there  existed  no  man  who 
had  more  care  for  David  Elisha  Henley  than  that 
same  estimable  gentleman;  that  he  was  scared  till 
he  could  not  sleep  nights;  that  he  visited  the 
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camp  only  to  protect  his  friend,  the  poor,  old 
man  of  the  gulch,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the 
metropolis  only  because  he  hoped  to  sow  broad- 
cast  the  seeds  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men 
—  and  women,  too!     He  slowed  his  pare  and 
talked  more  earnestly  as  they  passed  the  Peaceful 
Hill  Inn,  and  his  heart  gave  a  glad  and  exultant 
leap  when  he  saw  Maggie,  the  waitress,  standing 
at  the  corner  and  looking  at  them.     He  put  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  lifted  his  hat  to  her  and 
called:     "  Good-evenin',     Miss     Maggie.     Nice 
evenm',  ain't  it?" 

But  Maggie  appeared  lost  to  the  amenities. 
He  saw  her  no  more  that  night,  although  he  bade 
the  Widow  Callahan  good  night  at  her  own  door 
and  hastened  back,  and  tramped  round  the  hotel 
bravely  trying  to  decide  which  window  blind 
sheltered  and  screened  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
had  so  abruptly  proposed  marriage  but  a  few 
hours  before. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

MORE  TROUBLE  FOR  THE  LOVER  OF  PEACE 

Arrayed  in  all  the  finery  at  his  command,  Lish 
attended  church  that  Sunday,  and,  although  it  was 
well  filled,  there  was  scarcely  a  rustle  through- 
out the  services.  He  sustained  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment despite  the  peace  that  must  have 
been  as  deep  and  perfect  as  he  could  have  wished, 
for  there  was  not  a  hymn  save  the  doxology  that 
he  knew. 

Maggie  refused  even  to  speak  to  him;  every- 
one stared  at  him  and  whispered  when  he  entered; 
and  the  preacher  added  to  his  embarrassment  by 
hastening  down  from  the  pulpit  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  and  loudly  thanking  him  for  his 
attendance. 

Lish  recovered  sufliciently  to  put  his  big,  hard 
hand  up  to  his  mouth  and  whisper  loudly:  "  Say, 
parson,  when  I  come  next  time,  sing  some  of  them 
good  old  tunes  I  used  to  know  when  I  was  a  kid 
—'Pull   for  the  Shore,   Sailor,'  and   'Rock  of 
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Ages,'  and  'Shall  Wc  (,ct  Together  at  th« 
River  They're  the  only  ones  I  know,  and 
1-ordyI  you  ain't  no  idea  how  much  more  I  en- 
joy smgm'  than  I  do  prcachin'.  Not  that  you 
am  t  all  right,  even  if  you  ain't  very  strong  on 
the  hell-and-brimstonc  stuff.  You  don't  skeer  'em 
enough,  parson!  You  try  hard  enough,  but  you 
want  to  make  'em  think  they're  goin'  to  have  a 
hell  of  a  time  if  they  stack  the  cards  or  play  a 
crooked  game  here!  That's  right,  parson  I  But 
I  m  with  you,  just  the  samel  " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  to  the  preacher's  amaze- 
ment,  and  bolted  through  the  meager  crowd  He 
had  just  discovered,  in  the  midst  of  his  religious 
enthusiasm,  that  Maggie,  the  red-headed  girl,  had 
escaped.  She  was  far  down  the  street  when  he 
gamed  the  front  of  the  church  lot  and  looked 
anxiously  down  the  tree-bordered  way  And 
hasten  as  he  did,  he  could  not  overtake  her  be- 
fore she  reached  the  hotel,  although  in  the  last 
lap  of  his  pursuit  they  were  almost  running  a 
foot  race. 

"  Howdy,  Miss  Maggie,"  he  saluted  her,  whea 
she  came  to  take  his  order  at  the  table,  but  she 
frigidly  refused  the  amenities.  It  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  effect  on  him.  "  Fine  service  we  had 
this  mornin',   wa'n't  it?    That  part  where  the 
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parso.i  spoke  about  bcin'  led  through  green  pas- 
tures and — " 

"  I  said  there  was  roast  beef,  mutton  stew,  and 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,"  she  interrupted. 

"  Maggie,"  he  said  humbly,  "  [  think  I'll  have 
to  eat  some  of  the  sheep."  She  was  gone  before 
the  echo  of  his  voice  had  died  away,  and  he  did 
not  have  another  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  be- 
fore he  made  his  regretful  departure,  an  hour 
later.  He  communed  doubtfully  with  himself 
as  he  trudged  over  the  road,  followed  by  his 
burros. 

"  With  most  of  'em,  the  best  way  is  to  make 
'em  jealous.  Then  there's  others  that  a  feller  has 
to  be  spoony  with,  and  still  some  n-ore,  mavericks, 
I  call  'em,  whose  aflections  is  dependent  on  how 
big  a  bank  roll  a  feller  flashes;  but  I'm  beginnin' 
to  be  afraid  she  ain't  none  of  them  kind,  and  I'm 
just  plumb  discouraged  I  A  man  can't  have  the 
whole  shop  full  of  peace  unless  he's  got  the  right 
kind  of  a  wife  for  full  measure,  and  this-here 
Maggie's  the  first  one  I  ever  saw  whose  lookin's 
I  like.  So  here  I  am  at  Peaceful  Hill,  and  got 
everything  but  the  woman." 

He  was  surprised  when  he  arrived  at  Channel's 
claim  to  see  that  its  owner  was  nowhere  in  sight, 
and  went  up  to  the  cabin  to  see  if  any  ill  fortune 
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or  accident  had  befallen  him.  But  the  cabin  was 
unoccupied,  although  it  gave  evidence  that  the 
ancient  had  stopped  there  over  night.  Lish  sur- 
mised  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Canada  Hill 
Mine  for  some  foolish  reason,  so  began  his  work 
It  was  almost  noon  when  he  heard  a  shout  from 
the  bank  above,  and  saw  Channel  standing  there 
with  an  unusually  troubled  look  on  his  face. 

"  I  been  to  the  Canady,"  said  Channel,'  squat- 
ting  dow:,  on  the  nearest  rampart  of  dirt,  "  and 
Miss  Higgins,  she's  right  sick." 

Lish  gave  instant  and  undivided  attention. 
"  Everybody  over  there's  sort  of  fussed  up 
over  It,"  the  old  man  added.  "  N„t  about  the 
cookin',  because  they  can  get  along  with  the  boy; 
but  because  Miss  Higgins  won't  let  Murdock  send 
her  down  to  Peaceful,  and  there  lin't  no  woman 
they  reckon  they  can  get  to  come  and  set  with 
her." 

Lish  immediately  crawled  up  out  of  the  pit 
m  which  he  had  been  working,  and  got  to  the 
bank.  "  111  go  right  over  there  and  see  about 
that,"  he  declared.  ■'  You  see,  she's  a  sort  of  a 
.-•end  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  feel  I  orter  look 
after  her  some." 

Without  pausing  to  get  his  coat  he  stalked 
away  over  the  trail,  and  Channel,  with  a  melan- 
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choly  sigh,  followed  after  him  to  his  own  claim, 
and  watched  him  from  sight. 

Just  as  Lish  came  out  into  the  road  a  man  driv- 
ing a  buckboard  came  along,  and  the  prospector, 
without  hesitation,  asked  him  for  the  privilege  of 
a  ride,  which  was  granted.  He  climbed  in  and 
explained  his  reason. 

"  I'm  goin'  over  to  the  Canady  Hill  to  see  a 
sick  woman,"  Lish  said,  "  or  I'd  just  as  soon  hoof 
it." 

"That's  where  I  am  going,"  the  man  said. 
"  I'm  a  doctor.  They  sent  word  down  to  the 
camp  for  me  to  come  up." 

Lish  looked  relieved;  but  was,  none  the  less, 
determined  to  visit  Bill  Higgi.is'  \  '<fe  and  form 
his  own  conclusions.  At  the  door  of  her  cabin 
he  decided  it  might  be  wiser  for  him  to  remain 
outside,  which  he  did,  with  rare  patience,  until  the 
doctor  emerged.  Murdock  came  also,  and  looked 
gravely  at  the  physician. 

"  That  woman  in  there  threatcs  to  be  pretty 
ill,"  the  doctor  announced.  "  She  ought  to  have 
some  woman  with  her  to  act  as  nurse;  but  to 
save  my  life  I  don't  know  of  anyone  we  can  get 
in  Peaceful.  I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  send  out 
to  get  one,  maybe  to  Sacramento,  and  that  means, 
perhaps,  five  or  six  days,  maybe  longer.     Nurses 
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from   down    there   don't   like   to   come   thi 
away." 

'Ihe  prospector  interjected  himself  into  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Excuse  me,  Doc,"  he  said,  "  but  I  got  an  idea 
I  can  get  a  woman,  if  Murdock  will  lend  me  a  rig 
to  go  and  try." 

The  superintendent  did  not  hesitate  a  minute, 
but  bawled  to  a  yardman  several  hundred  yards 
up  the  creek  to  hitch  up  his  own  horse  to  his 
buckboard,  and  bring  it  out  to  the  flat. 

"There,"  he  said;  "  that  fixes  you.  You  can 
go  straight  down  and  have  a  try  at  it.  My  ,„are's 
skittish,  sometimes,  and  she  has  a  tender  mouth; 
but  I  have  an  idea  you  know  horses." 

Lish  nodded.  "Know  'em?"  he  said.  "I 
know  'em  as  well  as  if  I  was  of  the  hoss  family. 
I'll  watch  her,  and  she  and  me'll  get  along  ail 
right." 

The  doctor  was  already  climbing  into  his 
vehicle.  "  Come  to  my  office  before  vou  start 
back,"  he  said,  "  and  I'll  send  some  more  med- 
icine up,  and  if  you  get  a  woman,  I  will  tell  her 
what  to  do." 

He  drove  away,  and  Lish  walked  with  IMu, 
dock  to  the  flat.     As  he  climbed  in  and  pick.a 
up  the  reins,  the  superintendent  spoke  to  him. 
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"  Don't  let  any  reasonable  amount  of  money 
stand  in  the  way,"  he  said.  "  But  if  you  can 
ms'-e  it,  get  a  woman." 

Lish  nodded  again,  and  drove  away.  He 
found  the  mare  just  as  described  by  her  owner, 
but  his  voice  pacified  her  and  steadied  her,  with 
its  quiet,  "  Whoa-a,  girl !  Whoa-a  !  "  Once  he 
got  out,  and  walked  around,  and  caressed  her,  and 
she  put  her  muzzle  out  and  made  friends  with 
him,  as  did  all  animals  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  It  had  been  no  vain  boast  he  had  made 
to  the  superintendent  when  he  told  him  that  he 
was  a  horseman.  He  had  gone  so  rapidly  that  he 
trailed  almost  at  the  tail  of  the  doctor's  buckboard 
when  that  professional  man,  whose  horse  was 
speedy,  entered  the  streets  of  the  camp. 

Lish  drove  on  past  the  doctor's  office  until  he 
came  to  the  stage  station,  where  he  asked  if  the 
mare  could  be  taken  out  and  cared  for  until  his 
return.  He  then  walked  away  toward  the  Peace- 
ful Hill  Inn  with  a  well-defined  idea,  and  around 
to  the  rear  door.  His  knowledge  of  the  hours 
told  him  that  Maggie  would  probably  be  through 
with  the  midday  work,  and  this  surmise  he  found 
correct. 

"  Hello !  "  he  said,  climbing  the  steps  to  the 
porch. 
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She  looked  at  him  with  a  far-away  stare.     He 

held  o„t  i, ,.  Land,  and  she  took  it  with  as  much 

none.  Lirice  ni,  if  '.e  were  not  quite,  but  ahr.ost, 

a  strai  jrjj-. 

"  I  reckon  you  d  better  get  some  duds  together 
and  come  with  me  up  to  the  Canady  Hill  Mine," 
he  said,  without  any  hesitancy. 

"Oh,  you  do,  eh?"  she  replied,  and  then  he 
appeared  to  realize  that  he  had  not  yet  given 
any  reason  why. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
s'pose  you  know  her,  but  she's  a  woman." 

"  Why,  how  strange !  She's  a  woman,  Is  she 
—  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins?  " 

Lish  persisted  in  ignoring  any  sarcasm.  "  Yes, 
she's  some  woman,  is  Mrs.  Marthy.  And  she's 
sick." 

"  Do  you  keep  track  of  all  the  women  on  the 
Divide?  "  the  waitress  asked.  "  If  you  do,  you've 
got  more  time  than  I  have.  l\c  got  my  own 
busmess  to  attend  to,  and  I  find  it  keeps  me  pretty 
fairly  busy." 

For  the  first  time  he  had  confidence  in  himself. 
His  earnestness  overcame  his  embarrassment. 
He  stepped  up  to  the  last  step  of  the  porch,  and 
looked  at  her  gravely,  his  gray  eyes  having  lost 
their  twinkle  and  appearing  deep  and  warm. 
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"  Maggie,"  he  said,  "  this  ain't  what  I'd  ex- 
pected of  you.     You  disappoint  me.     If  you  feel 
that  way,  and  ain't  just  talkin'  because  you're  sore 
about  somethin',  I'm  mighty  sorry ;  because,  Mag- 
gie, I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  ain't  rone  of  us 
so  big  we  can  keep  from  rubbin'  elbows  with  the 
others,  and  there  ain't  no  place  in  the  world  so 
lonesome  and  far  away  that  it  ain't  made  a  little 
bit  nicer  by  havin'  someone  else  to  think  about. 
Sometimes  it's  only  a  stranger,  as  far  as  names 
and  such  go,  but  nobody's  a  stranger  to  me,  or  to 
anybody  else  who's  decent,  when  they're  in  trouble. 
It  ain't  what  you  do  for  other  people  that  does 
them  good,  so  much  as  it  is  the  good  you  do  for 
yourself  by  doin'  it.     I've  done  a  heap  of  things 
in  my  life,  but  the  things  that  stick  was  the  ones 
I  did  for  somebody  else  —  even  if  I  forget  'em, 
Maggie,  because  I  sort  of  reckon  a  man  or  a 
woman  can't  do  anything  that's  good  and  kind  for 
someone  else,  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  without 
its  sort  of  makin'  'em  sweeter  themselves." 

His  earnestness  had  carried  him  along  until  the 
soft  light  in  his  eyes  had  deepened  to  a  glow. 
The  man  was  preaching  a  doctrine  of  life,  all 
mixed  up  with  illiteracj',  and  incongruous  with  one 
capable  of  extreme  cold  and  strenuous  decision. 
His  very  homeliness  had  been  glorified,  and  the 
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red-headed  waitress  gasped,  and  stared  at  him  in 
astonishment,  discovering  that  a  new  man  stood 
before  her,  of  whom  she  was  a  trifle  afraid,  and 
moreover,  she  sustained  a  sense  of  shame  as  if  she 
had  been  chastised. 
_''  Well  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"  That's  all,"  he  said,  smiling  gently  and  look- 
ing out  across  at  the  far-distant  peaks.  "  That's 
all.  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins  is  a  woman,  and  she's 
sick  ,„  a  camp  where  there  ain't  no  other  woman 
to  help  her,  and  she  needs  a  woman  I  She's  got 
to  have  one,  Maggie.  I  want  you  to  fix  it  up 
somehow  so  s  you  can  go." 

w  "3°r  '^\«^'P"^-  "Why,  what  on  earth 
would  hey  do  here  at  the  hotel?  "  It  was  as  if 
all  her  life  revolved  around  it.  "  Why,  I've  been 
here  for  eight  years  I     Someone  must  wait  on  the 

tables,  ard  'tend  to  things." 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  forgetting 

that  they  were  still  covered  with  the  dust  of  dried 

clay,  and  looked  perplexed. 

"Do  you  reckon,"  he  asked,  brightening  with 

resource,    'that  I  could  get  the  Widder  Callahan 

Maggie  shook  her  head. 
"No,   she  has  three  children  to  look  after 
Ihey  go  to  school." 
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He  slapped  his  leg  with  his  battered  hat  and 
exclaimed:  "Bully!  I  see  how.  The  widder 
can  come  over  here  and  sling  the  grub.  The  boss 
can  tell  the  boarders  that  she  ain't  no  great  shakes 
as  a  hustler  in  an  eatin'  house,  but  that  she's  here 
because  you  went  to  nurse  a  sick  woman.  Then, 
if  there's  any  man  that  kicks  up  ugly,  the  boss  can 
send  for  me,  and  I'll  just  naturally  load  up  that 
gun  of  your'n  and  come  down  here  and  shoot  his 
cussed  head  off !     Easy,  ain't  it  ?  " 

Somewhat  bewildered  by  the  prospector's  ideas 
of  humanity,  the  waitress  agreed,  and  Lish,  intent 
on  his  mission,  hastened  away,  after  telling  her  he 
would  let  her  know  within  the  hour.  He  found 
the  widow  over  her  washtubs.  He  looked  at  her 
shrewdly  and  attacked  her  from  a  different  angle 
than  he  had  adopted  with  Maggie.  He  was 
learning  diplomacy,  and  exercising  all  previous 
knowledge  of  the  sex. 

"  You  work  for  a  livin',  I  take  it,"  he  said 
pleasantly,  "  and  it's  good  to  work,  ain't  it?  " 

"  'iou  don't  suppose  I'd  be  scrubbin'  clothes  for 
fun,  or  excitement,  or  joy,  every  day  I  can  get  'em 
to  do,  do  you?"  she  asked,  favoring  him  with  a 
broad  grin. 

"  I've  been  sort  of  wonderin'  sometimes,  when 
I  see  you  workin',  how  mucii  more  you  make  than 
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Wt'r  °'r'""^'"-P-''-.- a  store- 
on  Ws  hand    "'  ;  '''■■'""  ''  ''^^  ""--d  H^ots 

as  mud  as  five  or  ten  a  day,  don't  you?" 

thctub  laughed  heart,  y,  a  big,  strong,  Irish  laugh. 

and    •  "  '^"''  ^  '^'y''  »he  said,  liftL 

and  nnsmg  a  garment,  "I'd  be  buyin'  a  patent 
«.sh  mach,ne.  a  new  wringer  with  doub  e'S 
and  that  fine  set  of  books  for  which  I  got  an  ad 
vert.sement  the  other  dav —' F.th       n        .T 
Lives  of  the  Blessed  Saints '~  "   "^""'^  ' 

ioolii- ::;tr.^  \7:::  r  ''-^  '■""''  ^^'■'''°- 

openintr      "  A  f  •    I    J  ^^  "''-'"'*•  ^^^'"8  his 
for  T  u    ,    '""'^  °^  """'  ^^'  ^  set  I  cculd  get 

foryou.Ithink.     He's  read 'em"  ^ 

He  Led  as  unblushingly  in  his  good  cause  as  if 
ne  had  never  met  Truth      h      r        , 

^ith  delight.     He  felt  Wh  ^"". ''^^'^-^d 

"  1    A    L-  ,  ^  ^*  "^  ^^^  gaming  ground 

dollat"       aw"' "^"'"^^""""-^^fi- 
dollars  a  day  for  maybe  a  week,  maybe  ten  days 

"Here?"  she  asked. 

"Sure.     Takin'      Maggie  -  Maggie  _  WcU. 
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wouldn't  that  beat  you !  I  swan  I  don't  know  her 
other  name!  It's  a  c'.nch  she's  got  one.  Most 
people  has.  Anyhow,  she's  that  lady  that  works 
down  at  the  hotel." 

The  widow  laughed  contemptuously,  and  told 
him  to  quit  his  blarneying. 

"Dead    earnest  1"    he    declared.     "I    think 
they'll  want  you  down  there." 

"  But  I'm  not  knowin'  how,"  she  explained. 
"  They  do  tell  me  that  waitin'  on  a  table  is  the 
same  as  doctorin'.  You  have  to  know  how.  Not 
that  I  couldn't  get  the  stuff  on  the  table.  When 
Mike  Callahan,  that  was  —  Heaven  save  his  bold 
Irish  soul  —  would  see  me  bringin'  the  things  on, 
he  used  to  say,  '  You  got  all  of  it  here  you  didn't 
drop,  Kitty! '  but  he  wa',  a  jewel,  was  Mike,  and 
never  kicked  at  eatin'  things  that  had  fallen  on  the 
floor — 'specially  baked  potatoes.  I  never  knew 
him  to  holler  but  once.  That  was  when  the  stuff 
that  fell  happened  to  be  noodle  soup.  But  it's  a 
Dutch  dish,  anyhow !  " 

Lish  told  her  in  his  direct  fashion  that  the  rea- 
son was  because  there  was  a  sick  woman  who 
needed  assistance.  This  as  an  after  argument, 
and  yet  he  flattered  himself  on  his  adroitness  when 
she  abruptly  asserted  that  she  would  go  to  the 
hotel  and  work  her  hands  off  in  such  a  cause,  and 
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he  wondered  why,  as  he  departed,  »he  looked  at 
him  and  said,  "May  the  Lord  bless  your  big,  fat 
heart  I  There  was  but  one  better,  and  that  was 
Mike  Callahan.  It's  a  shatne  that  most  good  men 
can't  hold  more  than  a  quart  1  " 

Lish  walked  away  down  the  street  with  a  highly 
troubled  look  on  his  face,  and  grumbling. 

"  Talk  about  peace,"  he  declared.  "  I'm  al- 
ways a-gettin'  my  cinches  twisted  I  Now  I  reckon 
I'll  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  tryin'  to  find 
them  Cassady's  Saints  1  " 

He  plunged  into  the  hotel  and  up  to  the 
desk. 

"  You're  the  boss,  ain't  you?  "  he  demanded  of 
the  man  he  had  previously  supposed  to  be  the  clerk. 
On  receiving  an  assurance  that  this  was  the  case, 
the  prospector  drew  a  deeper  breath,  and  said: 
"  Well,  I  don't  s'pose  you  know  that  Maggie  is 
goin'  to  take  a  lay-off,  and  that  so's  the  house 
won't  stop,  the  Widder  Callahan  is  goin'  to  help 
put  till  Maggie  gets  back?  " 

The  proprietor's  mouth  hung  open  as  if  he  had 
lost  muscular  power. 

"Say,  you're  Henley,  aren't  you?"  he  asked. 

"  David  Elisha  Henley." 

"Well,  you're  a-feelin'  right,  are  you? 
Nothin'  the  matter  with  your  head?     Sun  ain't 
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been  too   hot,   or   anything  like  that,  has  it?" 

There  was  actual  anxiety  in  his  tone. 

Lish  leaned  across  the  counter  and  grew  con- 
fidential as  he  repeated  his  tale  of  the  sick  woman 
back  in  the  hills  with  none  around  her  but  men  to 
minister  to  her  wants. 

The  hotel  man  appeared  sympathetic.  "  Have 
you  talked  to  Maggie  and  the  widder?  "  he  asked. 
"  Because  if  you  ain't,  you'll  have  to.  I  ain't 
got  the  nerve.     That's  a  man's  job,  that  isl  " 

Lish  assured  hi.n  that  he  had.  "  All  you  got  to 
do,"  he  said,  "  is  to  let  the  widder  think  she's 
gettin'  five  a  day.  I'll  pay  the  difference  between 
her  and  Maggie's  wages.  Then  you  stick  around 
the  dinin'-room,  and  if  anybody  kicks  about  the 
way  the  widder  dishes  it  out,  call  'em  down.  If 
you  need  help,  put  a  man  on  a  cayusc  and  send  him 
up  to  me.     Does  it  go?  " 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  shoved  his  hand 
across  and  grasped  the  prospector's. 

"  Say,"  he  said,  "  I  began  to  suspect  you  were  a 
sort  of  a  man  when  you  first  showed  up  here  in 
Peaceful,  and  now  I'm  just  beginnin'  to  be  sure. 
Of  course  it  goes.  Go  and  tell  the  women  it's 
all  right." 

Lish  was  more  embarrassed  at  this  open  praise 
than  he  had  been  the  whole  day,  and  was  glad  to 
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go  to  the  kitchen  and  explain  it  to  Maggie,  which 
he  did  in  a  direct  way. 

"Get  what  duds  you  need  rolled  up,"  he  said, 
"  so'i  we  tan  hit  the  trail  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my 
hoss  and  go  down  and  tell  the  widder.  That  boss 
of  your'n  ain't  such  a  slob,  after  all.  He's  like 
most  folks  — get  on  the  right  side  of  'em  and 
they'll  do  the  right  thing.  Get  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  there's  old  hob  to  pay.  Get  a  hustle 
now,  Maggie !  " 

He  brought  the  word  that  the  widow  would  ap- 
pear at  the  hotel  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  wash 
was  hung  out  on  the  lines,  and  the  children  had 
returned  from  school,  and,  wi^h  Maggie  by  his 
side,  drove  to  the  doctor's  office,  where  she  was 
duly  instructed.  He  breathed  his  first  full  breath 
after  tb  ■  camp  was  left  behind  them,  and  then  re- 
marked: "They  call  this  camp  Peaceful  Hill; 
but  there's  more  kinds  of  trouble  to  walk  out  and 
meet  a  man  here  than  in  any  place  I've  ever  been 
in,  outside  of  an  Apache  war  camp,  and  yet  they 
do  say  that  even  the  Apaches  get  quiet  and 
straightened  out  after  a  while.  That's  because 
they  was  such  peaceful  men  shootin'  at  'em  1  " 
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ON  KEEPING  A  CLOSE  MOUTH 

LiSH  wondered,  as  he  drove  along,  why  there 
•lore  so  many  men  on  the  road  that  morning,  for 
i;.  the  weeks  that  he  had  been  up  on  th^J  Divide  he 
had  never  seen  so  many,  and  all  of  them  were 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  Canada  Hill  Mine, 
They  embarrassed  him  somewhat,  and  disap- 
pointed him,  too,  because  he  had  hoped,  now  that 
the  immediate  worry  over  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hig- 
gins  was  relieved,  to  enjoy  this  ride  with  Maggie, 
even  though  she  sat  in  an  unusual  silence  as  they 
journeyed.     He  tried  to  make  conversation. 

"  Bet  you  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  bird  that 
is  up  there,"  he  would  say,  pointing  at  an  ordinary 
jay.  "You  don't,  eh?  Well,  he  eats  insects  oH'n 
the  trees.  I've  laid  and  watched  'em  by  the  hour 
when  they  was  right  busy  gettin'  their  grub. 
They're  the  ones  that  whistle  like  this  1  " 

He  pursed  his  lips  and  astonished  her  by  an 
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«act  imitation  of  the  bird',  song.  He  was  de- 
lighted at  getting  an  answer  from  some  bird  back 

mthe  forest"  This  is  the  way  they  call  when 
they  re  matm',"  he  went  on,  with  the  same  sim- 
pl.cty,  and  again  trilled  and  whistled  his  plaintive 
note  But  'tain't  half  so  fine  as  that  of  the 
oriole  He  goes  this  way,  and  then  she  answers 
hmi  like  this." 

She  had  not  suspected  him  of  being  an  orni- 
thologist,  and,  knowing  but  little  of  birdly  habits 
wa,  interested  as  he  told  in  homely  phraseology  of 
what  he  had  learned.     He  endowed  them  with  al- 
most human  intelligence,  with  griefs,  with  jc   ■ 
«Jth  playfulness,  and  with  humor  as  he  spoke  o. 
them.     He  told  of  the  flowers  that  grew  m  climes 
the  birds  frequented,  and  again  his  crudely  poetic 
sou    gave  to  the  verdure  itself  that  magic  touch 
or  familiar  love. 

More  than  ever  was  she  puzzled  over  the  char- 
acter that  she  could  but  half-understand  It 
seemed  to  her,  as  she  listened  to  him,  that  there 
were  many  beauties  of  life  which  she  had  missed- 
songs  that  she  had  not  heard,  colors  that  she  had 
not  seen,  scents  that  had  blown  past  her  unheeded. 
Mie  had  laughed  at  his  crudities  and  bluntness  in 
those  times  she  had  met  him,  and  was  rather 
ashamed  of  that  slight,  secret  icorn  she  had  enter- 
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talned,  now  that  a  new  reverence,  wondering,  had 
been  awakened. 

"  We're  here,"  he  said,  as  they  canic  in  sight  of 
the  red  huildings  of  tlie  mine.  "  I've  talked  so 
much  that  the  way  didn't  seem  very  long,  Maggie. 
Sometimes  I  think  I've  lived  alone  in  the  hills  and 
deserts  so  much,  that  all  the  talk  I  wanted  to  turn 
loose  had  sort  of  kept  pilin'  up,  like  water  behind 
a  dam,  until  now,  when  I  get  a  chance,  I  just 
naturally  gabble  like  a  plain  darned  fool.  Maybe 
you'd  have  liked  to  tell  nie  all  about  the  dinln'- 
room,  down  at  the  hotel.  Most  people  like  to 
talk  about  their  own  business,  and  then  everyone 
else  yawns  and  says,  '  What  a  bore  that  man  is  I 
Talked  all  the  time  about  his  work,  when  I  wanted 
to  talk  about  mine ! '  " 

Murdock  came  out  and  met  them  with  a  grate- 
ful smile.  He,  too,  looked  at  the  prospector  with 
a  different  appraisement.  That  this  man  could  go 
to  the  camp  and  arrange  for  an  attendance  that 
the  doctor  declared  beyond  his  limitations,  and  all 
from  a  queer  humanitu.ian  motive,  made  him 
worth  while.  He  sustained  a  certain  added  re- 
spect for  him.  He  refused  to  permit  Lish  to 
walk  back  across  the  two  miles,  and  himself  got 
into  the  buckboard  and  handled  the  reins  for  the 
return.     The  prospector  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
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desire  to  talk  ivhcn  it  came  to  riding  with  some- 
one  other  than  th«  waitress,  although  Murdock 
tried  to  induce  him  to  conversation. 

''  I'm  powerful  thankful  to  yiui,  \turdock,"  he 
said,  when  rhey  came  to  the  trail.  "  It  certainly 
does  a  man  good  once  in  a  while  to  meet  a  feller 
that's  willin'  to  (jive  him  a  lift." 

"fiivc  you  a  lift?  Heavens,  man !  It's  you 
that  did  sonu  thing  tor  mc.  I  want  to  thank  vou 
for  making  that  trip  to  the  camp." 

••  Oh,  I  didn't  do  it  f.,r  y„„."  I.ish  stated  with 
distress.n^r  frankness.  "  I  wa'n't  ihinkin'  about 
you  at  all.  It  was  for  Mrs.  Marthy  Fliggins. 
So  long." 

He  turned  off  Into  the  trail,  and  then,  after  he 
had  gone  some  distance,  frowned  and  stooped  over 
to  looked  at  it  closely.  For  several  paces  he 
traveled  carefully,  scrutinizing  places  where  there 
was  dust,  and  looking  at  occasional  patches  of 
twisted  verdure. 

"Looks  to  me  as  if  there'd  been  a  heap  of 
walkin'  done  over  this  in  the  last  few  hours'  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  It  looks  like  a  procession  made  by 
a  tnbe  of  Piutes  on  ration  day  Wonder  what's 
up?" 

He  quickened  his  steps,  although  the  frown  did 
not  leave  his  face,  and  he  trotted  here  and  there 
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in  his  eagerness  to  cover  ground,  until,  at  last,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Channel's  claim,  where  nothing 
unusual  could  be  seen.  He  shouted  as  he  passed 
the  patriarch's  cabin,  but,  getting  no  response, 
hastened  on  around  the  bend. 

"  Great  jumpin'  Junipers!  "  he  exclaimed,  stop- 
pmg  involuntarily  on  the  hillside  when  he  emerged 
from  the  woods. 

Down  below  him  were  at  least  a  score  of  men 
arguing  and  holding  a  heated  controversy.  He 
walked  slowly  down  toward  them.  They-saw  him 
coming,  and  faced  in  his  direction  as  if  waiting  for 
him  to  approach. 

"What's  up?"  he  asked  decisively,  staring  at 
them. 

They  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  waiting 
for  a  spokesman  to  advance  himself,  and,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case,  one  did.     It  was  Channel  Smith. 

"Why,  these-here  fellers  comes  a-lopin'  up 
here,  and  starts  in  to  stakin'  ground,"  quavered 
the  veteran,  with  indignation.  "  They're  a-gob- 
blin'  every  foot  of  ground  in  the  gulch  I    So  they 

"  What  on  earth  for?  "  demanded  Lish,  look- 
ing  blankly  at  the  faces  around  him. 
Someone  in  front  laughed  with  hoarse  ridicule. 
"  What  for  ?  "  the  man  reiterated.     "  What  do 
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for  a  cheese  J„e  d  d  ,  ^rS  Tr  T  '°°'-"' 
pay,  in  gold.-'  ^  "s  ground  carryin- 

ant  look.  '"'"  "'"'  ^  '^^"^-°"^ly  pleas. 

_' Never    can    tell,"    he    answered    amiably 
Every         ,„  ^.^  ^^^^^     ^  ^^^^^^  an.aWy^ 

;very™eStHti;,V;^TTryf;^^ 
ways  somebody  around  smart  enough  t';^:i- 

He  smiled  so  placidly  that  the  sting  was  taken 

been  man  1  m,  taVe^  It""  "'^  '''''  ''^'"'' 

we're  Bain'  i.  "  '^^'■'  recorded.     So 

e   e  go.n  m  now  to  straighten  it  all  up.     There 

am^any  use  m  our  fighti„-  over  it,' is  2:^ 
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gnorea  m  that  agreement.     "That's 
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just  what  I  sort  of  expected  from  men  livin'  in  a 
camp  named  Peaceful.  No  use  in  fight/'n'  over 
anything  that  I  ever  found,  barrin'  womenfolks, 
and  they  sure  do  kick  up  such  an  awful  muss  some- 
times that  you  really  can't  tell  whose  fault  it  was. 
Fix  her  all  up,  fellers;  but  don't  quarrel." 

He  turned  and  walked  through  the  crowd  with 
his  long,  swinging  steps,  and  made  his  way  to  his 
tent  that  was  not  more  than  fifty  feet  distant. 
He  untied  the  latches  with  steady  hands,  and  dis- 
appeared inside.  The  spokesman  of  the  crowd 
began  his  arguments. 

"  Now  I  guess  most  of  this  ground  here's  open," 
he  declared,  "  and  there's  —  how  many  are 
here?" 

He  counted  them  aloud. 

"  Twenty-one  men,"  he  declared.  "  Every- 
body's staked,  some  of  'em  three  or  four  deep  on 
a  claim.  It  strikes  me  the  best  way  is  for  a  hat 
pool  with  numbers  in  it.  Then,  bein'  as  there  is 
about  seven  claims  on  this  here  gulch,  not  count- 
in'  Channel's,  which  we've  agreed  to  leave  out  on 
account  of  him  workin'  it  all  the  time  and  bein' 
the  discoverer,  that  makes  just  three  owners  on 
each  one.    How  does  that  strike  you  ?  " 

They  began  instantly  to  murmur,  but  were  all 
cut  short  by  an  incisive  voice  from  the  rear.     They 
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turned.     Standing  in  the  tent  fly  was  the  pros- 
pector. 

"  Hold  on,"  he  drawled.  "  Sorry,  bein'  as  it 
don't  seem  none  of  my  business,  to  have  been  over- 
hearin'  all  you  was  sayin'.  You've  made  a  sort 
of  mistake  in  your  count,  you  fellers  have." 

He  walked  toward  them,  and  stopped  when  but 
a  bare  ten  feet  distant.  Apparently  he  did  so  for 
a  purpose. 

"  I  sort  of  heard,  driboin'  through  my  tent,  that 
there  was  seven  claims  on  this  gulch.  Does  that 
take  in  the  one  below  Channel's?  The  one  that 
belongs  to  John  Martin?  " 

"  Sure  it  does,"  blustered  the  spokesman.  "  It's 
a  cinch  it  wa'n't  taken  legally." 

"  Never  mind  that  part  of  it.  I  ain't  a  lawyer," 
was  the  prospector's  reply.  "  And  how  about  this 
claim  I'm  on?" 

"  It's  just  the  same.  Sorry  to  have  to  put  you 
off'n  it.  Maybe  you  can  fix  it  up  with  the  owners, 
whoever  draws  it." 

Lish  looked  at  him  pleasantly,  and  then  at  the 
others. 

"  It  does  seem  right  hard  the  way  I  have  to 
change  bosses  all  the  time,"  he  commented. 
"  And  me  bein'  a  real  hard-workin'  sort.  I've 
done  quite  a  lot  of  diggin'  around  here.     Ain't 
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found  nothin'  yet,  except  a  few  colors  down  on 
bed  rock,  and  none  of  'em  big  enough  to  rattle  in 
a  pan.  Ain't  they  no  way  you  can  fix  it  up  so's 
to  leave  this  claim  alone,  same  as  Channel's?  " 

The  men  looked  to  their  self-authorized  spoke 
man  to  reply,  which  he  did  with  clear  vigor. 

"  Nope.  B— 'des,  what  difference  does  it  make 
to  you  who  you  work  for?  Ain't  one  man  as 
good  as  another?  You're  a  stranger  here,  you 
see,  so  you  don't  care  who  owns  the  ground  you 
work,  do  you  ?  Channel  says  you've  got  a  lay  on 
this,  and  that  it's  Harry  Martin's." 

The  prospector  looked  at  Channel  with  a  curt 
stare,  and  then  back  at  the  man. 

"  I  sort  of  think  he  gave  it  to  you  straight  on 
that,"  he  said,  "  but  it  does  seem  to  make  a  dif- 
ference to  me  who  I  work  for.  I  rather  like  him. 
We  got  an  agreement  that  suits  us  first  rate.  And 
as  far  as  his  Brother  John's  ground  goes,  we  ain't 
none.  Only  I  like  him,  too,  because  he's  been 
pretty  decent  to  me.  The  rest  of  'em  on  this 
gulch  I  don't  know.  That's  up  to  them  and  you. 
But  I  guess  you'll  have  to  leave  this  claim  and 
John  Martin's  out  of  the  deal." 

The  men  frowned  at  him,  and  again  left  it  to 
the  spokesman,  who  had  become  bolder. 

"  You've  got  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  what 
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we  do-  he  declared  hotly.     "You  mind  your 
own  —  ' 

He  stepped  short,  for  there  had  come  a  blue 
flash,  and  the  prospector  had  taken  three  or  four 
steps  With  quick  precision.     A  gun  was  pointed 
nis  head. 

''  You  talk  too  much  I  "  Lish  snapped  at  him, 
and  all  the  whimsical  humor  had  vanished, 
liver  smce  I  showed  up  here  you've  been  shoot- 
.n  off  your  mouth.  I'm  for  peace  all  the  time, 
but  I  ve  had  too  much  of  it,  and,  besides,  I  don't 
l.ke  you  anyhow.  You  don't  look  straight  to  me 
You  get  off  this  ground  and  take  the  rest  of  this 
bunch  wi^h  you,  and  do  it  quick!  If  you  don't,  I'll 
put  five  shots  In  your  hide  before  you  can  hit  the 
ground!     Now  get!" 

There  was  scarcely  an  instant's  hesitation  The 
loud  spokesman  went  suddenly  white,  and  his  nerve 
vanished.  He  looked  to  the  others  for  support, 
but  they,  too,  appeared  to  have  been  stricken  with 
a  sudden  desire  to  leave.  Already  one  or  two 
men  on  the  outskirts  began  to  move  hastily  away, 
callmg  to  others  to  "  Come  on  !  No  use  in  a  gun 
hghtl  The  spokesman  had  lost  his  prestige 
He  jomed  a  procession  that  threatened  to  become 
a  stampede.  Lish  watched  them  until  they  had 
reached  almost  the  limit  of  fus  claim,  and  then 
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called  to  them:  "  That  goes,  too,  for  John  Mar- 
tin's ground.  Don't  get  mixed  up  in  your  meas- 
urements." 

No  one  replied  as  they  filed  away.  They  halted 
above  the  stakes  on  the  claim's  boundary,  and  Lish 
was  still  standing  there,  rigid  as  a  rock,  and  seem- 
ingly as  ready  for  a  fight  as  when  he  first  declared 
himself.  Channel  Smith,  a  picture  of  senile  help- 
lessness, was  back  of  him,  with  his  hands  hanging 
at  his  sides.  The  men  began  to  walk  away  up  the 
gulch  by  twos  and  threes,  now  and  then  looking 
back,  until  they  were  lost  to  sight.  The  pros- 
pector turned  toward  the  old  man  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  then  slipped  the  gun  into  his  belt, 
in  the  absence  of  a  holster. 

"  This  comes,"  he  declared,  "  of  your  shootin' 
ofF  your  mouth  so  much  about  the  prospects  you've 
been  findin'.  Channel,  you're  a  nice  old  chap,  but, 
by  the  great  horn  spoon,  you  sure  need  a  nurse  I  " 
The  old  man  looked  indignant,  but  did  not  an- 
swer. 

"  I  reckon  you  told  'em  you  thought  this  ground 
was  all  open,  eh?  Just  the  same  as  you  did  me. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  come  and  get  it.  Just 
stick  in  a  few  stakes  and  it  was  their'n.  Why 
didn't  you  give  it  to  'em  straight?  " 
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^^  Channel  Smith  assumed  an  air  of  great  au- 

"They  ain't  nobody  workin'  up  here,"  he  de- 
c^red.  w,th  dignity.  "  The  more  folks  around 
the  more  company.     I'm  a  developer,  I  am.     I've 

Rghts  of  Man,' an-  it  says  land  hadn't  ought  to 
belong  to  no  one  what  don't  dig  In  it " 

the!?  n  ^"""^"^  """"'^  ^°''  ^°'"''''  ^°'  ^  ""'""te  and 
then  assumed  a  stern  appearance 

"  If  you  can  tell  me,  David  Henley,  what  busi- 
ness  you  had  a-goin'  off  this  mornin'  without  sayin' 
any  hmg  to  me  where  you  was  goin'  I'd  like  to 
hear  ,t.  You  re  the  most  peevin'  young  feller  I 
ever  had  on  my  gulch !  "  /       s        ci  i 

The  prospector  looked  at  him  for  a  full  half- 
mmute,  and  then  doubled  over  with  laughter. 
Had  anything  to  eat?  "  he  asked  irrelevantly. 

waL  .h  "?"'  '  ^'"  '"■'■^'''^"^'^'  ^"'J  he  looked  to- 
ward  the  tent  expectantly. 

"Because  if  you  ain't,"  Lish  added,  "  I'm  think- 
n  of  warmm'  up  some  ocans  and  openin'  a  can  of 
tomaters      By  that  time  that  gang  up  the  creek'll 

have  cooled  „ff  a  little,  and  I'll  go  up  and  see 
what  I  can  do  for   em." 

He  walked  over  to  his  tent,  started  the  fire  in 
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his  little  camp  stove,  and  prepared  the  hurried 
meal,  then  again,  with  a  grave  face,  turned  to 
Smith. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  sit  right  down 
here  on  this  bench  I  made,  and  make  yourself  to 
home  till  I  come  back.  If  you  see  that  there  Jack 
a-snoopin'  around,  hand  him  and  Pete  this  bunch 
of  biscuit.    They  burned,  drat  'em!  " 

He  turned  and  stalked  away  up  the  gulch,  while 
Channel  watched  him  out  of  sight.  Again  he  was 
the  Mediator.  He  traversed  half  the  length  of 
the  next  claim  before  he  came  upon  the  claim 
jumpers,  who  were  drawing  lots. 

"  Hey,  you  fellers,"  he  called.  "  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  inree  minutes.  I'm  sorry  I  had  to 
say  what  I  did  back  down  yonder,  but  a  man 
has  to  stick  to  his  principles,  if  he's  any  good  at 

all." 

He  walked  toward  them  all  the  time  he  spoke, 
and  halted  In  front  of  where  they  stood  expect- 
antly waiting. 

"  You  men  came  up  here  to  this  gulch,"  he  said, 
"  because  you  heard  old  Channel  Smith  had  struck 
it  rich.    That's  so,  ain't  It?" 

Some  of  them  nodded  their  heads. 

"  Well,  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  that  he  ain't  got  a 
thing  on  earth,  as  yet.     They  ain't  nobody  knows 
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whether  there  is  a  dozen  of  ounces  of  gold  in  the 
whole  blamed  gulch."  sum  me 

Some  of  them  ripped  out  oaths  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  others  looked  sheepishly  at  him  One 
of^the  men  laughed  and  said,  "I  was  afraid  of 

"Now,  boys,  there  ain't  no  use  in  bein'  sore 
at  Channel  Sm.th "  the  prospector  went  on. 
Hes  a  fine  old  feller,  but  he's  right  old.  He 
talks  a  heap  too  much,  and  I'm  sort  of  afraid  he 
brags  a  httle-just  a  little-now  and  then.  If 
you  don  t  behove  what  I'm  tellin'  you  come  on 

grotnd"'  '  '"^^  ''"''  '"'"  '""^  '""'^  =«*  ^^' 

He  waited  for  this  to  sink  home,  then  said: 
I  was  nght  hasty  down  there,  this  mor.nin',  but 
we  11  forget  all  about  that.     I'm  here  lookin'  after 
my  fnends  property,  and  I'll  sort  of  keep  on  doin' 
.t:  but  as  far  as  anybody's  gone,  it  ain't  worth 
fightm  over.     Anyhow,  you  all  have  jumped  these 
o  her  da.ms      The  law'Il  tell  you,  when  you  get 
done,  who  the  ground  belongs  to,  and  until  then, 
>n  was  you,  I'd  drop  it.     I'm  witness.     If  anyl 
body  else  tr,es  to  come  0:.  to  this  gulch,  I'll  tell 
em  so.     Now  suppose  you  come  down  and  look  at 
*-nannel  s  and  my  ground." 
He  waited  patiently   at  the   side   while   they 
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argued  the  situation  over  among  themselves,  and 
was  gratified  when  his  adherents  won  the  day. 
He  led  them  back  down  the  trail,  and  pointed  to 
his  own  trenches  and  prospect  holes. 

"  Anybody  that  wants  to  try  a  pan  or  so  down 
there's  welcome,"  he  invited,  but  they  did  not  ac- 
cept. Channel  Smith,  peacefully  asleep  on  the 
bench  in  front  of  the  tent,  awoke  and  got  to  his 
feet. 

"  Channel,"  Lish  called,  "  I'm  goin'  to  take  the 
boys  down  to  your  ground.  Come  over  here  a 
minute." 

The  patriarch  got  slowly  to  his  feet,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  stroked  his  beard,  and  doddered  across  the 
intervening  space. 

"  Now  suppose  you  tell  us,  str  •  ^ht,  the  biggest 
pan  you  have  had,"  Lish  sugge&.jd. 

The  old  man  swelled  with  importance. 

"  Oncet  I  got  a  pan  what  run  forty  cents,"  he 
declared.  "  That  was  nigh  on  to  twenty  year 
ago.     This  is  mighty  good  ground." 

"  But  what  did  you  get  since  then?  Give  us  the 
ti   ;h,"  demanded  one  of  the  jumpers. 

"  I  was  a-pannin'  down  there  one  day,  right  by 
that  clump  of  pussy  willers,  when  I  got  some  right- 
good  dirt,"  Channel  answered,  growing  more  en- 
thusiastic, "  and  says  I,  '  Channel,  this  is  a  great 
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a>ml  ihes  good  whenever  you  get  that  pay 
streak,  says  I.  And  then,  over  by  that  big  yeller 
rock  you  may  have  seen,  I  found  some  more  dirt, 
and  says  I  to  myself,  says  I  — " 

"But  what  did  the  pans  show,  Channel?" 
pat.ent  y  mterrupted  the  prospector,  while  the 
others  listened  intently. 

''Rightly  good  prospects:  but,  of  course,  they 
wa  n  t  m  the  pay,  and  — " 

''But  how  much  did  the  pans  go?"  insisted 
■Lisn.        In  cents  I  mean." 

The  oij  „,an  shook  his  head,  r.nd  started  to  go 
on  with  flamboyant  predictions. 

"You  weighed  'em,  Channel,"  the  prospector 
remarked.  "I  know  that!  You  weigh  every- 
thing. Your  scales  is  most  worn  out  from  over- 
work.  Now  just  what  was  the  biggest  pan  you 
ever  got  besides  that  forty-cents  one  ?  " 
The  old  man  hesitated,  and  looked  embarrassed. 
Just  what  did  they  weigh,  Channel  V"  I  ish 
went  on.     "  You'd  tell  me,  wouldn't  you'  "  ' 

Channel  Smith  warmed  to  the  appeal,  and  re- 
lapsed into  plain  truth. 

"The  biggest  I  got  were  three  cents,"  he  ad- 
'"'tted  'But  you  see  how  it  is,  they  ain't 
no  — 

A  roar  of  laughter  interrupted  him,  and  the 
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claim-jumpers  turned  toward  one  another  with 
much  amusement.  Even  the  patriarch's  indigna- 
tion was  drowned  in  their  comment.  The  pros- 
pector waited  until  it  had  died  away. 

"  I  don't  want  y-.  men  to  think  that  the  ground 
ain't  good,"  he  said,  when  his  opportunity  came. 
"  If  I  cii  'r,'t  think  so  I  wouldn't  be  here  workin' 
on  it;  but  it's  just  promisin',  that's  all.  And  any- 
how, there  ain't  much  of  anything  in  the  world 
worth  fightin'  over,  except  the  square  thing.  Ain't 
I  right?" 

Now  that  their  passions  were  cooled,  they 
looked  at  him  and  had  to  admit  that  he  had  merely 
stated  truth. 

"  By  jingoes,  you  are  I  "  declared  the  man  who 
had  been  the  spokesman  of  the  forenoon.  "  If 
we  hadn't  been  so  cocksure,  we  could  have  saved 
a  whole  lot  of  fuss.  I'm  for  you,  Henley.  And 
when  you  say  you'll  sec  they  won't  nobody  else 
come  up  h;re  and  stake  till  we  find  out  about  these 
titles,  it  goes  for  me." 

Lish  looked  at  him  and  grinned  shyly  at  the 
compliment. 

"  It  sort  of  seems  to  me,"  one  other  man  de- 
clared, just  before  they  moved  down  the  gulch, 
"  that  he's  right  able  to  stand  for  anything  he  starts 
in  to  do,"  and  then,  with  another  laugh  at  their 
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own  expense,  and  sad  shakes  of  the!     '-cads  at 
Channel  Smith,  they  turned  out  into  I  <■  t.,il. 

Lish  turned  toward  the  patriarch  with  a  sly 
look. 

"  Channel,"  he  said,  "  this  has  sure  been  a  les- 
son to  mc  to  keep  my  mouth  shut!  The  trouble 
with  mc  is  I  do  too  much  talkin'." 

And  Channel  Smith,  with  a  gi  at  air  of  re- 
proval,  said :  "  Son,  you  sure  do  I  You  sure  do  I 
That's  the  only  fault  I  got  to  find  with  you;  but 
when  you  get  older,  like  me,  you'll  never  say  noth- 
in'  about  It  to  nobody  when  you've  struck  it 
rich.  And,  by  the  way,  them  tomaters  was  singed 
just  a  leetle  bit!  Try  not  to  singe  'em  to-night 
when  I  come  for  dinner,  son." 

Thus,  having  invited  himself  to  dinner  and  ad- 
ministered  a  rebuke,  the  ancient  plodded  down  the 
trail  to  his  work,  leaving  the  prospector  to  specu- 
late on  the  advantage  of  always  sustaining  a  peace- 
ful  disposition,  and  keeping  a  gun  handy  to  do  it 
with. 


CHAPTER  XV 


GARDNERS 

"  It  just  does  seem,"  said  the  prospector  to  him- 
self, as  he  dumped  a  pan  of  potato  peelings  out- 
side his  tent  on  the  following  afternoon,  "  as  if 
they  ain't  no  way  for  me  to  get  shed  of  that  old 
cuss  Channel,  exL.-pt  to  kill  him.  I  moved  out  of 
his  blamed  cabin,  and  he's  just  as  good  as  moved 
up  here.  He's  not  lost  a  meal  since  I  moved,  and 
he  don't  rush  up  and  volunteer  any  grub.  All  I 
got  for  movin'  was  a  chance  to  live  in  a  tent  and 
have  a  free-for-all  boarder !  " 

He  heard  voices  back  of  him  coming  down  the 
trail,  and  readily  distinguished  the  high  notes  of 
Channel,  who  was  talking  volubly. 

"  I  says  to  'em,  says  I,  '  You  fellers  gota  get 
otf'n  my  gulch.  If  you  don't  I'll  sick  Lish  Henley 
on  you.'  An'  they  didn't  go  for  to  go.  Then  I 
says  to  Lish,  '  Come  here,  son,  an'  just  naturally 
kick  this  scum  of  the  earth  off'n  this-here  moun- 
tain! '  He  minds  me  right  well,  and  between  us 
SH4 
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we  sent  'em  all  off  about  their  business,  we  did!  " 

The  prospector  stared  around  the  corner  of  the 
tent  and  saw  that  with  the  voluble  old  man  were 
three  others,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  Martin 
brothers  and  Murdock,  superintendent  of  the 
Canada  Hill.  He  advanced  farther,  shouted 
"  Hello  I  "  and  stood  with  his  empty  dishpan  in  his 
hand  to  receive  them. 

It  was  the  claim-owner  who  reached  him  first. 

"  Henley,"  he  said,  "  news  travels  pretty  fast 
v  ■)  these  hills,  and  I've  come  over  to  thank  you. 
There  ain't  much  to  say,  but  I  want  to  remark  that 
you're  all  man." 

His  brother  came  forward  more  slowly,  while 
Murdock  awaited  his  turn. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I've  ever  done  anything  for 
you,"  John  Martin  said,  in  his  quiet  way,  "  but 
you  undoubtedly  stood  for  me.  No  man  ever  lost 
anything  by  it." 

"  Done  for  me  ?  "  Lish  said.  "  Why  say,  you 
offered  me  a  job." 

"  And  it  is  always  open,"  was  the  concise  an- 
swer. 

Murdock  shook  hands. 

"  Bully  boy !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Those  fellows 
haven't  got  a  chance.  This  land  is  all  patented; 
but  they  might  make  considerable  trouble  if  they 
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go  at  it  hard  enough.     The  Martins  wanted  to 
come  over  and  thank  you,  so  I  came  along." 

Apparently  the  prospector  had  dismissed  all 
thought  of  the  claim-jumping  from  his  mind. 
His  first  question  proved  it. 

"How's  Mrs.  Marthy  Higgins?"  he  asked. 
"Is  —  is  —  is  her  tongue  coated  ?  "  His  solici- 
tude and  evident  desire  to  appear  respectful, 
robbed  his  question  of  anything  but  a  homely 
meaning.  "  My  mammy  used  to  always  look  at 
my  tongue  first,"  he  went  on,  with  great  earnest- 
ness. "  You  see  if  it's  in  good  shape,  'most  al- 
ways you  ain't  bad-tempered,  and  sooner  or  later 
you'll  get  all  right.  I  reckon  if  somebody  could 
find  how  to  keep  folks  from  havin'  bilious  tongues 
this  would  be  a  heap  happier  world.  You  say  she 
seems  on  the  mend  ?     That's  good,  ain't  it  1  " 

He  looked  guilelessly  into  the  eyes  of  Murdock 
and  ignored  the  others. 

"  Well,  we  think  it's  pretty  good,"  replied  Mur- 
dock. "  She  seems  to  be  getting  along  better  now 
that  she  has  that  girl  from  down  at  the  hotel  to 
look  after  her." 

Strangely  enough,  the  prospector  was  silent  in 
this  pass.  He  studied  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and 
looked  down  at  the  trenches.  The  claim-owner 
spoke  to  him. 
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"  If  there's  anything  you  want  over  here,  Hen- 
ley," he  said,  "  asic  me  for  it." 

"  I  got  everything,  except  I'd  lilce  some  canned 
tripe.     I'll  pay  for  it." 

Harry  Martin  pulled  out  his  book  and  made  a 
memorandum. 

Now  there's  another  thing,  Henley,"  he  said, 
"  that  I'd  like  to  say  to  you.  It  strikes  me  I'm 
getting  the  best  of  this  deal.  I've  got  a  new  offer 
for  you.  I  want  you  to  take  a  half-ownership  in 
this  claim,  and  I'll  furnish  all  the  working  sup- 
plies." 

"  Thanks,"  was  all  the  prospector  said,  thus 
laconically  accepting  the  gift. 

"  Well,  ain't  you  goin'  to  thank  him  more'n 
that  for  us?"  Channel  Smith,  who  had  been 
fidgeting  around  the  borders  of  the  group, 
asked. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  —  give  it  back 
to  him,  or  hand  him  a  lock  of  my  hair?"  Lish 
deni mded,  and  Channel  subsided.  Apparently  he 
tliought  of  nothing  further  to  say,  aside  from 
work.  "  Since  you've  taken  me  in  pardnership," 
he  said  to  Harry  iMartin,  "  I'll  show  you  what 
my  idea  is,  so's  you  won't  be  wonderin'  why  I've 
come  clean  over  here  to  the  side  of  the  gulch  to 
begin  sinkin'  again.     Come  here." 
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They  left  the  others  behind,  and  walked  across 
to  the  new  work. 

"There  was  a  right-smart  slip  here  on  this 
bank,  some  time,"  Lish  asserted,  pointing  around 
at  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  hillside.     "  I 
sort  of  calculate  it  came  after  the  gold  was  de- 
posited.    It's  back  under  the  hill  there  a  piece,  if 
I'm  right.     I've  done  a  lot  of  minin'  one  time  and 
another,  and  I  got  un  idea,  Martin,  that  if  there's 
anything  in  the  gulch  it's  there.     Now  about  this 
pardncrship  business,  what  I  want  to  say  is  this: 
If  there's  anything  there  at  all,  it's  most  likely 
pretty  rich.     I  took  this  lay  here  because  I  liked 
the  chances  of  makin'  somethin',  and  because  I 
can't  be  a  loafer.     Not  because  I   was  busted. 
I've  a  little  money.     Enough  to  keep  on  pros- 
pectin'  for  some  time  to  come.     So  if  you  give  me 
half  because  you  think  I'm  broke,  you  don't  need 
to  do  it.     I'm  satisfied  with  the  lay,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  do  anything  you'd  be  sorry  for  if  we 
hit  it  strong." 

At  this  evidence  of  fairness  Harry  Martin 
looked  at  him  with  a  graver  interest. 

Accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  dealing  with  men, 
he  had  encountered  few  who  would  have  carried 
the  point  to  such  an  extreme. 

"  Henley,"  he  said,  "  I'm  much  obliged  to  you 
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for  this  talk;  but  it  doesn't  lessen  my  determina- 
tion  and  it  makes  me  hope,  more  than  ever,  that 
you  11  succeed.  It  rather  makes  me  more  certain 
that  you  bear  no  ill  will  for  — well -for  that 
first  meeting  of  ours." 

Lish    looked    troubled    for   a    moment,    then 
grinned. 

"  Say,"  he  said,   "  I'm   right  sorry   for  that. 
Im  one  of  these  fellers  that  has  to  fight  himself 
all  the  time.     I  was  one  of  these  poor  cusses  born 
with  real  nasty  tempers.    Things  wa'n't  very  easy 
for  me  when  I  was  a  little  shaver.     They  used 
to  pick  on  me  because  I  was  a  runt.     I  never 
wanted  to  fight.     I  just  had  to.     I  had  a  wonder- 
tul  niammy.     She  used  to  go  to  church  'most  every 
Sunday,  and  take  me  along.     My  daddy  was  a 
packer.     He  drank  too  much.    He  knew  bosses, 
and  men,  and  how  to  fight.     The  three  of  'em  got 
him  m  the  end,  and  I  was  the  man  of  the  house      I 
learned  pretty  soon  that  if  I  wanted  to  get  .,   y- 
where,  I'd  just  naturally  have  to  fight  for  it.     So 
I  fought.     Then  maw  died,  and  for  a  long  time 
■t  looked  as  if  bosses,  and  whisky,  and  men  that 
were  no  account'd  get  me,  the  same  as  they  did 
dad,  until  one  day  1  took  a  tumble.    It  was  in  a  cai- 
aboose  down  in  a  little  jim-crow  town  in  Mexico, 
that  I  had  time  to  think  it  over.     Since  then  I've 
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always  let  whisky  alone,  and  been  just  plain  friends 
with  hosses,  and  done  all  a  feller  could  to  cultivate 
a  peaceful  spirit.     I  come  here  to  this  camp  to 
stay.     I  ain't  picked  no  trouble  with  any  man. 
But  it  does  seem  as  if  everybody  was  tryin'  to  make 
me  lose  my  temper,  and  you  was  one  of  'em. 
They's  a  wallop  comin'  to  you,  now  that  we're 
pardners.     You've  been  right  decent  with  me,  par- 
ticularly about  this  claim  business,  and  so,  if  you 
want  to,  you  can  lam  me  just  as  hard  as  I  did  you 
that  day,  and  I  won't  do  nothin',  and  then  we'll 
be  quits.     I  ain't  sure  that  I  wouldn't  rather  like 
to  have  you  to  do  it,  so  we  can  start  even  again. 
Let  her  go !  " 

He  stood  with  his  arms  hanging  loosely  at  his 
sides,  and  his  face  turned  full  toward  Harry  Mar- 
tin, as  if  waiting  for  a  blow  that  should  be  un- 
returned;  but  Martin  only  reached  over  and,  with 
a  bellowing  laugh,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"  We're  even  anyhow,"  he  declared.  "  And  I 
hope,  for  both  of  us,  that  you  find  something  under 
the  hill.  If  you  don't,  I  own  other  ground,  and 
you  can  tackle  some  of  it  on  the  same  terms." 

With  which  charitable  arrangement  he  turned 
back  across  the  gulch,  with  Lish  meekly  follow- 
ing. 

Channel  Smith  was  still  entertaining  the  other 
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visitors  with  accounts  of  the  pans  of  dirt  he  had 
taken  from  the  gulch,  and,  overhearing  him  as 
they  approached,  Lish  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  pans  were  steadily  rising  in  value,  and  had 
now  reached  a  worth  of  two  dollars  and  forty  cents 
It  d,d  seem  as  if  the  old  man  must  have  found 
somethmg,  some  time;  but  his  hearers  were  lead- 
ing h.m  on  by  easy  steps  to  greater  exaggeration, 
and  laughmg  at  his  lack  of  memory.     They  de- 
parted  before  the  prospector  had  a  chance  to  say 
anythmg,  and  then  he  turned  on  the  Forty-niner 
and  said  to  him:     "  Channel,  you  and  me's  got 
to  quit  lym-  about  this  ground  of  ours,  now  that 
we  re  both  owners  on  this  gulch.     Lyin'  ain't  no 
good.     You    and   me's    done   too    much    of    it. 
We  ve  done  our  share.     After  this  let's  try  tellin' 
the  truth  for  a  while." 

Before  Channel  could  end  his  vociferous  and 
mdignant  denial  that  he  had  ever  stretched  the 
truth,  the  prospector  had  started  across  the  gulch  to 
his  new  work,  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  quite  a  fair 
world  and  that,  perhaps,  there  was  something  un- 
der the  h.ll  worth  having.  Channel,  angered  by 
the  broad  back  turned  toward  him,  plodded  down 
the  gulch  toward  his  own  claim,  still  expressing 
doubts  of  the  value  of  "  this-here  risin'  genera 
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Quite  steadily  the  prospector  worked  through- 
out  the  day,  and  when  evening  came,  to  Channel's 
disgust,  announced  his  intention  to  walk  across  to 
the  Canada  Hill  and  see  how  Mrs.  Higgins  pro- 
gressed in  her  illness. 

"  Well,"  grumbled  the  old  man,  "  I  s'pose  I'll 
have  to  go." 

"I  didn't  ask  you,"  said  Lish,  wishing  no 
words. 

"  Yes,  but  I  reckon  you'd  feel  hurt  if  I  didn't 
go  'long  to  kind  of  take  care  of  you." 

"  Oh,  I  think  I'll  make  it  all  right  alone." 

"But  I'm  sort  of  afraid  you'd  be  lonesome 
without  company." 

"  Nope.     I  won't  be  lonesome." 

"  Besides,  I  don't  approve  much  of  boys  runnin' 
around  late  at  nights  without  some  of  their  elders 
with  'em.  Every  boy  orter  be  in  bed  by  nine  at 
night.  That's  always  been  the  way  I  sized  it  up." 
The  prospector  looked  at  the  veteran  despair- 
ingly. He  forgot  his  determination  of  the  day  to 
do  no  more  prevaricating. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  with  an  r  imption  of 
acquiescence.     "  I  reckon  you're  .     Only  I 

'.link  a  workin'man's  better  off  if  ..t  goes  to  bed 
with  the  chickens,  and  birds,  and  other  fool  things. 
I'll  just  turn  in  now." 
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Channel,  who  had  settled  himself  for  a  -om- 
fortable  smoke,  after  superintending  the  washing 
of  the  dishes,  complaining  of  the  way  the  beans 
were  cooked,  and  suggesting  various  improve- 
ments,  was  highly  aggrieved. 

"  It  ain't  good  for  young  people  to  go  to  bed 
too  early,"  he  declared  petulantly.  "  They  over- 
sleeps,  and  then  they  grows  too  much.  Gets  to 
be  big,  long,  lanky  gawks.  That's  one  thing  that's 
the  matter  with  me.  Went  to  bed  too  early  when 
I  were  a  boy.  '  Never  go  to  bed  before  nine,' 
old  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  'then  you'll  be 
healthy,  busted,  and  smart.'  He  was  right,  that 
old  feller  was." 

He  looked  around  behind  him  at  a  certain 
slippmg  of  the  battered  canvas  of  the  tent  to 
observe  that  the  fly  was  being  tied  from  inside, 
and  held  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  his  mouth  open, 
and  his  shoulders  bent  forward. 

"Good-night,  old  fellerl"  a  voice  came  from 
within  the  tent. 

He  sat  and  smoked  for  a  minute,  then  talked 
complainingly  to  himself,  quavering  his  woes  to 
the  dusk.  After  a  time,  as  the  stars  began  to 
appear  dimly  through  the  twilight,  he  got  stiffly  up 
and  walked  to  the  tent  fly.  He  pulled  open  one 
of  the  latches,  and  looked  inside.     The  rear  end 
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of  Mr.  Henley's  tent  had  mysteriously  become  un- 
pegged, leaving  a  gaping  hole  beneath,  and  was 
quite  empty. 

The  old  man  looked,  agape,  for  an  instant,  then 
quivered  with  rage. 

"  Well,  drat  his  imperdence  I "  he  shouted, 
shaking  a  fist  through  the  aperture.  "  For  two 
cents  I'd  lambast  him  when  he  gets  home.  He's 
got  to  move  back  to  that  there  cabin  again,  where 
I  can  keep  an  eye  on  him.  The  idea  of  such 
goin's  on !     Right  here  on  my  gulch,  too  I  " 

He  trudged  off  down  the  trail,  and  even  at  that 
moment  David  Elisha  Henley,  two  miles  away, 
was  inquiring  solicitously  concerning  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Higgins,  and  grinning  at  Maggie. 

"  The  doctor  says  she's  better  to-day,"  Maggie 
announced;  "but  that  she'll  be  sick  maybe  for 
some  time.  It  looks  like  typhoid,  and  Murdock 
has  been  going  after  everybody  about  the  water, 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  things.  Had  half  the  day 
shift  working  above  ground  to  clean  things  up, 
and  says  he'll  throw  anybody  out  that  leaves  gar- 
bage or  rubbish  anywhere  around  their  cabins. 
But  the  doctor  says  Mrs.  Higgins  ought  to  pull 
through." 

"  All  right,"  said  Lish.  "  Now  I've  got  that 
over  with,  Maggie,  I  thought  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
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you."  And  he  did.  For  two  hours  he  sat  there 
outs.de  the  cabin,  trying  to  prove  himself  a  con' 
versatioi.aiist,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the 
demands  of  the  patient,  and  all  the  time  exposing 
new  traits  of  character  that  puzzled  the  girl  who 
had  previously  met  no  one  like  him. 

"I'll  be  over  every  evenin',"  he  announced, 
when  he  took  his  departure.  She  bade  hin.  good 
n.ght  as  .f  he  were  an  old  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  trudged  homeward  in  the  new  moon- 
light, philosophically  wondering  whether  Channel 
Smith  would  be  found  asleep  on  the  bench  in  front 
of  his  tent. 

On  the  night  following  Channel  declared  It  his 
firm  conviction  that  he  had  been  scurvily  treated. 
In  the  fust  place,"  he  said  oracularly,  "  It  was 
me  what  introduced  you  Into  good  society  over 
there  Secondly,  I  knowed  Miss  HIgglns  before 
you  did,  and  It  ain't  proper  for  you  to  be  gal- 
l.vantin'  over  there  without  me.  Third  It's  a 
showin'  disrespect  for  your  elders  to  ,)  to  bed 
and  leave  'em  sittin'  outside.  Where  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  was  you  dragged  up  anyhow,  not 
iv  know  better  manners?  " 

Mr^  Smit'f"  °^  ^'"'^  ^'^  "°*  '^''"'"  '°  "'''^5' 
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"You  just  better  pack  your  things  to-morrer,' 
he  declared,  "  and  move  down  to  the  cabin.  I 
won't  stand  for  such  goin's  on  I  " 

In  his  indignation  he  forgot  to  tarry  tiinr  even- 
ing, and  the  prospector  made  his  start  without 
interruption.  He  was  not  to  have  an  evening 
with  Maggie  alone,  however,  for  he  found  Mur- 
dock  there  when  he  arrived.  They  sat  and  talked, 
like  old  friends,  and  Maggie  listened.  The  mine 
superintendent  was  angry  because  the  news  had 
come  across  the  Divide  that  a  stage  had  been  held 
up,  the  fourth  in  three  months,  and  the  express 
looted.  He  suggested  that  the  company  ought  to 
have  a  man  of  Henley's  quickness  to  protect  it; 
but  Lish  shook  his  head  and  declared  that  he  was 
too  peaceful  for  that  sort  of  work;  that  whenever 
he  heard  of  a  fight,  he  usually  ran  In  the  opposite 
direction;  that  all  he  was  looking  for  was  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  guaranteed  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

On  the  following  night  he  found  Channel 
Smith  there  before  he  arrived,  and  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  old  man's  garrulity  for  an  hour, 
although,  with  Maggie  quite  close  by  his  side,  he 
succeeded  in  holding  a  few  whispered  sentences 
with  her.  That  she  agreed  with  him  in  regard- 
ing the  Forty-niner  as  being  something  of  an  un- 
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wanted  guest  loofhed  his  spirit,  and  made 
him  pleasant  to  that  person  on  the  homeward 
route. 

And  thus,  for  a  '    ek,  he  worked  by  days,  and 
visited  by  nights,     it  was  ju.t  srven  days  after  he- 
had  become  a  p.vt,,,,   in   .u  .!.,im  that  anyone 
standing  on  tl.c  b,rK  .hove  hi..,  would  have  dis- 
ccrned  a  trace  o(  .xuf  mc  ,r  ;  ,  i„s  manner  as  he 
earned  a  pan  of  rrl  di,t  -J.w,,  to  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  wl.crt  he  h;..;  hollowcl  out  a  little  cove 
to  stdl  the  brawiinp  cuTe.it.     He  squatted  down 
and  let  the  water  run  o»  er  the  submerged  edge  of 
the  gold  pan,  and  then  thrust  his  hands  deep  into 
the   mud    and   worked    it,    friable,    between    hk 
fingers.     A  red  stream  smirched  the  clear  wius 
of  the  creek,  and  was  lost  in  the  eddies,  as  h  !,.  ,- 
ried  busily  down  the  gulch. 

The  sun  was  dropping  out  over  the  westwa  ■(^ 
trees  of  the  glade  as  he  swirled  the  pan  and 
worked  Its  contents  finer  and  finer,  and  threw  to 
one  side  the  gravel  that  encumbered  it.  Now  the 
pan  swung  gently,  sidewise,  tilted  to  the  angle 
taught  by  long  experience.  The  water  was  not 
so  freely  admitted.  He  ran  the  little  swinging 
stream  of  black  sand  slowly  around  the  channel. 
He  gave  a  sudden  intake  of  breath,  quick  and 
jubilant,  and,  seasoned  as  he  was,  there  was  ex- 
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citement  In  his  manner  as  he  watched;  for  trail- 
ing heavily  along  after  the  black  rivulet  resting 
in  the  moisture,  ran  a  stream  of  slow-moving  yel- 
low—  the  soft,  warm  yellow  that  comes  from 
virgin  gold. 

He  straightened  up  and  repressed  a  desire  to 
shout,  to  throw  his  hat,  to  jump  up  and  down. 
He  had  struck  the  edge  of  a  pay  streak,  and  knew 
it.  His  conjecturi^s  promised  to  come  true.  He 
hurried  over  to  the  tent  and  got  an  old  tomato 
can  from  the  little  heap  outside,  rushed  back  to 
the  stream,  washed  it  out  with  due  care,  and 
dumped  the  little  trail  of  gold  into  it. 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  cents  there,  if  I  know  any- 
thing about  it!''  :e  declared  aloud,  as  he  ran 
back  up  to  hi"!  pit  and  dropped  into  it.  He  threw 
aside  a  few  more  shovelfuls  of  eaith,  and 
scratched  closely  on  the  bed  rock,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  inspect  it  as  he  did  so,  but  in  the  dust 
of  ages  it  refused  to  show  the  gleam.  This  time, 
down  by  the  creek  border,  he  fouiid  it  harder  to 
suppress  himself,  for  in  the  last  of  the  pan's  yield- 
ing he  found  coarse  gold.  He  stood  with  the  pan 
in  his  hand  for  a  moment,  then  threw  it  off  on  the 
side,  and  looked  down  the  gulch. 

"  I  want  to  tell  Channel,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  but  if  I  haven't  got  a  real  bunch  of  pay,  the  old 
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codger  would  be  so  fussed  up  and  disappointed, 
I  reckon  he'd  never  get  over  it.  Nopel  Guess 
I'll  wait  a  day  or  two.  The  only  one  I'll  tell  will 
be  Maggie,  or  my  pardner,  if  I  come  across  him 
But  say,  David  Elisha  Henley  I  It  does  look  as  if 
things  were  comin'  your  way,  and  that  you've  got 
a  piece  of  ground  that  might  make  you  pretty  com- 
fortable for  the  rest  of  your  born  daysl  " 

He  worked  until  later  than  usual,  with  all  the 
zest  that  a  man  gives  when  he  has  something  to 
work  for,  and  the  stake  is  large,  and  every  shovel 
of  dirt  promises  to  bring  him  to  wealth.  He 
experienced  that  thrill  that  never  wears  out,  of 
finding  a  pay  streak  whose  richness  can  be  no 
more  than  conjecture,  but  which  holds  all  the 
allurement  of  possibility.  He  threw  the  dirt  care- 
fully to  one  side  in  a  new  dump,  and  sometimes 
scanned  each  shovelful  before  heaving  it  upward. 
He  hummed  jubilant  songs,  and  did  not  heed  the 
sweat  that  trickled  from  his  face  in  his  hurried 
effort. 

When  he  heard  an  annoyed  shout  from  across 
the  gulch,  he  had  again  to  wrestle  with  a  desire  to 
break  the  news  of  his  find  to  the  old  man  who  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  the  gulch;  but 
with  that  thankful  thought,  he  laid  down  his 
shovel  gladly  and  washed  himself  in  the  stream 
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after  shouting :  "  Comin'  I  Be  there  in  a  min- 
ute.   Didn't  think  it  was  so  late  1 " 

Usually  he  grumbled  somewhat,  in  a  whimsical 
way,  because  Channel  had  come  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  to  get  his  meals  at  the  tent; 
but  to-night  he  went  in  a  more  complaisant  spirit, 
and  "  spread  himself  "  on  the  meal.  He  opened 
cans  of  every  variety.  He  got  out  a  clean  salt 
sack  for  a  table  spread.  He  gave  the  plates  an 
extra  swabbing,  so  that  they  might  shine.  He 
was  jocose  in  his  manner. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  rather  wistfully, 
as  if  there  was  something  of  youth  about  him  that 
he  envied.  He,  too,  had  worked  hard,  and  was 
tirsd.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the 
prospector  at  last  told  him  he  was  going  over  to 
the  Canada  Hill  that  night,  and  wanted  to  go 
alone.  There  was  not  the  usual  outburst.  Chan- 
nel sat  and  hung  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

"You  don't  mind,  do  you,  Channel?"  Lish 
asked,  suddenly  smitten  in  the  conscience  by  the 
veteran's  dejection. 

"  It  don't  seem  to  make  much  difference  whether 
I  does  or  doesn't,"  Channel  replied,  and  then,  with 
something  approaching  a  break  in  his  voice, 
added :  "  Son,  I'm  gettin'  old.  I  didn't  take 
time  to  think  about  it  till  the  last  day  or  so.     No- 
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body  seems  cryin'  verv  haH  to  have  me  around 
any  more.  You're  a-tryin'  to  get  rid  of  me  I 
suspected  it  the  other  night  when  you  run  off  that- 
a-way. 

Lish  had  to  grin  to  himself  at  this  remarkable 
display  of  acumen.  Channel  was  really  begin- 
nmg  to  suspect  there  were  times  when  he  was  not 
wanted.     And  so,  again,  Lish  benevolently  lied  • 

VVantyou?  Sure  I  want  you  I  But  I  got  to 
go  ,n  such  a  hurry  to-night,  that  I'm  goin'  to  hit 
the  trail  hard,  and  I  sort  of  thought  maybe  you'd 
be  too  fred  after  such  a  hard  day's  work  to  want 
to  go.     You  won't  be  lonesoi.ie,  will  you  ?  " 

Channel  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  would  be 
lonesome,  also  that  he  was  not  too  tired  to  go  if 
he  thought  he  could  be  of  any  use.  In  fact,  he 
threatened  to  go  just  to  show  the  rising  genera- 
t.on  that  he  was  just  as  good  a  man,  when  it  came 
to  h,kmg,  as  any  of  them;  but  in  the  end  he  de- 
eded, perhaps,  it  would  be  better  if  he  went  down 
to  his  cabm  and  patched  some  overalls  that  had 
acked  attention  since  Mrs.  Hig^ins  had  been 
taken  ill. 

Lish  had  not  seemed  to  be  in  "  such  an  all-fired 
hurry,  nevertheless,  when  he  took  his  way  down 
the  road.  He  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
moon  was  beginning  to  assume  a  larger  rotundity 
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and  was  in  quite  a  whirl  of  general  delight.  He 
fancied  to  himself  the  joy  that  Channel  would  feel 
when  told  that  the  gulch  had  been  proven  good, 
and  that  the  pay  was  merely  on  the  side  which 
had  not  been  prospected.  Channel  could  come 
UD  to  the  upper  end  of  his  c'aim  and  pick  it  up 
without  delay.  Harry  Martin  would  be  happy 
because  it  would  add  to  his  riches.  His  brother 
would  be  happy  for  the  same  reason,  and  Lish 
himself  would  be  happiest  of  all  for  having  been 
the  bearer  of  such  good  news.  Peaceful  Hill 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  desirable,  after  all. 

He  found  Maggie,  in  a  contented  frame  of 
mind;  for  Mrs.  Higgins  was  improving,  the  doc- 
tor felt  more  tontidcnt,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  had  told  Murdotk  that  they  were  getting 
along  all  right,  and  tliut  the  Widow  Callahan  had 
not  spilled  a  bowl  of  soup  on  anyone  for  three 
whole  days.  So,  with  this  report  of  improve- 
ment all  along  the  line,  Lish  procetsdtd  to  take 
Maggie  into  his  confidence. 

"  First  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  is  this."  iu-  said. 
"  It's  about  Mrs.  Marthv.  Did  you  ever  liear 
her  mention  anything  about  a  feller  named 
Bill?" 

Maggie  frowned  thoughtfully,  and  shook  her 
head.     Lish  appeared  genuinely  distressed. 
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earm     ,„  deleenum  tremens,  or  whatever  kind 
hey  have  w,th  this-here  typhoid,  she'd  recollect 
somethm-  about  Bill,"  he  said  dolefully 

Win?";/"''"'"'''^'^''^*^''^-^  heap  about 
*v"iie,     Maggie  said. 

Lish  slapped  his  knee.  "That's  him!  Don't 
you  see?  That's  hin.  She's  a-callin'  that  I 
•nuckerB,,,,  Willie.  J'hat  sho.vs  how  inuch  sht 
Wes  him.  Willie's  her  name  for  him.  Every! 
body  else  calls  him  Bill,  unless  they've  got  it  . 
or  hnn  for  somethin'  or  another,  then  they  call 
h.m  somethin  else.  I  tell  you,  Marthy  like  that 
fel^r  yet,  and  we'll  sure  get  'em  together  again.'' 
Maggie   turned   and   stared   at   him.     He    re- 

membered    for  the  rirst  time,  that  he  had  not  told 
her  who  Willie  was. 

"Bill  Higgins  is  her  man,"  he  said.     "He's 

one  of  the  finest  feilers  that  ever  walked  in  gum 

hked  h.m  till  he  took  to  fondlin'  and  caressin'  old 
Mister  Bourbon  too  much;  then  he  turned  into  a 
np-roann  ,  np-snortin',  rip-shootin',  hell-bent-for- 
leather^sort  of  a  pest.     I  had  to  shoot  him  once 

The  girl  shrank  away   from  him  a  triHe,  and 
edged  farther  ove-  on  the  bench  at  this  matter- 
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of-fact  assertion.  He  hastened  to  correct  his  bad 
impression. 

"  Just  as  friends,  you  understand.  Not  wantin' 
to  kill  him,  nor  nothin'  like  that.  Just  a  friendly 
sort  of  a  shot  what  punctured  his  right  shoulder 
and  put  him  plumb  out  of  business  for  a  while." 

He  looked  at  her  appealingly,  and  she  said: 
"Well,  then  what?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  that  was  after  him  and  Marthy 
had  split  up.  He  got  so  bad  she  had  to  shed 
him.  Then,  after  I'd  pinked  him,  I  used  to  go 
round  to  the  hospital  and  sit  with  him  just  for 
company.  He  was  sure  some  sick  man.  Then 
one  day,  bein'  sort  of  weak,  he  lets  loose  and  tells 
me  all  about  Marthy,  and  how  she  was  the  best 
woman  that  ever  lived,  and  that  if  she'd  been  there 
they  wouldn't  be  no  need  for  a  nurse  to  come 
around  and  maul  his  shoulder  every  time  they 
fix>;d  the  bandages.  '  She  was  that  tender,'  says 
Bill,  blubberin'  like  a  kid,  '  that  she  could  take 
my  boots  off  when  I  was  only  half-shot  without 
wakin' me  up.'  Then  he'd  say:  '  At  last  I  got  to 
be  too  rotten  for  such  a  angel  to  mix  with,  so  she 
up  and  hiked,  an'  since  then  I  ain't  been  the  same 
man.     I've  been  worser.'  " 

He  stopped  to  roll  a  cigarette,  and  did  not  seem 
to  observe  that  Maggie  had  again  come  closer. 
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He  took  three  or  four  puffs,  and  continued  his 

''  I  see  he  was  all  broke  up  over  this  woman, 
and  I  was  sorry  for  him.  I've  always  been  a 
sympathefc,  soft-hearted  sort  of  a  cuss.  '  Bill  ' 
says  I,  you  make  me  feel  orful  bad.  When  I 
hear  the  way  you  treated  that  nice  woman,  I'm 
r.ght  sorry  I  didn't  shoot  the  top  of  your  head 
off  so  s  to  put  you  out  of  your  misery.  I  reckon 
111  have  to  do  .t  yet,  because  I'll  just  naturally 
keep  hankerm-  to  do  it  until  some  day  I'll  get  mv 
nerve  up  and  do  it  right.'     That  didn't  seem  to 

Tatefu  ™  '""•     '""^  '"^"  '"^  ■•-'  - 

He  turned  toward  her  so  that  she  could  see  his 
m.ld  face,  and  lowered  his  voice  to  an  awe-struck 
mumble. 

fenJSlI^J"-^'""''''"'^^^'^'^-     "That 
teller,  Bill  Higgms,  come  out  of  the  hospital  and 

went  to  work!     Yes,   sir,  went  right  to  work! 

And  he  am  t  touched  a  drop  of  anything  in  goin' 

on  two  years,  and  he's  such  a  good  miner  that  now 

hes  bossm   a  whole  bunch  of  men,  and  him  and 

me  s  just  as  good  friends  as  ever  you  saw      He 

wanted  me  to  stay  and  work  with  him,  but  I  ain't 

much  of  a  man  for  havin'  any  bosses  around,  so 

i  told  h.m  I  guessed  I'd  have  to  hike.     Well  he'd 
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found  out  sonic  way  that  his  wife  was  over  here 
in  Peaceful,  and  he  was  just  eatin'  his  heart  out 
for  her.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  write  again,  but 
he  said  he'd  done  her  so  much  dirt,  and  made  so 
many  promises,  and  busted  'em  all,  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  hisself,  and  that  it  wouldn't  do  no 
good.  '  They  ain'f  nobody  in  the  world  could 
make  Marthy  believe  I've  quit  boozin',  and  am 
tryin'  to  do  the  right  thing,'  he'd  say  when  we'd 
be  talkin'  in  the  evenin's,  like  this.  And  I 
gathered  they'd  been  right  happy  when  they  was 
first  married,  and  Bill  was  just  a  plain  roughneck, 
workin'  along  and  tryin'  to  get  ahead.  So,  when 
I  left,  I  didn't  tell  him  where  I  was  comin'.  I 
wanted  to  get  Marthy  to  give  him  another  show. 
Ilc'd  make  mighty  good  now,  and  she'd  forget 
all  about  the  rip-snortin'  Bill.  He'd  just  be  Willie 
again.  And  there  ain't  nothin'  finer  in  this  old 
world  than  bein'  just  Willie  to  some  good  woman 
like  Marthy  Higgins." 

He  sat  quietly  for  a  minute,  and  then,  as  if  by 
afterthought,  added,  with  considerable  pathos  in 
his  voice :  "  And  they  ain't  no  woman  can  beat 
her  makin'  dried-apple  pies,  is  there?  " 

"Well,  why  doesn't  the  fool  write?"  Maggie 
exclaimed,  ignoring  Lish's  last  question.  "  I'm 
sure  if  he  was  any  good  he'd  take  a  chance.     Ask- 
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ing  a  woman  once  and  then  getting  scared  to  try 
again  is  no  good." 

The  prospector  shook  his  head. 

''That  ain't  the  way  to  do  it,"  he  declared. 

The  best  way  .s  /or  you  to  just  Iceep  makin' 

Marthy  th<nk  of  him  till  she  wants  him;  then, 

when    she    docs    that,    we'll    up    and    send    for 

''Perhaps  that  is  better,"  she  assented  slowly, 
with  feminine  intuition. 

'Ihey  sat  for  some  minutes  on  the  bench  in 
silence,  and  then  he  abruptly  turned  toward  her 
again. 

"Now  about  ,„c,"  he  said.  "  IVe  got  so.ne- 
h.n  to  tell  you,  Maggie.  I've  struck  what  looks 
I'ke  pay  over  there  on  the  gulch.  It's  su.e 
protiiisin  ground.  It's  a  cinch  it'll  make  me  about 
all  the  money  I  need  if  it's  what  I  think  it  is  " 

He  had  to  wait  until  her  joy  had  subsided, 
which  he  did  with  quiet  patience. 

"  And  what  I  wanted  to  say,  Maggie,  was  this," 
he  went  on,  m  the  same  quiet  voice.  "  If  that 
ground  shows  up  right,  you'd  be  sort  of  willin' 
to  marry  me,  wouldn't  yoii?  " 

He  could  not  see  that  her  face  had  flushed  for 
an  instant,  and  that  her  fingers  locked  themselves 
together,  and  then,  with  quick  change,  unlocked. 
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and  that  a  dull  indignation  overrode  the  happiness 
of  his  proposal.     She  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"What  made  you  say  that?"  she  demanded. 
"  Do  you  think  your  striking  pay  would  make  me 
marry  you  ?  Humph  !  I've  had  a  dozen  chances 
to  marry  men  with  mines  on  this  Divide  I  No,  I 
won't  marry  you." 

He  sat  and  twisted  his  hat  for  a  moment,  then 
looked  helplessly  up  at  her. 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  to  make  you  marry  me, 
Maggie?  "  he  asked.  In  a  forlorn  tone.  "  I  sure 
want  you  right  bad.  I  been  lookln'  for  you  ever 
since  I  was  born.  I've  asked  you  more'n  once. 
Don't  you  reckon  I'll  get  money  enough  out  of 
that  claim  to  do  for  the  two  of  us?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  but  stood  looking  off  to- 
ward the  path  of  white,  where  the  moon  reflected 
its  rays  across  perpetual  snows.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand that  she  longed  for  him,  and  that  noth- 
ing save  the  unfortunate  reference  to  possible 
money  had  prevented  her  from  gladly  saying 
"  Yes."  He  did  not  appreciate  that  she  stood 
there  waiting  for  him  to  correct  his  error.  He 
showed  no  sign  of  emotion,  and  lost  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  s'pose  I'm  a  sucker  for 
wantin'  to  marry  a  real  lady  like  you,  Maggie. 
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And  you  really  don't  need  me,  anyhow,  because 
Jhat^,  a  nght  good  job  you  got  down  the're  at  the 

bnSenfdlp;"''"  ""  ^"  '°  '•'"^  ^^     "^■ 

ufh      ^°"=""^'"'="P''^^htf'atupyet.     And 
ust  because  you  won't  „,arry  „,e  won't  keep  .^e 
trom    comin'    over    hpr^    tr,    .  ,  *^ 

-oseyi„.alongn„w,lTuess°     "'°"-     '"    "^ 
she"?  ^i'u'^  ■°''  ^"  '°  "^y  '°'"«hing  more   but 

^oJ.3n  she  knew  :S"^^^^ 

qu.  Jy  surrender  any  cause  he  undertook      She 

could  not  comprehend  that  of  all  the  battles  o 

h's  life,  this  was  the  one  in  which  he  f.u 

potent;  that  while  he  might  BigtilT:"  ""' 

w.th  unflinching  determination,   he  ' eft       S 

hopelessness  in  this  quest  of  love  where  the  fl 

p^^i^rd"'"^"^^^---^-^"-"^^^^ 

„.  "^?.'■"'='^  ^'^  5'''  *^'"="  "^^^"I  «^P»  before 
ak,  and  ,t  seemed  to  the  girl  who  had 
he  dreary  outlook  of  forever  "  wait- 
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ing  on  table  "  at  the  Peaceful  Kill  Inn  that  all  of 
life  was  slipping  away  from  her. 

"  I'll  try  and  get  off  and  come  over  to-morrow 
afternoon  and  see  your  claim,"  she  called,  hoping 
that  her  words  would  furnish  sufficient  excuse  for 
him  to  come  back  and  renew  his  suit;  but  to  him 
that  was  but  a  natural  curiosity  expressed,  and  he 
did  not  stop. 

"  All  right,"  he  called  over  his  shoulder  in  the 
same  leaden,  matter-of-fact  voice.  "  I'd  be  right 
glad  to  show  you  all  there  is  to  see.  Do  come  I  " 
And  before  his  last  words  had  been  finished  he 
was  tramping  away  with  his  quick  stride.  She 
watched  him  until  he  had  turned  away  through  the 
little  colony  of  dark  buildings,  whose  sordid, 
workaday  appearance  had  been  painted  into  some, 
thing  of  mystic  beauty  by  the  night,  and  then 
troubled  at  heart,  and  admitting  to  herself  that 
she  loved  him,  went  into  the  room  where  lay  her 
patient. 

The  prospector  saw  a  light  in  the  superintend- 
ent's  cottage,  and  halted  a  moment,  irresolute,  then 
turned  toward  it.  He  rapped  on  the  door,  and, 
when  told  to  "  come  in,"  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old. 

"  Murdock,"  he  said,  "  If  you  can  get  word  to 
Harry  Martin  to-morrow,  tell  him  I  want  to  see 
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congratulations.  "'''  ''"""""^  ='"'1  "«" 

Cared    "' It^^T/"'^  ''"  ^"^.^  —•"«•'  he  de- 
over  in  the  t^^^ '°^ ''™-     ^'""-^ ''■•"' 

Maggie  ian':      Le  Vo     ^t"  "f'  ''^^''  "  '" 
you  ?  "  '  y°"  "  ''""g  her  too,  won't 

Murdock    grinned    softly,    said    "  v     .-        , 

watched  him  trudge  awav     T^        .  "'      ='"'' 

the    prospector   turnin!  •'         .'"'  ''''^"  ^'  '^^ 
f    i>Fc<.ror   turniniT   into    fhp    h;»    4.    -i     1 

laughed  softly  and  said  to  hin  se  f  tT  '  t' 
way  of  t  eh  ?  "  ,„^  u-  .  '  "^^"'  that's  the 
for  bed.  '"'^"''""'^^'-Wy  as  he  prepared 
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THE    FIRST   PAN   OF   GOLD 

.When  Channel  Smith  decided  that  't  would  be 
far  better  for  him  again  to  get  up  early  and  go 
to  the  claim  above  for  his  breakfast,  just  to  be 
neighborly,  and  also  to  save  the  trouble  of  cook- 
ing his  own,  he  thought  probably  he  would  have 
to  arouse  the  prospector;  but  from  that  gentle- 
man's stove-pipe,  smoke,  old  smoke,  was  issuing  in 
a  volume,  and  inside  the  tent,  on  the  top  of  his 
grub  box,  Lish  was  painfully  finishing  a  letter 
which  had  been  conceived  after  a  night's  delibera- 
tion.    It  was  addressed  to  Bill  Higgins,  and  read: 

Dear  Bill:  Youre  old  woman  mighty  nigh  croalied  with 
typhode  but  shes  mendin.  shes  been  sickern  a  mule  what  eats 
loco  weed  and  shes  been  a  yellin  her  head  off  for  her  willie. 
now  you  big  slob  if  you  want  to  show  youve  got  any  paydirt 
in  you  and  aint  all  just  plain  mud  come  on  over  to  Peaceful 
Hill  camp  and  get  her  sos  she  wont  go  on  thinkin  you  are 
a  plain  onery  booze  fittin  bum.  youll  find  her  at  a  mine  called 
the  canady  hill  and  then  its  up  to  you  to  make  good.  Hopin 
this  finds  yoi  well  and  leltin  you  know  Ira  enjoyin  the  same 
good  health,  I   remain  yourse  respectfuly, 

Davu>  Elisha  Henlby. 
373 
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entered  and  grinned  at  him  thoughtfully. 

laid  fh        ^ ,      '°"  '"""^  °^-"'"  ''^  ''^id,  as  he 
a.d  the  envelope  on  top  of  a  baking-powder  can 

torn  n  ~^P--n-  would  remi,.d  him 
JoniaM.t.  Kmd  of  thought  you'd  come.  After 
I  have  a  snack  I'll  show  you  somethin'." 

the  Fo!^t'  '°"  ^°.'  "°  ^'''''^^'''  y^'^  "  demanded 
the  Forty-nmer,  frowning  at  him  from  under  his 
hatch  of  gray  eyebrows.  "Of  all  the  lazv  fe 
ers  ever  I  see,  you  are  the  beatinest  -  Mal'^e  my 
coffee  nght  strong  this  mornin',  will  youV  I  f^' 
sort  of  weak."  ^" 

Lish  looked  at  him  in  amazement  for  an  in- 
stant  He  surmised  from  Channel's  words  that  in 
the  future  h,  would  have  him  as  a  regular  g^est  ^ 
breakfast,  .s  well  as  the  ..er  two  meals  of  h" 
day,  but  grinned  good-naturedly.  After  a  I  he 
thought,  ,t  was  not  much  more  Lrk  to  cook  fo 
t^o  than  one;  with  which  philosophical  viewpo  n 

from  S"  r'  1""°"  '""^  '""^  ^'^b  *hat  h  g 
from  the  ndgepole.  Moreover,  he  was  already 
enjoymg,  m  anticipation,  the  breaking  of  the  good 
news  to  the  patriarch;  for  now  he  felf  that     could 

certamly   follow  Murdock   and   Martin   up   the 
gulch  when  they  came,  and  might,  if  fate  smiled 
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kindly,  also  have  the  presence  of  Maggie  to  whet 
his  curiosity. 

"  Come  over  here  with  me,"  he  said,  after 
the  breakfast  had  been  disposed  of.  "  Don't  go 
rushin'  back  to  your  work  until  I  show  you 
somethin'." 

"Want  my  advice,  do  you?"  Channel  asked. 
"  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  you'd  come  to  one 
that  knows  all  about  minin'.  I  sort  of  reckoned 
you  couldn't  get  along  without  n.e.  That's  the 
way  it  uster  ba  in  forty-nine  I  Some  smart  Aleck 
would  try  to  open  up  his  ground  his  own  way, 
and  then,  when  he'd  got  plumb  discouraged,  he'd 
come  around  to  me  and  ask  how  it  orter  be  done. 
Sometimes  I  wouldn't  tell  'em ;  but  seein'  as  you're 
a  right-likely  young  feller,  son,  I'll  go  over  and 
look  at  her." 

Lish  followed  him  with  a  great  air  of  defer- 
ence as  he  tramped  across  the  gulch. 

"  Over  there,  where  I'm  workin'  now,"  the 
prospector  said,  indicating  the  place. 

"  Now  suppose  you  get  down  in  the  hole  there 
and  take  a  pan  of  dirt,  and  see  what  you  think 
of  it,"  he  suggested,  when  they  stood  on  the  bank 
above. 

With  a  great  air  of  importance  Channel  de- 
scended, got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  dug  his 
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skinny,  trembling  old  hands  into  the  loose  gravel, 
clawed  away  from  the  top  of  the  bed  rock  until  he 
had  a  pan  nearly  filled,  then  handed  it  up  to  Lish. 
"Here,"  he  said,  "  take  that  and  hold  it  care- 
ful-like, till  I  come  up  and  work  it  Maybe  you 
don't  know  how  to  pan  dirt  when  you  ge.  it." 

Down  at  the  creekside  Lish  watched  him  with 
a  quiet,  contented  grin,  as  the  mud  cleared  away 
and  the  sand  began  to  show.  Suddenly  Channel 
began  to  swirl  more  excitedly,  until  the  water  was 
nppled  and  disturbed  to  its  depths.  Then  he 
leaned  farther  over  and  appeared  to  have  almost 
lost  his  grip  on  the  pan.  He  steadied  himself 
with  a  visible  effort,  and  laid  his  hat  to  one  side, 
and  again  began  moving  the  pan  gently.  At  last  he 
got  up  and,  with  a  whoop,  held  it  toward  the  pros- 
pector. 

"  There,"  he  declared.  "  That's  a  big  pan.  I 
told  you  I'd  find  pay  sooner  or  later  on  this  here 
gulch  of  mine.  You  was  all  right  I  All  you 
needed  was  somebody  that  knew  how  to  come  over 
and  show  you,  son.  The  pay's  right  up  yonder, 
under  the  edge  of  that  sliae.  I  always  sort  of 
reckoned  it'd  be  on  that  side  of  the  stream,  and 
sort  of  calculated  I'd  come  over  to  this  side  some 
day  and  find  it!  " 

He  danced  up  and  down  clumsily,  and  with  a 
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great  pride.  He  felt  that  he  had  added  another 
conquest  to  his  battle  with  the  hills,  and  that  life 
was  worth  living,  after  all.  He  glowed  with 
benevolence,  and  affection,  and  self-satisfaction  at 
having  led  Lish  to  this  discovery. 

"  Pshaw !  "  he  said.  "  I  might  of  knowed  you'd 
work  right  into  the  pay  without  knowin'  it.  It's 
really  my  fault.  I  orter  taken  time  to  help  you 
out,  and  show  you  how,  long  before  this." 

"  Thank  you,  Channel,"  said  Lish  meekly. 
"  You  certainly  are  a  wonder." 

In  his  excitement  the  discoverer  of  the  .'nilch 
put  in  hours  panning  and  supervising  the  work, 
which  happened  to  be  on  the  same  lines  originally 
laid  out  by  the  prospector.  Every  foot  of  ad- 
vance verified  the  richness  of  the  ground.  It  was 
rendered  certain  that  if  the  pay  streak  had  any 
continuity,  the  owners  of  some  claims  at  least  on 
the  gulch  were  beyond  want. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  "  demanded 
Channel,  who  had  been  perched  above  the  pros- 
pector. "  There' ^  two  men  over  there  by  your 
tent,  and  what  looks  like  a  female  woman  1  " 

Lish  hurriedly  climbed  out  and  rushed  toward 
them  with  mingled  emotions.  That  Maggie  had 
come  to  visit  him  was  in  itself  a  hopeful  sign;  but 
more  than  that,  he  would  now  b^  able  to  say  more 
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emphatical'  ■  that  the  prospect  was  good.     He  dis- 
tanced Channel  and  gained  the  visitors  first. 

"  Say,"  he  said,  "  don't  let  Channel  Smith  know 
you  knew  anything  about  the  pay.  He  thinks  he 
found  it  this  mornin',  and  it  makes  him  feel  so 
perky  and  fine  that  I'd  rather  you  just  let  on  to 
him  that  you're  some  surprised.  Come  on  over." 
Channel  was  hurrying  to  meet  them,  and,  before 
they  were  within  earshot,  had  begun  to  expatiate 
on  his  discovery.  He  handed  a  pan  to  Martin 
and  said:  "Take  a  pan  for  yourself,  and  see 
what  you  think  of  my  gulch !  " 

He  stood  around,  and  boasted,  and  patronized 
them  all,  in  the  exciting  moment  when  the  gold 
began  to  show  in  the  trail  of  the  black  sand,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  again  proffer  his  services 
to  Murdock  whenever  the  superintendent  of  the 
Canada  Hill  felt  that  he  needed  expert  advice. 
He  gallantly  presented  the  first  pan  of  gold  to 
Maggie,  assuring  her  that  there  was  plenty  more 
where  that  came  from,  and  threatened  to  give  her 
an  interest  in  the  claim,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  owned  no  part  of  it. 

Ma.-tin  could  not  forego  expressing  his  elation, 

and  did  it  by  pounding  the  prospector  on  the  back. 

"  The  thing  I'm  gladdest  of,"  he  declared,  "  is 

that  I  made  you  accept  half  of  this  claim  the  other 
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day,  Lish.  You're  a  partner  worth  having.  But 
it  doesn't  seem  fair,  even  yet.  I  haven't  done 
my  share." 

The  prospector  stood  and  beamed  at  him,  and 
was  satished.  Maggie  hoped  he  would  say  some- 
thing personal  to  her,  but  his  conversation  was 
limited  to  an  explanation  of  theory,  ard  contained 
no  intimate  alhisiin.  He  did  not  irorr-prehend 
that  the  discovery  meant  less  to  her  tlzr.  the  de- 
sire that  he  would  speak  to  her  on  matters  nearer 
the  heart.  She  looked  back  at  him  as  he  lifted 
her  into  the  buckboard,  down  at  the  trail's  end, 
and  he  thought  she  waited  for  him  to  speak.  He 
did. 

"  Don't  forget  that  thing  a^out  Bill  H'ggin:," 
he  muttered  almost  in  her  ear.  "  Be  sure  and 
try  to  get  Marthy  so  she'll  want  him.  Bill's  too 
good  a  feller  to  be  goin'  around  eatin'  out  a  lone- 
some heaii.     So  long!" 

Channel  was  waiting  for  him  in  front  of  the 
cabin  when  he  climbed  back  up  the  gulch. 

"  Say,  son,"  he  hailed,  "  s'pose  you  come  over 
with  me  to  the  upper  end  of  my  ground.  Not 
that  I  need  your  advice,  but  maybe  your  eyes  is 
better  than  mine,  and  you  can  see  where  the  slope 
runs.  I  orter  go  to  openin'  up  my  own  ground 
now  that  I  got  you  on  the  right  track." 
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And  obligingly,  delicately,  the  prospector  took 
the  forty-nn.er  to  the  place  that  seemed  to  him  thu 
mo5t  hkely  for  beginning  operations,  and  threw 
he  first  sho.el.ul  of  earth.     He  went  on  up  to 
h's  own  work,  and  plu-ged  into  it  with  renewed 
effort;  but  for  some  reason  a  part  of  the  zest  was 
gone.     H.s  mind  would  dwell  on  Maggie,  and  the 
apparent  futility  of  having  a  paying  claim  without 
her  to  share  his  joy  of  possession.     He  stopped 
now  and  then  to  rest,  and  to  whistle  at  an  impudent 
bird  that  watched  him  from  the  bough  of  a  stunted 
tree  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill.     His  only  joy  waj 
rn  the  fact  that  old  Channel  Smith,  for  whom,  in 
h.s  whimsical  way,  he  had  formed  a  great  affection, 
U  '•'!""":  ^""^^  *°  fhe  end  of  his  days  in  peace. 
He  thought  of  .he  bell  that  was  wanted  down  at 
the  church  in  the  camp,  and  speculated  on  how 
much  It  would  cost  to  have  three  or  four,  and  he 
meant  the  church  to  have  them,  because  he  "  owed 
that  much  to  maw."     He  could  spend  a  hundred 
tor      Father   Cassady's   'Lives   of  the   Blessed 
saints.         And  so  the  day  passed  through 

At  noon,  for  the  fir.t  time,  he  had  to  go  and 
call  Channel  from  his  work,  where  already  the 
vieteran  wa.  more  than  hip-dcep  in  a  trench,  with 
clay  stains  in  his  beard  and  dust  on  his  eyebrows 
Also,   for  the   first  time   in   their  acquaintance, 
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Channel  Smith  was  too  eager  to  return  to  his  »aslc 
to  prolong  the  meal.  Indeed,  \>hen  dusk  came 
and  the  supper  was  over,  Channel  was  too  weary 
to  do  more  than  crawl  toward  his  cabin  for  rest. 
Lish  pitied  him,  and  made  a  resolution,  confessed 
to  Jack,  who  was  loafing  outside  within  close  reach, 
that  they  would  have  to  move  back  to  the  cabin 
pretty  soon,  just  to  comfort  the  lonesome  old 
man. 

The  beauties  of  the  moon  failed  to  attract  him, 
although  it  had  now  come  to  the  full  with  the 
strong,  mellow  light  of  the  altitudes  on  a  clear 
summer's  night.  On  most  occasions  he  liked  to 
sit  and  stare  at  it,  and  dream  weird  fancies  as  to 
what  kind  of  mines  must  be  on  an  orb  so  yellow 
and  golden.  He  decided  to  go  to  bed,  and  stood 
up,  yawning,  when  he  heard  a  noise  below  — 
the  sound  of  a  breaking  twig. 

Quite  alert  he  listened  and  stepped  to  the  edge 
of  the  tent.  A  voice  called  to  him  with  a  sharp 
appeal  that  sounded  almost  like  a  sob,  and  he  ran 
toward  its  seeming  source.  F"rom  a  clump  of 
brush  a  form  rushed  toward  him,  and  he  stopped 
in  surprise. 

"  Maggie !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Maggie !  Is 
that  you?" 

"  Yes,"  she  panted,  hastening  toward  him,  and 
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he  jaw  that  she  wa,  almost  hysterical  from  some 
cause. 

"  VVhat's  the  matter  r*  he  called,  suppressing  a 
desrre  to  take  her  in  his  ar„is. 

"  It's  that  Big  Bill  and  his  gang !  "  she  asserted, 
struggling  to  control  herself.  "Mrs.  Higgins 
has  been  asking  for    ,cr  husband  all  the  evening 

lliTu"^  '   t""^^'  '  """''^  '■""y  °V"  here 
and  tell  you.     You  said  to  let  you  know  and-" 

She  gav<  „ut  a  part  of  her  reason  for  the  visit; 
but  that  he  could  not  know. 
"Well?" 

"  Well,  I  came  up  the  road,  and  then  I  saw 
some  men  on  horses  c  ling  my  way,  and  I  was 
afraid.  I  ran  off  anu  tiid  behind  a  big  tree  by 
the  side,  and  they  came  and  stopped  right  in  front 
of  vherel  was.  It  was  Big  Bill  1  his  gang. 
There  are  S.X  of  them.  I  heard  ev.  word  they 
said.  They  are  the  men  who  have  been  robbing 
stages  over  across  the  Divide.  It  seems  they've 
always  gone  over  to  that  side,  and  then  come  back 
to  Peaceful  Hill,  and  let  people  think  they  had  a 
mine  somewhere  they  worked;  but  it  wasn't  that. 
Iney  are  the  thieves." 

"Yes,  yes!"  Lish  exclaimed,  trying  to  learn 
the  immediate  cause  of  her  fright.  "  But  what 
else  did  you  hear?" 
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"  That's  just  it,"  she  panted.  "  They've  heard 
somehow,  that  the  clean-ups  of  both  the  Cricket 
and  Canada  Hill  Mines  have  been  held  because 
there  had  been  so  many  robberies,  and  that  to- 
night the  gold  from  both  mines,  all  they've  cleaned 
up  for  the  past  three  months,  is  to  be  sent  out 
with  two  expressmen  who  will  go  with  a  mountain 
wagon  by  the  long  way  around,  and  land  it  at  the 
railway  over  the  other  side." 

"  Humph  1     What  then?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  ?  They're  going  to  rob 
the  wagon !  They  will  stop  it  over  near  the  Big 
Horn  Canon,  and  it's  right  close  to  here.  And 
they  don't  know  it,  but  I  remember  that  Murdock 
sent  a  wagon  away  this  afternoon." 

The  prospector  laughed  with  high  good  humor. 
She  stopped  him  with  an  exclamation. 

"  But  that  isn't  all !  I  know  from  what  I  heard 
Murdock  say  that  the  wagon  went  to  the  Canada 
Hill  first  for  the  gold,  and  that  then  they  were 
going  to  the  Cricket,  and  that  at  almost  any  time 
now  that  wagon  will  be  going  along  over  the 
other  road  —  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  you. 
Bill  and  his  men  will  get  tired  of  waiting  on  the 
road  between  here  and  the  Canada  Hill,  and  ride 
across,  and  maybe  kill  those  men.  Oh,  Lish! 
Li$hl     What  shall  we  do  to  stop  it?" 


"Why,  don't  you  see?    They're  going  to  rob  the 
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"  I  was  afraid !  THey  got  on  the  road  between 
•ne  and  the  mme.  I  had  to  come  this  way  ? 
couldn,  g    back.     I  .as  afraid  to  strike  S'onto 

";hni^r::„rr----.a„d^ 

^J2f  how  long  did  you  hide  there?  "he  de- 
"Almost  an  hour." 
"And  they  were  still  there?" 
"  Yes  " 

suSs:z«sr^''^^"-=^^--^i^^that 

the"  ^^f"'",  ^'  '^'"^  ^'''^^y'  "  y°"  go  on  down 

fh.  I  n    \  !"        '''"  ^^'  ''™  '°  t^ke  you  over 
^e  h,lls  and  down  to  the  Canada  Hill/and  tel 

^t  h,m,  and  come  over  toward  the  Big  Horn 

there^tL^  1,7;  T  '""''  ''''  '°''  "^  ^'^ '''"""P 
there  that  III  take,  and  I'll  head  off  the  express 

crowd  wiirr      ''  ''^'  '"^  ^"^^-l'  -d  his 
crowd  will  be  over,  and  we'll  put  an  end  to  this 
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thievin'  that's  been  goin'  on  here  in  this  country. 
Now,  don't  be  afraid;  but  just  go!  And  get  a 
hustle  on  you,  Maggie,  because  there  ain't  a  whole 
lot  of  time  to  be  thrown  on  the  waste  dump  1  " 

Frightened  as  she  was,  she  obeyed  him,  and 
ran  down  the  trail,  while  he  went  ahead  with  his 
preparations.  He  threw  on  his  coat,  emptied  the 
box  of  cartridges  into  the  pockets,  slipped  the  gun 
into  his  belt,  and,  without  looking  back,  plunged 
across  the  gulch  and  up  the  hillside. 

"  Lucky  thing  I  made  a  trip  over  to  that  road 
one  day,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  gained 
the  top  of  the  first  hill,  and  looked  around  him. 
Although  the  moonlight  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  landmarks,  he  soon  found  his  direction,  and 
hastened  onward.  At  the  top  of  the  second  and 
last  hill  the  sweat  was  running  in  steaming  rivulets 
over  his  face,  and  he  was  almost  breathless  from 
his  exertions.  "  Now  she'll  be  downhill,"  he 
grunted,  with  satisfaction.  "  Whew  1  But  that 
was  some  climbin' !  Wonder  how  long  it  took 
me?  I'll  have  to  get  a  jump  on  me  to  r  ich  that 
road  and  watch  for  the  expressmen.  'Twon't  do 
for  Big  Bill's  gang  to  see  'em  first !  " 

He  was  rapidly  developing  a  plan  in  his  head, 
that  consisted  of  striking  the  road,  looking  to  see 
if  there  were  any  fresh  tracks  on  it,  then  turning 
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back  toward  Peaceful  Hill,  as  fast  as  he  could  go 
w.th  caution,  and  thus  intercepting  the  gold  wagon 
.n  case  he  was  not  too  late.  The  one  feature  that 
worned  h™  was  whether  or  not  Big  Bill  had  not 
grown  tired  of  waiting  on  the  Canada  Hill  road. 

and  planted  his  band  in  readiness  for  the  am- 
buscade.  He  wondered  how  they  could  have  got 
the  information,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  dwell 
on  the  suspicion  that  some  millman  in  one  of  the 
mines  must  have  been  dishonest,  and  got  word  to 
them  for  a  possible  share  in  the  loot. 

"  Lordy !  "  he  exclaimed  to  himself  in  that  same 
whispering  mumble,  "  I  wish  I  had  two  or  three 
good  men  with  me.  I  don't  like  this  lay-out  at 
^11.  at  all  I     It  looks  right  bad'" 

He  stumbled  now  and  then  as  he  plunged  down 

he  mountainside,  and  began  to  go  more  cautiously. 

It  would  not  do  to  warn  anyone  of  his  approach, 

.f  there  were  those  lying  i„  ..^it,  and  that  was  a 

chance  which  might  be  possible.     He  wished  that 

he  had  moccasins  instead  of  the  heavy  mountain 

hoes   for  then  he  could,  with  his  wood  lore,  have 

traveled  noiselc    -y.     From  the  high  brow  of  a 

hill,  where  the  trees  had  come  to  an  end  against 

a  barren  space,  he  looked  dov^n,  and,  far  below, 

saw  the  pale  thread  of  the  road  as  it  wound  along 
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in  its  course  toward  the  crest  of  the  Divide.  It 
was  bare  and  white,  and  nowhere  was  there  a 
moving  object. 

His  hope  mounted  higher.     He  would  be  in 
time.     He  went  forward,  however,  with  the  same 
caution,  for  there  was  no  telling  what  might  b. 
concealed  behind  those  gray  rocks,  grouped  in 
grotesque,  rugged  shapes  below,  and  bordering 
the  trail.     He  stopped  to  listen  now  and  then,  but 
all  was  as  still  as  it  could  be  only  in  the  high, 
calm  hills.  ^  Once  he  thought  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  shoe  clinking  against  stone,  and  for 
a  full  minute  repressed  his  breathing  and  strained 
his  auditory  nerves  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound. 
It  rendered  him  fearful  lest  he  be  too  late,  and 
more  cautious.     He  stooped  down  and  pulled  off 
his  shoes,  tied  their  laces  together,  and  fastened 
them  to  his  belt  behind.     Now  he  went  catlike, 
slipping  swiftly  from  bowlder  to  bowlder,   and 
hoping  all  the  time  that  it  was  a  useless  precaution. 
"Humph!     Ain't   this   tough   luckl"   he   ex- 
claimed softly,  as  he  came  out  to  another  point 
and  found  himself  looking  down  a  sheer  drop  of 
a  hundred  feet.     "  Nice  place  for  a  dark  night  I 
I  got  on  the  wrong  lead,   somehow.     Wisht  I 
knew   this   hiU  better.     Guess    I'll   have   to   go 
around." 
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Still  annoyed  by  this  misfortune    he  n,,^     u- 

He  emerged  from  the  trees  and  found  himself 
on  a  rugged,  bowlder-heaped  slooe    .r,A 

ft    P     t  V  w     mT"'  '"'=  '''«''-^^-    OrdinarHy 
Wstorv   ofT  "'  '"""'^'^  '°  '"■-•  -^h  iti 

state     bear-  ^°"'"'''    '''^^"'"'•"'    ^"^    rattling 
stages   beanng  n,en   to   and   from   the   land   of 

P™e;  but  now  he  was  too  absorbed  in' hi! 

He  paused,  crouching  behind  a  bowlder  and 
looked  down  toward  it  to  see  if  It  was  clear  Off 
down  ,ts  slow  declivity  lay  Peaceful  H  sSl 
beyond  that  would  be  the  fork  turning  over 

farther  would  be  the  cut-off  to  the  head  of  thl 
canon   to   which    it   dune  as    If   In    ^  • 

<-'"iig  as   It   m   desperation. 
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Away  up  back  of  him,  after  a  sharp  climb,  would 
be  the  cut  of  the  Big  Horn,  where  Big  Bill  and 
his  ruffians  proposed  to  make  a  stand. 

"  It's  sure,"  he  thought  rapidly,  "  that  they 
wouldn't  do  it  anywhere  else,  because  their  chance 
for  a  get-away  is  better  there.  It's  safe  for  mc 
to  slip  down  to  that  road  and  see  what  it  has  to 
tell." 

He  was  already  starting  downward  and  was 
threading  his  way  uround  the  gray  stones,  wher 
he  heard  a  sound  that  keyed  him  to  the  highest 
tension,  and  instantly  he  threw  himself  flat  on  the 
ground,  crept  to  a  bowlder,  and  peered  around  it. 

Not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  him  he  saw  a 
dark  shape  hastening  to  the  shadow  of  a  pinnacle 
of  rock.  Even  as  he  looked  he  saw  another  shai^e 
running  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  the  same 
instant  heard  a  man's  voice  calling  to  another  to 
"  Hurry  up  and  get  behind  cover  I  " 

If  these  were  the  bandits,  and  they  could  be  no 
other,  he  thought,  they  were  between  him  and  the 
way  he  must  go.  He  lifted  his  b  ad  higher  and 
looked  up  the  road,  wondering  if  it  were  possible 
that  they  had  all  arrived  too  late,  and 
that  the  messengers  were  already  past  and  in 
safety.  He  wished  that  the  bare  spot  above  him 
afforded  protecting  shadows  that  would  enable 
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him  to  escape  and  examine  that  road.  He  did  not 
stop  to  consider  that  Big  Bill's  informant,  who- 
ever  he  was,  must  have  made  fairly  certain  of  the 
time  of  starting,  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  rob- 
bers,  bemg  mountain  men  like  himself,  must  have 
exammed  the  trail  and  made  certain  that  their 
prey  eluded  them. 

He  was  worried,  and  for  once  mistrusted  his 
own  judgment.     He  thought  over  the  possibilities 
of  support,  how  long  it  would  lake  Maggie  and 
the  weary  old  miner  to  get  word  of  the  peril  to 
Murdock,  and  of  how  soon  they  would  be  able 
to   start.     The   whole    affair   looked   desperate. 
The  only  hope  he  could  reasonably  sustain  was 
that  the  special  messengers  had  been  delayed  in 
the.r  start,  whatever  hour  it  might   have  been 
scheduled,  and  thus  be  so  far  down  toward  the 
camp  that  the  men  from  the  Canada  Hill  would 
get  there  ahead  of  them. 

In  the  tensity  of  the  situation  the  time  dragg-d 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  lying  there  an 
hour  behmd  the  bowlder.  He  began  to  wonder 
If  no  one  would  ever  come,  and  to  strain  his  eyes 
'n  the  effort  to  discover  some  of  those  others  in 
ambuscade.  He  was  angry  at  them  because  they 
had  changed  their  plan  and  made  th-  -..stead  of 
the  Big  Horn,  the  scene  of  the  hold-up.     He  did 
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not  stop  to  reason  that,  perhaps,  they  had  decided, 
at  the  last  moment,  that  this  would  prove  a  safer 
ground,  with  its  possibility  for  escape  across  the 
canon,  and  off  toward  the  railway  on  the  other 
side,  before  pursuit  could  become  keen  and  mena- 
cing. Nor  did  he  think  that,  perhaps,  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  to  be  their 
last  coup  around  that  part  of  California,  and  thai 
they  had  best  scatter,  and  seek  other  and  less-dis- 
turbed fields.  It  was  all  a  muddle,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  and  hope  for  assistance. 

"  Great  Jimminy!  "  he  thought  and  whispered 
to  himself.  "  Lish  Henley,  you're  forever  a-but- 
tin'  into  trouble,  no  matter  where  you  be  1  What 
did  you  ever  come  here  for,  anyhow?  Ain't  ycu 
got  enough  to  do  without  actin'  as  a  sheriff  ?  You 
cer'ainly  are  four  hundred  kinds  of  jackass,  out 
here  all  alone  in  the  night,  with  six  men  ready 
to  gun  for  you  the  minute  they  know  you're  here ! 
Why  under  the  sun  don't  them  slow  dubs  from 
the  Canady  get  here  to  help  you  out  of  this 
mess  1  " 

Suddenly  he  shut  his  jaws  hard,  and  lifted  his 
head,  and  listened.  There  was  the  clear,  unmis- 
takable sound  of  hoofs  and  wheels  coming  up  the 
road  from  the  direction  of  Peaceful  Hill.  He 
raised  himself  to  his  knees  and  pulled  his  hat 
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farther  over  his  eyes,  with  an  automatic,  useless 
motion,  as  if  striving  to  shut  off  sunlight. 

"Too  late!"  he  whisper-d.  "It's  a  cinch 
that's  the  express  fellers,  drivin'  right  into  this  wild 
cat's  nest,  and  what  in  the  name  of  the  great  horn 
spoon  can  I  do  to  warn  'em  I  " 

From  where  he  had  stationed  himself  he  could 
not  see  very  far  down  the  road,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult  in  that  still  night  to  estimate  the  distance  be- 
tween the  watchers  and  the  oncoming  team.  He 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then,  bravely  reckless, 
liftec'  his  pistol  and  fired  into  the  air. 

Of  a  sudden  the  night  became  hid.fous  with 
sound.     He  had  tried  to  give  an  ala  rm  in  tiie  hope 
that  the  drivers  would  turn  back  and  lash  their 
horses   tu   safety,   without   regard    fo-    his   own 
chances  of  escape;  but  he  had  not  thought  that, 
perhaps.  Big  Bill's  gang  might  take  the  shot  as 
being  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  by  one  of 
their  own  men,  and  instantly  force  the  issue.    And 
the  latter  was  the  case.     Into  the  patch  of  open 
road  came  the  mountain  wagon,  with  the  driver 
frantically  tugging  at  the  startled  horses,  and  an 
express  messenger  on  his  feet  with  a  sawed-off 
shotgun  clutched  in  his  hands. 

Before  the  echoes  of  the  prospector's  shot  had 
begun  there  was  a  second  report  from  the  side  of 
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the  trail,  and  the  messenger  doubled  over,  the 
gun  flew  from  his  hands,  and  he  pitched  forward 
and  fell  limply  across  the  dashboard.  The  driver 
still  pulled  at  his  reins.  A  second  shot  lashed  the 
night,  and  a  horse  screamed  with  pain  and  dropped 
to  the  road,  while  its  mate  struggled  frantically 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  entanglement. 

The  driver  jumped  to  his  feet  and  lifted  his 
Iiands.  Men  appeared  to  leap  out  of  shadows, 
where  before  had  been  nothing,  and  charge  down- 
ward, shouting  vague  threats,  and  screaming  oaths. 
One  of  them  plunged  toward  the  frightened  horse 
and  his  hand  was  already  stretching  to  seize  the 
bits,  when  there  came  a  sharp  explosion  from  the 
bowlder  over  which  the  prospector,  the  mar  of 
peace,  leaned  steadily.  The  man  at  the  .  e's 
head  sagged  slowly  to  the  road,  and  there  as 
confusion. 

The  robbers  who  had  caught  sight  of  that 
tragedy  whirled  toward  the  sound  of  the  shot, 
while  others  reached  for  the  driver  to  drag  him 
to  the  ground. 

Again  there  was  that  heavy  explosion,  and  the 
largest  man  of  all,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  threw 
up  his  hands,  twisted  rn  his  heels,  and  pitched  for 
■ward  almost  over  the  fallen  horse.  As  swift  as 
sound  itself,  another  s!  jt  followed,  and  the  man 
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who  was  struggling  toward  the  driver  abandoned 
h<s  design,  lowered  his  arms,  clasped  the  tire  of  a 
wheel,  and  hung  there  for  support,  cursing  loudly 
I  here  were  shouts,  screams,  orders,  and  oath,. 
I  he  driver  stooped  over  and  lifted  his  fellow 
messenger,  and  the  three  remaining  bandits  swung 
toward  the  prospector    who  had  leaped  out  into 
the  open  and  was  coming  toward  them.     He  fired 
his    last    shot,    and    it    proved    ineffectual.     He 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  ejected  his  shells,  and 
yet,  with  steady  hands,  reloaded  the  gun,  while 
bullets  were  spattering  on  the  rocks  around  him. 
If  he  lacked  anything  of  valor,  it  did  not  show 
in  that  two  or  three  minutes  when  he  was  the  heart 
of  a  battle  on  the  mountainside,  for  he  was  as 
calm  and  unperturbed,  now  that  he  was  in  action, 
as  If  nowhere  in  the  world  was  th  .0  a  menace  to 
him. 

'•  Lordy !  "  he  exclaimed  petulantly.     "  I  never 
d-d  like  that  ejector  1  " 

He  was  working  with  mad  haste  now,  and  pay- 
ing  no  attention  to  his  enemies,  who  continued  to 
T'  ^\'"°"'  f°  his  feet,  and  again  his  pistol 
threw  a  flash  of  yellow  light,  and  again  his  aim 
had  been  true;  but  even  in  that  instant  of  triumph, 
and  while  his  foot  was  raised  to  rush  forward, 
there  came  another  report  from  the  guns  aimed  at 
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him,  he  felt  his  fingers  relax,  and  strove  to  tighten 
them,  a  sharp,  stinging  pain  through  his  side,  and 
the  whole  world  reeled  there  in  the  moonlight, 
swung  for  an  instant,  with  the  moon  leering  and 
twisting  in  its  arc,  and  he  pitched  forward  to  the 
sn.ooth  stones,  twitched  for  an  instant,  and  then 
lay  still.  All  shouts  were  rendered  dumb  to  his 
ears.  All  the  light  had  faded.  The  intoxication 
was  gone.  The  battle  was  at  an  end  for  him,  as 
he  lay  there,  prone  on  the  f>^ld  he  had  so  valiantly 
defended. 


1 


CHAPTER  XVII 

AFTER  THE  FIGHT 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
then,  as  he  tried  to  sit  up,  there  was  a  stabbing 
pain  through  his  lung,  and  his  nostrils  were  as- 
sailed with  the  unmistakable  odor  of  antiseptics. 
He  looked  around  him.     The  dawn  had  come 
again,  and  over  him  leaned  the  camp  doctor,  with 
his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  a  questioning  look 
■n  his  eyes.     He  turned  his  head,  trying  to  recol- 
Ject  all  that  had  happened,  and  wondering  what 
had  brought  him  to  this  pass.     A  woman's  sobs 
were  behmd  him,  and  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  that 
direction  to  see  Maggie,  the  red-headed  waitress. 
Back  of  her  stood  Murdock,  gravely  watching 
him,  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  extemporized 
operating  table  knelt  Channel  Smith,  his  trembling 
hands  trying  to  smooth  out  a  sheet,  and  his  old 
eyes  filled  with  tears.    A  door  was  jerked  violently 
open,  and  he  saw  his  partner,  Harry  Martin,  tip- 
toeing  to  the  bedside. 
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"  What's  all  the  fuss  about  ?  "  the  prospector 
asked  faintly.  "  I  don't  believe  in  gettin'  fussed 
up  over  things.  I'm  a  man  of  peace,  I  am. 
Quarrelin'  ain't  no  good,"  and  then  his  voice 
trailed  faintly  away  into  an  incoherent  mumble. 

It  was  fine  to  sleep  so  gently.  It  was  like  float- 
ing away  on  a  great  soft  cloud,  to  find  sleep  come 
so  easily,  and  with  such  a  boonful  rest.  More- 
over, it  was  strange  how  time  went  when  one  had 
such  sleep ;  for  when  he  again  opened  his  eyes,  it 
was  evening,  and  the  room  was  quite  still.  He 
twisted  again  with  that  pain,  but  his  mind  cleared 
as  if  from  a  shock.  Someone  came  toward  him, 
someone  with  sofriy  rustling  garments.  He 
looked  up  at  her;  but  had  no  desire  to  lift  him- 
self. 

"  Hello,  Maggie,"  he  said.     "  Is  that  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  But  the  doctor  said 
you  were  to  keep  quiet." 

"  That's  the  easiest  thing  I  ever  done  in  all  my 
life,"  he  replied.  "  I've  always  been  a  lazy  sort  of 
cuss.     Where  was  we  all  at?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  fight  ?  We  got  there 
just  as  it  was  finished." 

"  Umhuh  1  Reckon  someone  got  me,  didn't 
they?" 

"  Yes." 
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"Am  I  bad  hit?" 

She  could  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and  went 

handkerchief  held  to  her  eyes. 

"Pshaw!     Don't  you  go  to  feelin'  bad,  girl," 
he  sa,d  feebly.     "Tell  me  all  about  what  ha^- 

"  T-'u    ^''7/'"  '  ""t*""'  to  make  a  fuss  over." 
Ihey  told  me  not  to  talk  to  you,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  but  I  just  can't  help  it  I     Big  Bill  is 
d  ad,  and  two  others.     The  express  messenger  is 
fh    t     .  . ,'  7  '"  ''''  -""'-house,  and  the  doctor 
thmks   he'll  hve.     The  other  one  wasn't  hurt. 
I  he  boys  caught  the  others  of  Bill's  gang,  and 
have  taken  them  down  to  the  county  sLl  pj 
hem  .„  ja,l.     The  doctor  says  you'll  live,  and 
John  Martm  .s  on  his  way  up  here.    He  says  he', 
going  to  give  you  half  of  his  cla:;  ,,  too,  when  you 
get  well,  just  because  you  saved  his  dirty  old  gold 
But  they  said  vou  had  to  be  kept  quiet  "  ' 

He  rested^  1  for  quite  a  while,  and  .ookcd  at 
the  cei  ,ng,  where  a  big  moth  was  fluttering  around 
m  aimless  circles. 

easvl!!!e''"'''"  ^'  '"'J  "  ^  ^"'''  y""''^  '^'^^  h™. 
ea  yhke,  so  s  not  to  hurt  his  wings,  and  put  him 

outside.     Poor    little    thing!     He    don't    know 

where  to  go,  and  it's  such  a  nice  big  world  out- 
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He  watched  her  supple  form  and  lithe  morion, 
as  she  captured  the  bewildering  thing,  and,  Jn  the 
hollow  of  her  hands,  carried  it  to  freedom. 

"  How's  Marthy?  "  he  asked. 

"  She'll  get  well.     And  she  wants  her  man." 

He  lifted  one  hand  and  reached  out  as  if  feeling 
for  something.  She  knew  what  he  aought  and  put 
her  own  hand  in  his,  where  he  clasped  it,  and 
seemed  content. 

"  Maggie,"  he  said,  in  the  same  weak  vo;--, 
"  they're  goin'  to  have  a  lot  of  peace  down  in  the 
camp,  now  that  Big  Bill's  cleaned  out.  It'll  be  a 
fine  place  for  folks  to  live,  and  get  old  together, 
with  their  burros.  I  ain't  much;  but  I  do  wish 
you'd  marry  me  when  I  get  out  of  this-here  bed. 
Can't  you  see  some  way  to  do  it?  "  he  concluded 
wistfully.  "  I  sure  want  you  right  bad!  I  love 
you,  Maggie,  a  heap  more'n  I  can  tell  you  about." 

She  stooped  over  and  kissed  him,  and  sat  beside 
him  until  again,  weak,  and  tired  of  fighting  and 
wounds,  he  went  to  sleep. 

Nothing  seemed  to  trouble  him  from  that  hour 
until  his  recovery.  Life  was  all  simple  and  with- 
out complexities.  The  last  question  which  dis- 
turbed him,  and  that  was  of  little  moment,  was 
when,  some  weeks  later,  he  prepared  to  lead  her 
before  the  little  parson,  in  the  queer  little  church, 
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in  the  peaceful  camp  which  he  had  entered  as  a 
Mediator  by  force.  And  then,  at  the  last  moment, 
he  looked  perplexed,  and  stared  into  her  eyes,  and 
said : 

"Say,  Maggie!  What  in  blazes  is  your 
last  name?  It  just  sort  of  comes  to  me  that  I 
ain't  never  heard  it  yet,  and  a  man  orter  know 
them   things,    hadn't    he?    I   guess   I   told   you 


THE  END 


